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MERRIMACK. 


I. 

1 PURPOSE to vrrite the history of my life, and I will 
begin with the first* event iij^’which I can fiatter myselfi 
my readers may be mtcrested. 1 was nine years old, and 
we lived in Salem, Massachusetts. It. was August, and 
we arose very early one morning to see the Helen Hoyle 
away on a whaling voyage to the southern seas. 

My father was captain of the Helen ; and while he stood 
on Phillips’s Wharf, just ready to sail, my mother, myself 
and my brother Jesse, with two or' three fi'iends, turned 
the comer of Derby-street, ^running to take his farewell 
'^kiss, and see the good ship under way. W'e had waited 
at home, I remember, for a friend to join us, who did not 

I 

.come ; and though we almost flew to the wharf, we had 
only time for a^l^ty kiss arid one or two brief words, be¬ 
fore my father was hiifliried from our embraces, and the 
vessel gave her broad sails to the breeze. 

1^1 ^our was very * beautiful,’ as the Salem people say. 
It was an August morning in a doubfe sense. The pale 
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dawn had deepened to a ruddy glow; thSj^eat warm 
sun was just peering above the water, andrtl^ white mist 
that hid Baker’s Island, crowned Marblehead, covered 
the Juniper, and hung waving on the Beverly woods like 
a bridal veil, was dissolving in his beaiSs. 

Three other vessels sailed from the harbor that morn¬ 
ing. One was bound ibr- Canton ; one for the west coast 
of Africa; and the other for Brazil. Every sail was 
hoisted, and as the br&ve old whaler took the lead, and the 
others ran after,—one on-her right, one on her left, and the 
other in her wake,—^they w^re a handsome sight to sec. 
The air was finer than usual for that season. The grass 
gKttered as in the dews of Jruie. The city was bijght and 
pleasant. The simnds-of wung life* were full of anima¬ 
tion, and one would have thought we might have been 
more cheerful than at an hour of natural gloom. 

And yet our grief was heavy : we could not tell why ; 
but the very sunshine seemed to give us melancholy feel¬ 
ings. The sights of beauty on the water and on the land 
oppressed our hearts, and filled our eyes again and again 
with tears. My father made an effort to look cheerful 
and speak cheering words, and he smiled as long as a 
smile could be told from a tear, and gave the most joyful- 
seeming waflures ; but it was plain to us that ^ ominous 
grief had touched him, and all that cheerfulness was put, 
on to cQznfort my mother and the childrezi:'’^ 

My detected the glooif!^ which my father could 

not and she had frequently wept since the day 

was se Wr the vessel to sail. It was not all on Stx^uont 
of.thq^ long voyftge, and years of ahseiioe (though that 
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anticipation was hard to hear); but a strange melancholy 
haunted her^ slifled her breath, and stirred up the fountain 
of her It seemed to her, she has often said, that 

the anchot^of that tossing ship was cast in her bosom, and 
was tugging at tlie cords of her heart. To please my 
father, who liked to remember her last appearance, she 
was dressed in white that morning, and 1 see her stately 
form now as she stood on the,hea4'>of the wharf, her 
face glowing with emotion, her eager eyes long Ibllowing 
the vessel, and her right hand waving adieus. 

At last she turned to us, and found our eyes brimming jt 
with tears, while our friends were weeping with us. 

“Why do you cry so, .mother ? will not father co%e 

» ff \* 

home again?” inquired I, with a grief wS^ch w^H.prompt^d 
as much by her own tears, as by the farewells taken of 
my father,^ , , . ^ 

“ I pray that he may return, my dear,” answered my 
mother; “ yet, something grieves me deeply. I know not 
what it is, beside this separation.” 

“ Don’t cry so, mother ; you make us feel so bad,” I 
contiiLucd; “ and. tell me, \^n’t father letpxn pretty soon ? 
lie come in a year tha last|time, and that seemed a long, 

'« f 

long whilp to have him away. Say, will he stay longeif 
this t;ime, leaving us so lonesome, and keeping you on the 

4 

look-out for l^n day and night ?” 

** Oh yes; he, will* stay away longer than ever before ; 
he will stay four yeais'this tim6^-*ii^l&nd don’t remem- 
. her how short and happy he said, that time .wpuld he to 
him,<ilrhile getting somethii^ more*t(9 enable him to buy 
us a pleasant to quit the dangerous sea and live all 
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the while with iis. Let us cheer up, Mojrcy, and see how 
^rt arid happy wc can make the time; and how glad 
we can make him when he does return.” 

“ I cannot wait fovr years to see father again,” said 
my brother Jesse. “"VYhy don’t he come before, and 
bring us more oranges, and tell us more good stories ? 
‘Wasn’t that hmny he told us yesterday about teasing 
the boobies from Oieir nests, and chucking the gravel 
down their throats ?—Wish I could have gone with him! 
Why didn’t he let me go ? I wouldn’t be afraid of a 
booby: IVe thrown Booby Ben a dozen times ; I wouldn’t 
be afraid of a whale neither ; I could catch a whale, for 
Fire catched cunners and Bounders off Beverly Bridge.” 


l*in glad pd' isn’t a sailor/’, (Exclaimed Milly Dorlon, 


with a smileof'gl| 4 nek flashingtrough her tears. 

“ Ma would ^^^harder’n you do, Mrs. WiiMrop, if pa 

i 

was a sailor and so far, to stay so long; and I’m * 
sure I should go crazy.” 

. “ Ml/ father goes ever and ^ver 90 far away,” said little 
Hannah Buxton. “ He goes itway off to Providence two 
times a year; and we all feel so bad when he goes, and 
BO glad when he comes home again 1 What would we do 
if he staid away as long as Daniel Winthrop 

• j 

“ 0, I hope he will relum-r<I think he will return,” 
replied my mother. * The Helen ’ is a #Lfe ship ; she 
has a good crew, and sa^’ln a favorable season. But it 
was haJ^Uu part Wth him this time! Wo have had 
such a pli^ant snmpier, and he has been so hap]|^ with 
Ihtle WoMn^it is very hard to part again.^lK) soon. Don’t 
talk to 'me nn]^ store now, children ;«l^all feel betler 
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soon. Come, Mercy, let Milly and Hannah run home, 
now they liave seen the ship sail, and we will hasten back 
to see iil Walter has not been awake and crying more than 
wc in our absence. Poor boy^ 1 have neglected him so 
much ainoe father made ready to sail! Let us see what 
a bright and gentle boy hp may become in these four 
years, and how father will shout for joy when he re¬ 


turns again.” . . 

I know father felt real bad to" leave Walter,” said I 
“ While you were down cellar for butter, ha ,|obk the 
little fellow from his cozy crib and hugged "him, as if 


trying to squeeze him into his ho^, held his little fat 

‘ ijr •» ' * 

himds,^ the candle an^lcK^ed tnirp,.glanced down at 
his white feo|^ and teis^ drop on ’em; h^:d>d, mother, 
and patte<L)|ra^'j^ead, pm<died his hugged him again, 
then kisSt^^im all over his face and n^j^and hands,,and 
forced him down as if W'alter had plung "to him.” 


*'And he grieved to part with you and Jesse,' too,” 
answered my mother and you must love him, and see 
how much you can learn ^d improve before he returns. ■ 
0 , dear! this parting withi^.a sailor jhhsl^d is a hitter 
grief to bear ! Parting at^a time, too, when the cheer- 
fullest things make me so i^appy. ” 

Milly and Hamiah diic^pd their steps toward South 
Salem, and mother, Ji^Be,;and 1 went, to our home on 


Esbex-street hear the coxgip^,. Little Walter opened his 
bright eyes with a wild and Ihugl^mg gaze as^;^p entered, 
and he was caressed morer tenderly for what ^ad passed • 
that^moming, while even his Bg|!ig and laugh, too, cSlled 
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back the sorrow to my mother’s heart and filled her eyes 
again with tcara. 

The sailing of the Helen Doyle that day'was an event 
of great interest to a large circle of firiends,' My‘father 
was M^ell beloved in Salem. He was bon^.ihetii^ ; and 
was left an orphan when only two years did. He was 
said to have been one of those svreet-hearted and swifl;- 
fitted boys who,wui <:a person’s love at first sight, and 
keep it. He came up agamst so many*di8couragcmcnt5) 
he Was, ^^apable man so early, ai)d such an excellent 
seaman, tl^at Igaany appeared proud of his friendship, and 
took his w'dliare wa^^y to hea?t. His friends were par¬ 
ticularly in,^restcd/In that^'on which he^^ just 
departed, an4 had not the tintl^ we should 

have found a crowd-pn the wharfi^atf tfee v^MBh ered there 


an hour afteiv^i^^^TO^ake hjs hand and illh;^||^d-by. 
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My parents had been married''tih yc^rs, and they 
cfl^brated their marriage anniversary with, a family 
pic-iiic on Backer’s Island a week before fathg: 
soiled. I can nevefforget that day. The i^ahd wa^ all 
alive iiYith light and beauty, and M ii lay like a 

green-br^^ed duck on ifes wate ‘iS® ‘sky^’Vas fine; 
the harbor was white and all the wbrla\S|pcniied 

to send us worde atid'^smiles qjT co]|m||g||tion. ’'leather 
took his dift^'sddng, and afler dinne^^^o^^^ne accounts 
of all his m^iage anniversaries-^wpere" ne'^had been, 
whom he was with, apd ij^hat he had fnjoyeef Twice he 
had been at sea, when the Welcome day returned, and 

.(If 

with only three exceptions he^.had spent it ymh mother. 
‘They both declared the days^had jall/^berdl^'haf^y, and 
that itas the happiest of all. f “ Too happy,” my mother 
repeatedly said, “ to return wilh the same joy again.” 

Three children wereivt ^ fil ets of that^'union—myself, 
Jesse, and Walter. ^ne years old, and I well 

remember, that up to only real sorrow 1 

had ever experienced, was wlien^^ father wefat to sOa. 

Jesse was six years old, aiur^ appeared a Httle red- 
haired stranger in the J&imily, resembling neither father 
nor mother in ki^ ; but he had a genflo eye and a 
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kindly heart, and every boy and girl was his friend, and 
delighted to serve and please him. 

•* 

Waller was so yoimg it would have been hard at that 
time to say which of my parents he xnos^ resembled. 
Young as he was, however, he was a real ’litde fency 
character, such as novelists‘like to describe. His “ golden 
locks ” {as tl^.would have said) fell on his shoulders in 
the prettiest^ shinufl clusters. He ran alone, bending 
''back like a .mijor, and moving his limber legs so lighliy 

K * 

you would havq said he could dance a hornpipe before he 


w£^ two^yeira old. 

Walter wa 5 s liiy; 
his, for.hi^ lai 



ite, as I suppose I must have been 
/tArad evetjbody, and lov^d me^ 1 


loVi^ ^^OssO^'very much, but'bewitched me with 
thlit *^tty hd fe^ lyte cl^jurming ey^: ab|i crimson velvet 
cheeks. 

•Poor b^ bfren in after life hai^ I thought of 

his innocjant wfty^^ld the happiness he gave us at that 
time !, He was* such a blessing from the day of his birth; 
our lone^ home was made so light and pleasant by his 
smiles f tht^ “Ugls’such gay and tender music in his 
prattle; he cheered so many lonely hours, charxi^ so 
many sorrows from our hearts; and wound so many webs 
of silken atta<Mment aTouni|i3i|^j^ould have grieved us 
terribly if he had been take^l^Sy. How blind are we 
all to tW'future, and;b|^little do wo know what we ask 
ibt our%ear ones, J^pjlfWe pray that they may be per-' 
i|itted te| liye on eaitFI^.How often in later years have I 
iSough^j^Pe cemfort he gave jus when a child ] How' 
1 loved 4d draw lum across my la|t^nd bury my (ace 
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betwixt the filletg of fat which bound on his double chin, 
and kiss him till he made the house ring with his merry 
laiiffhtcr ^ 

* 

I wonder not that father took Walter from his crib that 
morning and looked at his dimpled hands, held him imhis 
bosom, and caressed him as if he would devour the lovely 
creature. And I know not what he wa«i ]4 have given, at 
any time of that lonely voyage, to step into his pleasant 
Salem home and enjoy one summer day with us. 0, 1 
know not how oilen he dreamed of such tendeif^ joys, to 
be awa]|;ened by the creaking of his vessel, or the wind 
that wailed among its dDFOUds ! 

Amelia Dorlon Wff of were inti¬ 

mate friends. Atnelia^s^pkrents were poor and hht intel- 

n, were much 



ligent, but they were very 
respected, and took a world of eon^rtlipit^ir humble 
home. AniWk—or Hilly, as we ea)|ed and as 1 
shall call* her oilen in my hi^ory^ccMSUly Dorlon was not 
an intellectual girl, and she did hot maniiest^ueh force 
of character, while her appearance was ]|pawT comely 
than commanding. But shcL was a Iranh and confiding 
creathro as ever loved a friend. 

Hannah Buxton was onlylsiii^ years old, and she was 
as prim a little ClualES 9 t*#Aitdlm as one cbtdd Wish to see. 


She was not what yo\£^mPiteall a (Quaker beauty. She 


was rgther too slender in features, and the 

freckles were too plenty on ^cjiji^^i'k brown ikee. Her 
comple]pon was so diflereiit from ‘diat of either bf her pa¬ 
rents, they were frequently odeed wh^re it came from, and 
how it was that had so slight a family bkeneas. The 
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physical likcneps, however, became more perfect in after 
years, wltoie already the mental and moral likeness was 
true and sinking. Decided individual forces were rising 
within and around her heart, wliicli held fter in great 
reserve, and kept her from mingling with o^ers as freely 
as most girls of her age; and yet" she was generous, 
afiectionate and good". 

"When Milly and Hannah went home, and told their 
^ • 

mothers, how my mother wept that morning, they were 
very sad, and said they would spend the aflenioon witli 
her, and' t¥y to give her cjomfbrt. They came over about 

' * p 

one o’clock^ hht, Ip^Md jus hot at home. Mother took a 
little hreakfatt house was so lonely 

she kept desse and me frpS'^iiebedl company, and sat 
down to her ^wQ||||^and , tried to sing a cheerful hymn. 
Blit she sew nor sing. She Whiled away 

the ’ti?he,^|6iw6ve3P^Jffiil the clofek struck"ki^en, and she 
was se, miserable sjplt^d us we would put Walter into his 
wagon, and take'her^wing, a book, and basket of re- 
freshhieilt^ and go and spend the day on the Juniper. 

Tho^Junijfe ia^ point of land in the bay, about a milo 
east of Salem; and it takes its name from the jtiniper 
trees which it hears. -Its c^mtour is somewhat broken 
by the remaiiiS'ibf Fort Pick^^mM^ hut at that tifhe' it- was 
covered with luxuriant verdS^^feid tufted with a few 
evergreens, which foipied delightful shades, and it re- 
mains ter^ia dav^^f im anablo^yesort for porti^, and the 
^^ut 6i' tlM£lmo like to go out alone and corn-' 
whn^aturc ibr a solemn or a joyous hour.'" 
e/4S^i!Sren clapped our hands joy, of course. 
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w'hcn the Juniper was mentioned ; and in half an hour 
we were past Bentley’s Rock and the Alina*Housc, 
and within sight of the tree under which we spread our 
blankets for the day. It was a sw'eet relief to get 
on the Juniper. The day continued one of the fairest 
and most delicious of the season. The mild, warm, 
motherly sky seemed to stoop down near us and invite us 
to a rest*in its placid' bosom. The wind" came soft and 
fragrant as if blowing from gardens of bloom. Bains 
had fallen in such profusion the grass was imsh and 
bright as a green meadow in May, and we needed only 
to exchange the cries of the cricket and katy-did for the 
songs of the tlirush and bob<^nk, te tis forget we 

were on the verge of ^tQSUtv ^ ' 


We children had a jubilee. I rontped and raced, atf 

mother said, like a wild colt. Jcssi^after me, 

* • • ^ ^ 

clomb all the trees, played hide-and«a^k m trenches 
of the fort, and fishe^ for flouiideig^ from the rocks.* 
Walter frolicked like a little cor^t la&pb, now under a 


tree, and now on the rocks at the. water’s ^dge and 
mother found she must lay aside her sewing ^d abandon 
readij|g altogether. So she l^ked after iis, and gave 


what heart she could to the sobne. The sea tossed and 
murmured iu gentle commotion, and e^^^ave .that 
rolled against the roc^^nrinced her, she said, that 
father was having a pleasant voyage, and yet she 
imagined more than one ^eril yawji^i|;j||k in the ^ ^stance, 
counted the chances that io 6 e^jl|^|jagat every fanner’s 
return, afld endeavored to conceive.what her mef mig^t 
he if father never came hofno. She Knew thaVh(‘r few 
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fri«ads would not desert her, nor withhold any sympathy 
or aid but she was so unfortunate in gaming friends and 
liavihg her true heart understood ! 8hll shuddered at the 
very thought of dependence ; and, ber^ of him who 
was the world to her, what mi^ht she do ? “ What may 

become of these glad little beings,” si^^hed she, ‘*who 
bless my eyes wdth so many of his looks ?” But slic 
went to the Juniper to forget her grief, and these fears 
were banished as soon as resolution could prevail. She 
cheered her heart and showed a smiling face. She 
joined in our sports ; die caught flounders for Jes&e; she 
gathered sea-weeds for me, and shells and pebbles fiiT 
Walter. In Ihe^Sdtemoon Milly Borlon and Hannah 
Buxton joined us, and very aoon Mxfs. Dorlon followed the 
runaway girls. They were welcome, company, and they 
remained Milly end I were despatched for 

anothetr bj|^t of^jjSy^&hments; a fire was kindled on the 
rocks, an^ we eji^ted a fine ^pper, and returned at 
suns^ with our hearts lightened and our spirits restored. 

That j^hasant day on the Jimiper was better than 
society or of comfort* for my mother. It 

soothed her nervds and solaced her lonely soul. ^ She 
read her lessop that evening with a clearer voice and 

¥ , ft- 

mor^ ohee^ul Inspirit, and foimd an early and ti! grateful 
sleep. The next day we haif^il^toTB from WenKam, and 
Mrs. Buxton and Mrs. Doilon were over in tlje ailernoon, 
convrisi^ig the wSh|e time in uferds that fell on mother’s 
bxejlhe comfert|ii|||of Heaven. 
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Months ]fassed away, and my mother ei^oyed many 
pleasant seasons, and thought every day, if iather was 
blessed, what satisfaction they would take in planning the 
little home they might be able to have. At first she 
desired that it should stand no^^^Fliillips’s Wharf, 
near the foot of I)^r1»y'ahreet, if ^cy'^ould purchase 
there, where we had enjdyed so many delightful walks, 
and where, firom the chahiberB, we a^llld. have a charm¬ 
ing view of the harbor and ita green ^hpres a|id islands 
But she cliangcd^hcr mind; and;|aifaf!T our 

friends in Wenham one da^, when brouglit h^e the 
gladness and beauty of summer tn her heasUjSfiSh^Tote 
father a letter, in which she said % 

I have thought much of late of t|0|i de^T little home 

V * * ^ 

wc are going to have one of these days ; and, unless you 
still insijat on I)erhy-Btreet,'‘anl your faiorite v^ew of the 
harbor, 1 think it musl^i^ m Wenham>|aflei^ all, %here 
things look more beautiful than ever to me;—or over on 
Lafayette-street, beyond ^terby’s Fax^, Or, if you must 
have the blue sea before you.^^y ndt build nhar Lynn 
Beach, ^here the grandest s^e rollijm^ and^^ yet 

where one sees no^ depart, and hearfi '"no sighs of 
farewell grief?” 
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AfleWlie first year, it occurred to my ipotlicr that she 

could ill a smaller and cheaper tenement than 

the one wc occupicfd, and add tlie dilHibcnce in rent to 

M'hal she might cam with her needle, so as not to draw 

any fiom her allawance, and have all the mote on father’s 
• # 
return, to buy that little home. Her friends objected to 

tile change, as they thought her tenement was small 

enough already, and they knew father would grieve to 

ihid she had worked so hard and pmrticed such self-denial 

in hla absence. But she was determined, and she took a 

o)iamber in a large brown old house in Bcckct court. I 

remember hoW 1 wept when we left our homo on the 

common for tha^lftjplcaaajit place. 

, Everything seemed to conspire us gloomy feol- 

inga* It wast a rough, wild in March, and wo 
thought iiie wind W(HlM*‘hlow us away while 

m(Mngr Sa.ihe a dreary and almost smothering 

darkness fell, and I'l^'^lrained in torreiitil^'Bll night.* And 
the h^e was so gloomy for the first fortnight! 1 had 

heard verfc^en of t}ic^ witches tliat once infested Palem. 
1 had heard houses and secret murders, and 1 

felt, if ever a hoUHerod harbdred’Vitches or been haunted, 
or concealed ^a murder, it muijit have been the old brown 
house hi l&c^et^urt. My xnethei^ told me it wks built 
not more than a hundred yoarsHi^, and that the witches 
were all dead. 

“ Tlif'UA* said I, ** this must lie the haunted house you 

'j M. •* 


have told sucli stories of'n^^e house wdiere the* bleeduig 
maifiappeSSUl ciying help, Kiecohiug mur¬ 

der 
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“ No, 110,” said my mother; “ that house is over the 
river, and nothing will molest ns here.” 

But the house ji^as filled with such a 
It was large as a bam on the ground, and was three 
stories high. It had never been painted on the out^de, 
and on the inside it looked as if no brttsli had touched it 
since the Revolution The fire-places were IhigOi and 
deep, and the mautol-shclves were as high as mother’s, 
head, and long and narrow. The base^ the chait;- 
moulding, the cornice, and casings, were indigo l^ue, 
and the ceilings had been whitewashed so manjy ’times they 
were flaky as the crust of a Christmas piei Bhe windows 
weie high and short, with little^ j^l^j^Jidistered glass. 
We took a chamber •and twrr ood-rooms on the secopd 
floor 

Our neighbors below had the roptitatiljSi of very inrio- 
cent people, but tbeic wild and witl^OaSd tc^ inc^asod 
my suspicions of the house, au^ mada,^e dieiid cur first 
lught in the ^chamber. The ^head or the fami^ must 
liave ]becn more than eighty ^years old. Hotkttd a long, 
thin nose, spotted a little with indigo,;which I mught he 
must have taken upon it w^han thd^Hjj^^'was painted, 
and he made motioQs with l^hands imd f^et*juat as I 
had heard the wizards did in ancient tipne. -He kept 
whispering to himself, laughing ^wming by 
turns, as if in conversation with some invisible being, and 
went around the strect|iicking t^p pins, nails, and buttons, 
as they said it was the custom dj^al wizards to do. 

This old man’s wjfe looked evi^n older l | b| |M a himaclf, 
and more 8 uspicioiis'.^|||he answrered ihc desn^tion of a 


gliost^gloom! 
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, She had a low, wrinkled forehead; her eyes 
were ^all and staring as a parrot’s, and closely set. 
There was a long hair mole of wolf’s gray on her cheek; 
her mouth was hollow, her nose and chin almost met, and 
she looked as if she could ride a broom-stick when the 
weather was mild and there was no wind to blow her 
away*. ^he saluted us with a little croupy voice, and she 
, was sweeping cob-webs. 1 could not doubt but she w'as as 
j(Ood a witch as old Ma’m Nurse or Mary Easty, while 
my mother thought they were a harmless old couple as 
there was in Salem. 

A son and his orphan children lived with them. The 
son was a maniac. It was told us that he had been a 
sensible little man, hut he was one of the jurors who 
doomed, that poor impulsive boy, Merrill Clark, to the 
gallows, for arson, which othefs induced him to commit: 
that he witnessed his.execufionj and saw his bright yel¬ 
low hair float *on the wdnd as he struggled with the pangs 
of death, and he was smitten with such horror for the 
heart-rending scene, and for his own action in the tragedy, 

f ^ 

he went ^ome a ishniao, and had continued a maniac to 
that day. '^P^JJSUelancholy obgect was*often before our 
eyes,^smiling and weepin^by turns ; crying now, “Poor 
Merrill! it was my roice thgt killed thee !” then, starling 
up with a locdr (d* ftantic joy^, <i^d saying, Thank God! 
we saved MerriU-^^he was eatH ’a pretty, tender boy—we 
, saved him from the gallows, and he is not dead !” 

This man increased itof terrors, though 1 was told 
tha^^ fiiQ9d.Buxtou was going to take ‘liim away and make 
an eftort & restcre his ramd^i^S^lbie children had wild 
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and glassy eyes, their hair was a smoky wliile, and they 
kept hitching up their shoulders There w^as a 'nncll of 
cals and pigs, and snuff and fish in the house, aad 1 was 
startled by ihe cohoes that gabbled and squeaked around 
the dreary chambers. 

However, there were several things to cheer us. On 

the first night, in particular, though dreary enough, we 

found it more clioorful than we expected. The black daik- 

ness without wrapped fold after fold aroi]y[id the city ; the 

wind blew a terrible blast; the thunder echoed tidth a 
• > 

sort of wizaid laughter in the sky, and the lightning 
startled us often irom our seats. But we had our large 
chamber lighted with a rousing fire, and spent the night 
with some enjoyment. Milly Dollon staid w'ith me, and 
uo lead the Kew England Pfimer, and told stories and 
riddles till bod-time, and were glad to have the dreams 
which we desired, as we expected th^ wotodd come to 
pass. 

Kumber Four,Becket court '^^as not nearly as pleasant 
as the house wc left; but we had a good roof and plenty 
of room, and what if there were tdbarming moll, with 
its proud old elms in view of o4r wind^, td"^put damask 
curtains out of mind, and refteii& our eyes ? Mother 
had a smaller rent to pay, ami with plenty of work and 
jierfect health, she main^^jpd little fcUnily in comfort, 
and sent Jesse and me to school, both summer axM winter. 

We remained some time in'Becket court, and that 
time wrought changes in the and characters of the 
children. I gro-w to a goodly stature* if that were all, 
and eiyi^cd such hsui^^nd spirits, I was wil^ig enough 
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1o "bo palled plain-looking, and to walk the streets witli a 
rustic gait. 

k 

JTesse continued a good And gentle boy, and on his 
sunny head a bright hope rested. Walter had lost not a 
cluster of that shining hair, nor a charm from his face, 
lior a dimple fitsn chin or hand, in those iimoccnt years, 
whU^'his milk-Avhite neck w'as soft and rosy as ever 
for a full taste of kisses. W^alter was the little darling of 
the imusehold. Walter was the pet and plaything of the 
< neighborhood. Half a dozen little girls usually contended 
ibr his hand 4x> lead him home from school. The milkman 

^ r 

had hinf often on his cart, driving his horse, like a lordly 
(wachman ; or away on his farm, feeding cows or finding 
l^ns* nests. Houses aift wagons enough were presented 
1]^ to have furnished a rpyal Stable in Lilliput. Old red- 
shirlod fishermen liked to taafe hini out beyond Baker’s 
Island to sed the'<suii rise from the ocean, and fish for cod 
.nxid haddock. The shop-keepers bantered him, and filled 


his pockets .with huts and cakes. And Aunt Bessie 
Kymptoii, a colored maiden, who.lived alone in Ihc^feourt, 
declared, while aU ye^boys waa little sassy snipes, 

Whltie WiritJi|«^3iTOs a swe^' jnirty picter of a boy as 
ever ^r eyes did see,” jand falter began to show that he 
was fiatterpd by all these notices and.praises. 

But who noting the cunning little elf? 

Who cohld help show^g ajStd looking praise, if they did 
not speak it ? Praise, too, that would sCt that rosy face 
dimpling^ with -smiles, of ^triumph, and light up those 
Togi.jsh. p^es witli ho^fiiful dashes. My mother made 
cpnstant Viertiuns to silence tly-^tteiies of friends, and 



conceal her own pride, and-^'et the hoy would find out hy 
the twinkle of her eye, in the sternest mood- -hy her face, 
long as she might draw*it, hy the tone of her voice and 
touch of her hand, that he was her favorite, and he would 
grow vain in spite of her. But that' vanity was only 
another charm in the eyes of many people. 

In these circunistaiices, in this dusky old house,- we 
lived, and counted the months that would soon bring 
around the lime for father to come home; when one 
evening, as we were starting for a walk by the water, a 
ffiiiior ran into the court and gave ipy motlier a letter. 
He liad just stepped from a vessel that had met with the 
Helen Doyle and exchanged despatched a few’ months bc- 
loie,. and brought letters to friends in Salem. Mother 
knew hy the superscription that the letter was from lather, 
ami forgetting to thank the bearer, or invite him in, she 
lU'w to her chamber, and hy the light of the Betting.sun 
devoured its welcome words. Father, had not seen an 
Jjour’s illness .since he left Salem. All of his crcw*wcre 
w(!ll and in tljc host ol'spirits. Gootl fortune had guarded 
the sliip, and guided their harj^ns as^they lay in a teem¬ 
ing fishery. They had already two-tKiitds of a cargo, ami 
with a mighty sperm whale' along side, and ten men 
bailing and barreling the clearest; oil, what could he 
write hut happy news,? AneJ why could he not make uj) 
a cargo and see Salem again in less than a year after 
the Ictler might reacli us ? He scut a sailor’s love to 
mother, and baih» her take ormfort, live well, and make 
the chij|ircn happy, denying little Walter notUiug that iu*- 
might wish ; and hef;^i)uld bring a hjart full of love and 
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a barrel full ol' oranges to us when he came home. He 
directed her to call on his agent, Mr. Ezra Coleman, iijr 
any funds she might desire, and hoped he would inakct 
eiiough, beside what was loft in that person’s liaiids, to 
procure the DerbJ^Jtreet home, of wliich they had enjoyed 
so many sweet anticipations. He warned the cliildrcii— 
“4itt3» double-chinned, white-throated Walter” in par¬ 
ticular—those are his words^—“ to stand-to for a regular 
stoim of kisse^when he came.” 

m 

That unexpected news was almost too much for my 
poor mother. In, a paroxysm of joy she crumpled the 
letter to a wad on her bosom, and soaked it with her 
tears. The full moon rose, and after getting Walter to 
6l(^ep, she tooh me and Jesse by ti]^Q hand, and enjoyed 
her walk by the water. It was an evening 1 shall alw'ays 
remember. The very waves seemed io congratulate us 
with sympathetic murmurs, and the moon and stars 
looked glad on our account. We did not return until 
nine, 'and nearly all that night wc were kept awa]^ 0 .,by a 
joy that was more refreshing than slumber. Mother and 
1 talked of the ni^ home, and concluded, if father pre¬ 
ferred Derby-stre^i® Wenham Or Lynn, we would gladly 
favor his wishes. But the house should be a cottage of 
the Gothic style ; my on^ room, in one wing, should be 
hung with landscape paper, and the little attic chamber 
over the porch, for 'Walter, should be as pleasant as it 
could be niade. Our mosses, shells, foreign birds and 
curiositicF, shouM all be arranged in father’s room, to 
remind him of his voyage^ and every thing w could 
work to adorn its furniture should be done. 
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The time would not be long before w'e should see him ; 
ho would return in the loveliest season of the year, and 
we resolved to 0|ijoy ourselves as best we could until he 
came. We would not go back to a la,]^er tenement; we 
would buy nothing better to cat ^B^ll'ear than we had 
bought; we ■w'ould not draw on Mr. dbleman at all for 
money, and no less work should be done in oinr^S^eekct 
chamber ; but we would enjoy ourselves now more than 
ever, thinking of what was written in the letter, and of 
the love and good fortune my father would bring. 



Oke morning, very early, we had risen to talk of all 
* * 
that happinesS) wheii a neighbor knocked at our chamber 

door. My mother turned pale at first, and 1 threw up 
my hands sdarmi Ibr lJife knocking was unusual, and 
seemed a slartlxbg omen of some great sorrow. But wc 
soon knew our visitor, and were enured, by his presence, 
that he had come on a kindly errand. It was Hannah 
Efiixton’s-father. As the reader must already have sup¬ 
posed, he was a member of the Society of Friends. Ho 
descended from%e family of Buxtons who emigfrated from 
England on the early Settlement of Salem; and he maiii- 
taix^d a zeal which would have made him a martyr^two 
hiiilibred years ago. 

Nathan Buxton wto about fifty-five years old. He was 
a straight, round, nohle-looking^.;)nan, with a rare force 
and vivacity of both outward anrf inward life. His head 
had the mould of more ,^an common character. It 

"i* * 

evinced great firmness ; ft showed aggressive and even 
destructive energy ; but it was amply rounded over the 
forehead ; wHle a stranger judged at a glance that his 
soul was mistre^ of his senses, and had changed all his 
passions lo principlds of Christian life. He had dc^p and 
acute perceptions ; his Eoman nose,: and fine mouth and 
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chin, expressed goodness, firmness, and wisdom combined. 
His hair was streaked with a trifle of gray, and was 
brushed hack fl.’om his forehead, behind his ears, and fell 
on his shoulders in venerable waveii| His countenance 
was of that fresh and rosy cast a white neckcloth 

so well befits, and he always wore one. He wore the 
liandsoracst Ctuaker coat 1 ever saw ; there wa^ 6. dainty 
pride in his long brown w^aistcoat and neat silk stockings ; 
and.small clothes became him well. 

By the familiar voice of this good Ftiend, my mother 
was saluted on that early doming, and He said,—“ Be 
not'afraid, Mabel, by tills unusual call. Thoe knows 
1 always rise early to have my walk and get a taste of 

i. " ^ 

fresh morning air,* and I hope Tve not fetched thee^l 
new's. 1 was told lhat Daniel had lefl his money w'ith 
Eznrji^ Coleman, and the6 h^id drawn ^thing from,him 
since Daniel went away ?” 

“ It is BO, frienSt Bn^ton/Vsaid mother, turning j»ale, . 
ah^^trembling as she spok^. ** But why—what 
matter ?—^nothing bad, I hope V* ^ ^ 

1 hope nothing hadv Mibel; but 1 fear it is coming 
out that Ezra is not as trt^ty as thought, and 1 re¬ 
membered thy money, and liasteiied here this morning to 
advise thee to remove it into wfer hands.” 

k, 

“ Dear me ! 1 hope we shall not lose all that money. 
Have you heard correctly,' friend Buxton ? Everybody 
said Mr. Coleman was* a very honest man. We could 
have put it into the savings bank, hut we felt that it 
woultf be even safer in his han-'s. He has all of a 
thousand dollars, which iny poor husband earned on the 
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Btormy sea;' aiul how can ho have a heart to wrong us 
out of a cent 

" 1 hope it ia all safe—1 think it is etfie, Mabel, ii’ thee 
runs right away l^^i,,sees to it. But, knowing it would 
be hard for Danieipplose a dollar of his earnings, and, 
fearing it might be unsafe, I thought thee would allow 
me to set thee on a carelul watch.• 

“ 1 thank you, friend Buxton, for this very kind interest, 
and 1 will put on my bonnet and shawl-, and.^’ask you to 
go with me and see how the matter stands. Mercy, you 
see to 'VYaltelt, broil the mtckerel, and draw the tea; 1 
will return soon. How m«'we lose a dollar of ihal 
money which has bedu so dearly earned, and sacredly 
kept ? 0,1 hope all is right!” 

Be cahp, Mabel—^be calm, and in patience possess 
thy^ soul: if it is lost, thee should not let it worr^'^^e. 
The money is not so precious as the'lpve which gathered 
and saved it. Happy will thy"%t<mie he ' with Daniel 
luj^ the children, and that lively faith of thinOrWen if 
tm remains poor . in Becket ^urt. Have patience 
now; thee has not lost thy friends, lior thy faith, nor thy 
conscience ; and in any event will be richer to-day 
than hundreds that have their* thotisanda. 1 fear that 
iilzra Coleman is \i'cakef^:!Aan we, and needs that some 
one should walk with him and set his steps aright. But, 
however, I hope that he has not even stumbled this time, 
much less stepped away irom the good path. Come, 
Mal^^ '‘ake courage, and go with me and see.” 

My mother put on her bonnet and shawl and went 
with Friend Buxton to learn the truth of the report. Mr. 
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Coleman met them with a face all beaming with the 
blandest smiles; and, though he ackiio-wie^d he had 
trouble enough ta justlty the rumor, he decHred he was 
glad they had come to know for them^ves how matters 
stood, and enabled them to return the happy\asi^r- 
ance that no one would be wronged "'‘’by liim, and every 
trust was safe in his hands. 

tr 

«> 

13ut before the week ended, a sad disclosure was made, 


and the people of i^em w'ere shocked as by ah earth¬ 
quake. Ezra Coleman had failed, and ruined many of 
his best friends. “ That mam'uf silken words and angel 
fd.ee,” as Friend Buxton afterward called him, — that 

H * 

friend of the friendless, as he claimed to be—was a false 
deceiver; ainjkwidQVs and orphans, servant girls and 
operatives, absent sailors, the poor and needy, were robbed 
of the hittle savings they had trusted in his hands. ^ 

Every mill of my father's haoney was lost, without our 
sharing a dollar of w)|^t he ^pected we would draw for 
comforts ^■v^hich he khew 'wOi^d he hard to earn by me 
neealc. «And a sad woman, |fideed, was my mother, kiM 
sad was my,own heart, whelt the truth at last came out! 
We dared little for oursedves^ f^hile all might have health, 
and plenty of work came in, iut it was father's money ; > 
he hud earned it all on the lea^yenturing among trea¬ 
cherous cannibals, suiTering the fires of African fevers, 
eluding the pursuit of pirates, and .returning in winter 
often to'this wild New England coast,' tq dopositJmndred 
after hundred in that false friend’s h'ands ! 

My fhother took tq her bed fer four days, and endured 
the anguish of her grief. Many attempted to comfort 
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her, but therct-were only three or lour who k^ew in what 
way to aj^^roach her, or to adminieter comfort to Bueh a 
heart, while most that was said in^eased her sorrow. 
Lydia Buxton best earthly comforter. This good 

woman was a tyj^ of beauty which I fancied that an 

•u' 

artist must admire. Her form was grace and majesty 
combined. Her features were chiselled as finely as those 
of a Grecian grace, with .a full, smooth forehead, and nose 
and mouth expressing intelligence, *BpirituaFi|iowcr, loye 
and peace. Add to this a soil, white complexion, changing 
to crimsoxt' when she warmed with crpotion or kindled 
wuth thought, a head of brown hair, too romantic for a 
(iluakor woman as she was," and eyes that beamed with 

tlie mingled lustre of a warm heart andP^a sunny soul, 

* 

and will have the best impression I can give you of 
my mother’s friend. • > ' 


- 

Her cap had a (Quaker plaim^e^, her''dress.t/t^re the 
^QiUaker color, and there was ^ 

as of new-fallen snow, or new-bloWn floW|l|pi^whilo 
mey were alw^ays arranged (uncopisoiously, I aiei^l^re,) in 

* M 

the best style to reveal-the grace of her fiilsn and per¬ 
fection of her features. Hcr vcdco was soft and rather 
low and tremulous, .bi^t ^rich and 'musical. She was 


mA 


tender and fiympathelic‘|^'a.child, and yet 1 never saw a 
tear on her clieek, nor observed isny sign of weeping, 
except in her eyefs, which glistened with tears a dozen 
times a|^y. v^Shc had only one habit that I ever disliked, 
ani^ll^''perhaps, 1 ought not to have noticed. 1 did not 
notice it as I grew older, but children are too close ob- 
Bervoi*s, and too ealily annoyed. She kept her mouth and 
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lips in almost ^onstant motion, as if she were chewing 
some little i^neyed quid.'^ 1 merit^d a. whipping; when a 
curious child, for up to her one day and asking 

her if she chewed tobacco. I was oficr her some 

that father had brought home from.G^a, hut 1 had only 
time to see her blush and take a quicker rock in her chair 
before my mother had me by the shoulder, removing me 
with quick, long steps into the kitchen. I ought to have 
known bcttelfi^nd 1 did notjresist my punislmient. Lydia 
Buxton’s pure lips and ple^ant breath should have con¬ 
vinced me that she no tobacco; but what she did 
use 1 know not. as any one 'eyer ,£>und out. Some said it 
was a little ball of white paper; some said her tongue, 
and others, a thread of-silk ; 'but it is most likely that the 
motion, was only a habit, and she chewed nothing at ail. 

She. Sometimes these motions while giving com¬ 
fort in iSie but they never amtoyed my 

mother, and she waa^^qk^ys Afonger and more cheerful 
when had ihade her a ijsit. V 

Shq^j^d4ess than otbars, bi^ she had learned the mys-^ 
tery of comf(^' and she sooth^ mother at last to resigna¬ 
tion and. peace. To hard heg'come in and sit do vim, if 

» 

she spoke not a dozen words; |^as a solaoe^hich she iblt 
most deeply; and when 8or|d^i^|uLd had its day, she 
resumed her cheerful moods: 

Her thoughts were now on my father ficom morning till 
night—on his good ^rtune the whale^Bfdieryr?ip^ the 
happiness we would enjoy when he came homt. '^i^^is 
hopg, however, was raised only to he disappointed, for we 
were Soon informed, that after he had Started for home# 

9 * 
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with a full cargo, the vessel struck a oji one of the 
south’Sea islands and went to pieces, a tota^,wreck ; and 
while most of the crew perished, after his almost •‘super¬ 
human* efforts to ^ save them, he was delivered, as hy 
mitacle, taken oh' board a British brig, and landed in 
London, and he would be homo in five weeks in tlie 
Cleopatra; 

"When this new grief camO upon us, my mother felt 
that she had never sufterod before, her j|il^er sorrows 

^ 4 A 

appeared ^^ght in the contrast. But she remembered, 
at length,]^thpat her trouble was nothing, compared with 
that which the widows and orphans of hb>* lost crew 
suffered ; that hy God’s mercy fkther had been spared ; 
that he was returning, that his society would be sweeter 


than the fairest smiles of fortune, and it was our duty to 
put away sorrow, and prepare, witE thankful hOditS and 
cheerful faces, to receive him* r laiit considerations 
.^wrought a great change in far did thdy elevate 

above her recent grief, that she appwed qu^^appy 
' again, and she dreamed of a heppy meeting£,{at|P|^^ us 


what we would have, and how we woul(l^ appekir, to 
make him forget his"^ troubles. ^ ' 


You would have thoia|[ht our old Becket chamber had 
never made sorrow ill^^st, if you had given us a visit 
then. Mother hecanm^isi resolut^nnd hopeful, she imag¬ 
ined she cou^ support the whole family,' and she declared 
diiO if father would permit her, and 

the' sea., and make hilaiself happy at home; 

I JesseaM-1*'were telling Hdhr we would Knoice to 

•r 

•see him, and what yre would do when a little older, to 
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buy a home for,our parents; and'Walter “ stood-to,” 
morning, ndt^ and ^ht, for that “^atorm of kisses.” 

Dftring the last few days, hardly an hour passed with¬ 
out some one or all of us running down Jo Bentley’s Rock, 

f » 

to look for the Cleopatra. Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
passed, and no sight of the expected vessel. Thmrsda} 
morning, before we rose, we said we ItneNv she would sail 
in sight before the sun went down. At dinner, 1 remem¬ 
ber, 1 said ^ eyes itched, and 1 was going to hear some¬ 
thing that would make me ory, and I hoped:it might be 
for joy. Jesse was sent to market for a pair of cliickeus ; 

I went to^the store fm some codee, and mother prepared 

/ * 

for getting ^a good supper, as soon as the vessel should 
appear. Jesse still.? deolmred he knew father would be 
home, and have the oranges given out before dark, and 


WfdtertjsUmplcd and'^pojr his curly locks in expectation 
of the &mts and:'lps66^^'^ Mother'even went and dressed 
herself in white, (the oblor th^ father was so fond of,) and 


said would go*'and stai^ on the wharf, where she 
paitg^^^ him, and wave .In him, while the ship was 
comilrg to tl^^ore. Mrs. B^ton and Mrs. Dorian came 


over to wit^ss her joy and |give a welcome to Captain 
Winthrop.. ^ v* 

But all at j)n€e,' my motl^rM^ed ghastly pale, and 
weeping with the s«ii^ grief w^hiMi oppressed her on the 
day my father left, kiss^ US, and told us she feared 


we would never see figliin, for Bqmethmg'J^§^i|^Ured 
her that he was de^l At that moment a ,'$tt](^^y 
came running into Iht pourt, and stamping up stairs and 
crying, “ The Cleoj^tra’s coming ! joy ! joy ! joy ! Mrs. 
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Winthro^ Captain Winthrop will bo home in half an 
hour!" The hoy izm. away without* wa^ipng to get his 
news<moncy, and we shouted and danced with id joy'vhich 
mother could not restrain. We hade her rejoice, and go 
and stflmd on the wharf, as she said she would, and wave 
to father as he sf^led in. But she lay down on her bed 
and wept as if her heart were breaking. In came friend 
after friend, to congratulate her, and they were astonished 
to find her sobbing and panting in such an ^^^ny of grief. 
Some calle(^4l^ hysterics, and chided her. We, children, 
were indign^t because she would not allow us to run 
down to the wharf; while none but Mrs. Buxtpn seemed 
to enter into her sympathies or take her part.' In half an 
hour, however, the Cleopatra was aj:, her moorings, and a 
sailor entered our chamber, and with a hushed breath 


«r 

and moistened eyes he informed m^i^p^r mother thit her 
husband was no more. - . 

My father had taken passage eu .>tr^iDfeepatr4. in very 
good health; but he brooded ovef/ mfi iTQtiblei^^ was 
attacked by a violent fever, died in eight da^^^|^as 
buried in th(> sea. And the grief which in 

upon our joy the reader may imagine Let 

half raised GLurtain fall tlint I iQay not re-enter that 
melancholy scene ! ll^|||$nay not add its cri^hing griefs 
to what 1 have since su^r^^!^ Tha,t was a sorrow 
which Mrs. Big^ton could not biop%|^' eomfo^ very soon, 
and jBothmg for a week^ut hef presence, and 

|jo physical needs;.^aFe that the consola- 
tioni’^ VMcH* could rec^j^^o hind hefr broken 

heart, were best dispensed in silent i^'rnpathy and deeds 
of friendly love. 
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V. 


It surprised our familiar friends even to see my mother 
yield to su^^minoderate grief, ibr they kne>W she had an 
energetic will, and faith and resolution,'^i^d they sup¬ 
posed she would have been more resigned at the death of 
the dearer being in the world. And persons slightly 
acquainted were astonished, for they supposed she had not* 
much love ; and they w'erc bold to say they would show 
more fortitude than she did, even for the sake of her 
children and friends^^d they would go about and attend 
chur^v as thoi^g^. zb]^on had Icfl a little comfort,iaiLd 
make thi) hdMvOf- their’ hereai|^ment. 

But; with all'* her" resoluli^ she w^as crushed by this 
lastlil^^ilPITPW, and she went and moaned incessantly, 
ona^lhspt b# .bed,<.and refused to see anybody hut the 
Buxtons dr three relatione. . 

■iWv ■ . 

The Buxtons looked' after ^^^^hildren, and taught us 
how to appear in her room, Wh|||^ey continued to come 
and sit down by her ^d instant assiduities 

they acted the praymlS&'^'eon^lationB, and regards, which 
others wonld have spqkon.’ The prayfera w<^^'Xfj^ered 
in heaven, and"the“iSi||i^lation8 took root in 
and hu^od and blopfe at last, If not like lilies in a 
garden, like lilies iri lfi lake, with all the more flowers, Aiid^ 
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whiter ana more Iragrant for Bpringing from the waters of 
grief. 

Her faith and will at last revived, and she resumed her 


cares once more. She had less courage to sew late at 
night |iow than when visions of the cottage home in¬ 
spired her ; she nad less economy and skill, and she w'as 
obliged to send me out to service, at twelve, to help her 
maintain the family. 

It was mr^^hief oom&rt to know that I wlfk of a little 

ij » 

service to melancholy home. 1 had a stout will, and 
while I acted with some msolution for a child,. 1 believe 1 
tried to approve myself to my mother and he^^ends hy 
*good dispositions; hut Heaven knows how <!^en I came 
short of my duty. 1 had never reamed to sew on my 
mother’s work, as I had taken charge df the nurSery and 
kitchen while she made coats and '^ts. 1 had 

to learn her trade : I disliked it; Informed every¬ 
thing else^ she demanded, and she tjfas grateful for my 


help. . , ‘ 

At this time a person came to engage, jEner;^^^^[er 
service. Her name was Carey, and,^by ijMi^omen of 
Ma^m Oaroy, she was known to* many.in tot^n. 
She kept \ little toy az^JiffiVision shop, and took in wash¬ 


ing near the comer Pleasant^streets ; imd as 

her last daughter haafiist been me^ed against her will, 
and lefl ,.her .^one in her hom<S^|pd bhsiness, she was 

^^ 1 ^ ^ ^ ( 'lijsr 

for a girl to daughter’s place.' 

ahd called to.,^ ^ ^e. She called wilh 
one of friehds ; and such impressions of all 

parties, an engagement was made and 1 went to live with 
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her, agreeing to tend her shop most%f the tim^ and help 
her to wasIE iroxii^when she hurried, for cents 
a week. ' 


01’ the liistory of my mistress, beibre I went with her, 

4> 

1 have never been particularly informed. My inc^er said 
she was of an ancient anil worthy fam%v^d had always 
borne a respectable name. 1 remember 1 kept callmg her 
" Mother Carey ” for a week or bo, and first question 

I askeih^h^l^as, if she woB the pwner of the 

chickens of which 1 had heard the gailorfr^^i^. 1 would 
have been glad of an affirmative aiHwer, for I w^ould 
lave likj|^:|he care of a littl# peeping brood. 

I found Ma’m Caiey by no means the worst woman on 


the street. She didhot at that age pretend to any fas¬ 
cinating ways., 'She' said they called her fair when she 
waa;fr%irl, and 1 w$ ,add that she may have been prim 
and dsd&ty, ’ while her face w'as agreeable, s^c 

’is* I. ^ • 

was rather coafse i^d fat. fie •Wks both bronchial and 
as1^ii:ig(|atic, and if she attem||ed to utter a kindly word, 
w^re broken, and Were frequently taken for the 
opP Ite ,gbod intentio|L. She , had an unpleasant 

way of ,s]d^|piig> her shouiders and pursij^ het'lips, 
'^hich repelled miiny persdf^^om her 't^^pathy and 
trade'. She kinarw ^ 'theso^^oSKtunes; and told me 1 
would find that pi&o^were mora*sliocked by the smallest 
personal blemish by any defor^iity of , heart. 
^Her sentiments werj^^fU^ the side of 


deavorqi^ to he hou,f^^i| hnr business would in 

sickness , and distr^^^was very kind, and by her po- 
tent teas and syrups she gave much comfort, and wroiight 
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many cuu?6b. Bi|it, m Bhe had been twice robbed of her 

1 

last shilling, she iblt that she ought to be more suspicious 
of the world, and conduct her business with more tact 


and prudence. 

Sh^'^lfiOpt a tidy ^op. You would not have found 
more than a d<^n hies in her windows on the latest days 
of At^st, and tl^pse were not of that corpulent and 
officious kind which swarm in our largo cities. Her 

n; 

bread, her ca^^ji@r candies,, milk, eg^t ^jeast, and 
fruit, and fresh as any on that street. 

1 had my instructions on the first morning. I w as shown 
where every ailicle was ptlaodd, and 1 soon h^ Xhe coii- 
lents of the little shop in tiiy eye j but I could not help 
trembling under the orders she ’gifVe me concerning the 


trade 1 had engaged to conduct.: J feared 1 could not 


plewe my employer and yet, .J^e.ftfreoEge. Frugorose, 1- 
had a good knack of hoping, and my business. 

The first 1 did w'as to,go and bring bushes to hang^ 


around Ihe shop, to give it a smell oi' freshness, aiidoatlhrc 
the.flies away from the sugar and cheese. . t|mc 

to help Ma’m Carey s good deal in k^;^^^ry, alfet to 
knit ^d i^w for myself occasionallyJfi:.ffib' ^1^^. 

When a d^Sj^mer ca|^^;met him pn her with as plea¬ 
sant a smile as 1 bad,*^Pi^ fcave "childii^^hnd alh^o^est 
atteution 1 could bestow.. I could’j(lip a pint of milk in 
the smallest moment, and give a^^^pnre full. I did up 
sc^jls i^ice^ in the neatest pa||ii|i^nd with the cleaii' 
ei^l^mgs I could find. My and tumi^a locked 

and tasted as if fresh from the my shelves had no 


dust, my cases were unspotted, my counters and 
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floor were tidy as a parlor, and my acknowledged 

that I was quick and .accurate in change. 

But six months had not passed, before Ma*m Carey paid 
me the last of my wages, and told me I might go |tpme, 
and she would look out foi^ another ^girl. And it'^aii9 not 
without sorrow that I heard thi^^notice; 'I likedbusi¬ 
ness very wbll, and had visited my moflfor an hour every 


night, and "at end of each week, laid money in her 


lap, to pay 




^ y ^ V: 

^ .tU 


;h besides 


tion of her rant, .and 

to clothe myself. 

1 claim ];^o' merit for this, bpt I took" satisfaction from 
these 


ings, and tbiS^QS^to wMch 1 applied them, 
and wept in fear that my pleasure would not soon return. 
Ma’in Carey found nb'fault with my services, excepting 
that 1 was a little too frank with her customers. If 
night’s'^npiidk was mixei^y^ith morning’s, I felt that 1 must 
tell thendL for the world. If the bread'or 

cake was, so^tim^two days'Oid ; if the radishes were 
not.i§^^ pulledif the yeast vlv’aa stale or the bu^^er ran- 




BiOxbury crackers Were made in Lynn, and 
our Salem, Lknew.that my looks y^pnki 

confess it ir lonj^fae vvere ifod, and so 1 aH^ed my 


tongUjp ita own hoiu^ way, trade wM often lost, 

whffla^ l^baps n#* one -woulwlS^^ been censured for 
making n good bargain.'. But«»it went, and while Ma’m 
Carey praised mf fol^^^e things more than I deserved, 


she insisted that a 


have a smoother tdngr%: to 
recommend her artied^*#^^^ smoother tongue she ^po- 
ciired within two dayl^of^^ie time I left her. 
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VI. 


While 1 was ^ servi^^ with Ma’m my brother 

Jesse waS^ot He had a situalion as errand-boy in 

a grocery stote, aikd^^arried home more wages than one 
'w ould expect froi^"4 ofihis age. It '^^4 a grief to 
my mother to put us to service/So young, yet such were 
her circumstances, she grieved stili 'more when my wages 
ceased. Then the anguish of - her bereavernent was 
revived. And to this anothe^^^l^. waa&.|id!^V which 
made the bitter cup run over, ^ , ^ " - 

It was told her, at last, as a ciiive^tlt report, that she 
had hot been kind to my father, and every wouhd'?^ her 
heart was tom open, to bleed and ache with 
whjch no power on earth could sooSl^^ S^^^as Eskircd 
agA'^ and again, that none of her, IHedds*$raleVod it, or 
heard it ^i^but ofieiipa^;^''But ilia rnmbr of a thing" so 
abhorrent to her h^^Vas m(ffe\l3iii4 ^le 
Her faith and wiU were still firm and xesed^^te, ilttt her 
iiervbs were too much-shatter<^;'^^ alter a struggle and 
a prayer for strength and fell beneath the 

biifjfdcn -of her woe. A qufe oB^^ption seized her, and 
she knew her end was nigh. nPorMrsclf, she welcomed 
the event, and was eager to taste the relief it would bring 
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her ; but there were her precious oliildiep Ujt be left with¬ 
out a parent or a home! > 

There was Walter, the "tender, the helpless, the spepially 
beloved, and how could she leave him to the sorrows and 
temptations of this world ? Inexpressible v^s my 
grief as she thought of parting with her ^ildrcu^^nd 
grief at last deprived her of her reason* lincl in that way 
seemed to "work ^ own cure. After that i^e appeared 
to be unconsG^Bl of our sitnatu^vOXC^t for brief and 
distant sintervals, when she Woukl'^U herded, an^. 
pity us, and drench us witk tears. that, for most 


of the time, t^imagined and enjoy¬ 

ing her fbrmdrbliss. Sometimes she returned to her hap¬ 
py girlhood, and was wuikii^ W'itli father hand in* hand 
to schoolor off a Moving at Orne’s Point, or on Derby’s 
Farm. his return from sea, and 

talked, with him, asif^^j^ were all living in the now 
liome we had expect^ to enjof, Sjometimes shp was 
spreln^l^l^r cloth for family p|c-nic on Baker’s IkBnd, 
and 'aga^^^e would cry out, *’l^lt is irot so! he is not 
dead, I knoi 


home to-day !” And from 
all these dr^mui she would wak^n and w^cep iOj^j^d the 
sweet visicns^wercmot ^e. thcy l^jier face 

kindle^ jM| ^ith a bright ^d hea^P^ psmile, and she rose 
ftom h^pillow and threw up h|r aims as if to embrace 
some person, and excl|^«|id, “ doy I joy! we meet in 
heaven now% and Wal|^|;j;i^th us, j^nd. Mercy, and Jesso ! 


—all our troubles ji^.! j(^! joy I we meet in 

he.'ivcn I” and after a^^d'nt, in which she sat entranced, 
she fell back on her piBow, and closed her eyes in death. 
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As we &sent when she died, my mother had in- 
formed Mrs/'Bakton where she preferred to have ns live, 
but «he died so suddenly, there was no time for further 
* arrani^ements, or for the anguish of taking hnal leave. 
TiiAecene that followed her death I cannot ^d heart to 
deiKlIbe. I bore myself with unexpected calmness at 
first, but when ^n^first stunning efiect was over, it seemed 
that my heart was broken to pieces. brother Jesse’s 

frantic grief, tl^.^art*rending sdtik^and cries for 
mother, po^^|^||por 4^thd^1” which little Walter kept 
up for hours, im$^|!|P^ted for days, increased my anguish, 
and made life itsyf VT)iiiet woe. • ' 

. Experience has shown Uie that death is always an 


unwelcome messenger.^,Come 'Ct^eu he may to our dear 
human homes, wc shudder and wfeep as'he en^rs. Take 
whom he will, the young ma|^;^e^d^j^|i^nt or child, 
the tears will gush,. and thh^’Seait^wi^ throb with 
anguu^L, while the tongue most eloquently pl^ds'thal he 
may i&t lay them in his lonely ijpd. fear 

that it will go ill with them hereafter; hut^ch is our 

' * "s'- 

human love, we cannot hear to nHHi^ leave, though 
it^be on ^.heavenly journey, the separation, the inter- 


ruptiou of near coimni^ings is iyh^ we dre^ and what 
embitters our beri^^^ent. For those ^r&w 


wan, for those eyes to he dimmj^, for those hands to be¬ 
come cold, that have given l^tlie warm grasp of affec¬ 
tion ; for those voices to he^^K|i^ that have been elo- 
quent with accents,, of Jpve;^pwf^ur house echo the 
wailing' of sad funeral hours^^i^^^^lves .an anguish that 
wrings the tender heart, and witn tearful eyes and quiv- 
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ering breath we name him the King of Bijit th^re 

arc scenes of death, in comparison wjth^.<^ich many 
others called.mournful, appear happy and petbcefol. ,And 
0, my friend! wdiat -scene is shaded more deeply with 
melancholy ; what event of providence is harder to 
cilc with thi infinite love of God, than that of a 
closing her tender eyes in the sleep whBe father¬ 

less children are left to wander ami^ ^e .sorrows and 
temptations of world? „ 

'few? 
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VIL 


My mother was fncni^^eamo together 

4e learnii&r li|p^qi]«|P^d separate the children. Jesse 
was to go wiliPKsjj^er, whose errands he had done; but 
my poorl)rother^®W A^sh^^ firame, and tardy foot, and 
the grocer refused to keep' him, so he went with our uncle 
in Wenham. I went with to do housework 

for wages, and Walter went witSi Aiiat in Danvers. 

Our separation was anoth^ 

guish, whose hittemesi' w'as-ii|^^Pe € happened 

to mf^tain more firmness ^'ii|^.,than I' expected, but 
wheh^’^Jesse clasped my neck, and pltoded£j|j[|L me to 


keep the chamber, and be a i:noth»;^to hiih?mK Walter, 




and Walter threw himself inW; 


it, crying to have 

j? X' ^ ° 

jnj^ gq^d .sleep with him in Danvers, and feed him till 
mothet back from the skyv 1 lest my resolution^ and 
was more of a chUll^Aa they^,;. ^ b|!]ithflpi|,^§ 
to their new homek, andaft^ 1 ^ad ^ent a Jbrtpight witli 
Walter, 1 returned and went tq^^|^. Bmetpn^^ 

For an inexperienced orp^i^^^l, few places on earth 
could have been foi^dj|||^i|^mahle than mine. With 
all their afiluence, the ]^tQns"^|mi|^ed the& afifairs with 
economy as scrupulous and as was their costume 
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were. Weltered by 

' ' 

plain and 
Ka good furniture, 
ich enabled the 


and address. They resided in South Salem, ^ house 
was more ancient in style than years, for it li^,d a suit of 
gray old gj^^'so.ppinmon in that town, and had the large 
square form minted stories we ^ often see there. It 
was the very symbol of quiet Cluakcr comfort. It’^icoipr 
inaiided a charming view of the harbor, and a g^^pse 

J|* 

of the sea, and the ships and islam^^^fflhere’ were firs 
and larches in the door-yard, and it surrounded with 
groups of haiulfiame firuit-treaSh. 
elms and maples. And while 
neat in all apartments, it Was fi] 

ji 

and arranged ^ with a conveniipce 
women to (iismiss their cOar'es in the shortest time, and 
enjoy extra hours hi^p^irersation and with books. There 
was one large pai^or^;] 


r, and it was hung w'ith a plain 
white sath^papei^ and decorated with pictures full of 
the charily, and peace. One 

picture was a ^and sc^e, on which a shepherd 

appeared fe jJKs fiock was grazin|[ on the openinj^ in 
the littte^mks aroup^; his wifo:^t with her work in her 
lap, and her as if 'to descry some object in 

the valley below”; ontf of his otiildreu was following A 
stately old corset witK his father’s crook; andtlier was 
fondll^ a meek little liunb is tl& ^^ap, and another—a 
blue-eyed cherub with apj^C chefks—clasped its father’s 
nock, and bestowed a which one could see admin- 
istered. . . . 

Another picture Millennium, and it 

_i 1_1. ; ’___ 



represented not only 
fhe nations of the car’ 



rif^id lamb hi company, but all 
every class *iiid color, enjoy- 
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ing cqi^py^ fellowship. Another gave us Oherliii 
and his )$weet xm^^arish in the Ban de La Koche, and 
we ^w Cat^lics an^^.lProtestants, In on^^entle hand 

Amuni? tlift T^ril’a tnlrmor fKft Ironi 


ground the Lord’s taking th^ Ibti^'^riifc from 

Christian poor’s hands. 

Aij|,other sho^d us an Asylum for the Blind, and 
o&rs, Orj^p’s Home and Sailor’s Snng^^Harhor. 
Another was a of Charity, (suggested, as I was 

told, by an old pbet lJ tooming with ang^ic grace and 
beatil^, crowxi^;.'mtfflKire of gold, seated on an ivory 
chair, with a ]^air of l^tle do^i^ at her side, and a mul¬ 
titude of babes, re^ldng her blessings, and sporting like 
lambs around her. / 

The other rooms, on the giop^d^or, (the kitchen, 
especially,) were all as pleai^yd!l^^|p[h^^arloi:, atd WTie 
not without the large old hre-placSs, ^JiJch I have seen 
blaae in so many blissful Yajd^ihoniilii^lFll^chlBU^ 
were numerous, and cheerful: liked in^'^wn exceed- 

ingly. wjt was situated in one of the gables; ani^j^as hung 
with three or four pictures, whi^ were as 

lessons to the occupant. On tl^^^pi^h wall was a picture 
of Penn and the Indians; on Sfe sbuthiwas one repre¬ 
senting Wilberforce in the act of unlocking the fetters of 
a kneeling slave ; 04 thfit east wi? one representing BJiizar 
beth Fry, 011 a visit, to Negate J and nn the west, a 
simple landscape, in which a 1 ^"^!. flowed^ and a herd of 
deer were standings and stopping to dnnk—a piece 


wrought III German Wjj 


^heir eldest daughter. 


From my window I had pK>spec%. ft was a 

west wdndow, it is true, and LiSpra not ste the haiboi^ 
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nor the Beverly woods, nor Baker's Island, lay in 

full view of the east parlor-windo^jl^'c^^ I 

went belo^^ in the morning, hAve'"^’a si^i of the fields, 
sloping dpwij^ iJiore, as revealed their rich 

green verdure^ and kindled their stveet^.dews. Bui J|!^ was 
not anxious for another room, or anol^r prospect 
my window. I could sometimes de ^j p ohjig^ ai|^ 
lant as Bunker hill monument, Boston haxhor 

lights. 1 saw the old lyoods j^fSwamscot beach, and 
the Lynnfield forest, and the m Hw allevs between. I saw 
Witch Hill on the north-west, (alwough^^ would not boast 
that tJuit enriched my landscape^l^hile on the south¬ 
east there was a bea^tfel grove, from which I could hear 
the thrushes I had tlie sunset to myself, 

^ sunrise;) I had the sunset 
kindling all th^%,^scape to a radiant verdure as one 
ever e^joyte^^^C moi^g. 

The Bi^^jara^omily liiB 4 included a few acres on which 
there smaB “ pastur^ a cornfield, gayden, and 

orchai|^^,The gal^n^ was |pie pride of South. Salem; 
but the finest"'omsupei^ of|Hhat happy home were the 
beautiful hear^ of t^^fiimily. 

Before I 'went there I thought it ■was va^ in. Nathan 
to say so much of Bydia as Iw did..^, ‘But I soon discovered 
(as I ought to have known before) that he was re¬ 
served in thia respec^ jmd could. have said a great deal 
more with even Q,u|i^r p^priety. Hi| jg^ride was just 
and true. Her chara^i,: presented some traits which 

m. She was not so much of a 


were the ^ntrast of,, 

Hicksito as he, had less pride of sect. But, 

3 
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\»rhile 1 coiild observ'e that theii very contrasts enriched 
d&hlt-ii^^er’s life, I could also discover that 
they g^ew like in c^acter imd looks as 

me^llowed downbeingj aii4 < thi|,^lis6 oi'that 
union coieI^" *BacB; to me now with liis life and her 
1^ hlonded like'^e words and music of a hymn. 

^^he B^tona^^ad a son and daughter married^i—one 
living in Kantucl^ and the other in New Bedford ; and 
they had a son and dai^hter at home. Moses was then 
ah^^j^leen, ^d he {^nsed most of his mother’s looks, 
wit€ Iris moth^’s tenij^r^aud turn of mind; while 
Hannah, though na|~tho image, w'as the echo of her. 

i 

father. Moses attended the Saleng^.jSframmar School,— 
Hannah w'ent to a select Federa^treet; 

and such were the cares of the .fagilj^^^fend .first 

^ day’s engagement, that all my Servicejtl^yere needed in 
their home. 

l/JTith all their .genial goodnc^w|,ths Bl'i^n^ '^'Were very 
close <^xactiiig in business affairsthey 
assured me that they wtre paying nid?'all I co ' 
earn, w'ith half a dollar a W'eek, a^ipugll that was the 
same that Jla’m Carey gave me’w ligwr service. It 
was not 'iviilhout grief that I accepted that pittance'. 


However, 1 said I did^.n^(lesire'nfore thaiiH.could earn, 
and commenced rny first "^efek’s work* „ They encj;mraged 
me in some of my manners and„.gi^tions. encouraged 

my plain-speaking with nnaQti(^pat(^ ptstise. They said 
1 need not to regret my ljrow^,jrot|^lexion p plain face, 
while 1 pleased tbein wdth opep^^ypnocent expressions. 
They ^pe glad that 1 did not very fond of dress,- 
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or vain of the little intelligence my ha^'^ied to 

give me. They said I was MtenUv^^oti^ to all com¬ 
mands of service ^^juid yet nbf^efraih^'&oin^ 

giving repl 0 ^"At firet that pierced .|md''stung my lie,aart. 
They said my patience was too w^lcj'j^M'my passion ' 
strong, and I must cdnfess that they jud^^me ^litl^. ^ 
M'as far too heady and irascihlc. I wat^tnost irstraaf 
to the spirit of true forgiveness, as m| father, mothet, 
master and mistress possessed . 1 did ^joy it- so 

to see any one come up with, (aipl^ phraif^ it) whSA'clie 
had injured or grieved another ! They gave me the first 
reproofs on these dispos^gns, assuring' me they were very 
wrong, and coidd n^P^ind^gcd in their house. They 
hoped t|^; render; "^f^j^fej-'tnore adaptive, that as I 

1^; world as I found it, and assist 
in making a|^&ch hotter as I could. They said I 
shviuld ^he rttbl^^Ving money, and, not huy k 

many nee&^"®iags ibr ih^self as I was disposed to, hoi 
carry so i^^y trinke^to my hiothgrs. They che^'led me 
and Bch^rod me wiiS words ihat wounded for the mo- 
ment, all the mo^e k>r jbeing mild and kind. 

While my heart still grieved,|vith my late bci5||iverhent, 
and I felt that 1 ought to be iniulgcd a little on that ac- 

and wept for the. 


count, I wei^ often to my o| 

chidings I received. Yet I kn^their goodness and wis¬ 
dom, and hoped* all the '#^0^0 correct the failings they 
reproved. I made Mrs. SuatW my purser,—restrained 
my spendthrift >i^irit, ai^^orcamo my failings as fast os 


I could. 




And the first year liAd' not ended, before I was told 1 
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had mi^e'^gome improvements, and 1 began lo enjoy iny 
now hdbae. I had few idle hour's, yet my ivork was plea¬ 
sant and reasonable.., 1 had all sorts of housework to 

■ . ‘ ' ■ ''*> k' 

learn and do ; and when not engaged^, at housework, 
I'tornctimes bl ^eese, or spun a skein of yarn, or 

^^wed, or piecedf^^^-^uilts.. It was the pleasantest thing, 
the wan^^ spring was breathing, go out doors and 

VKork in the garden. At such times 1 fancied that it wa^ 
wrong to live in houses. They called me vain for this, (and I 
sui^^dSe^' my critics w£^^ me sentimental,) but I knew 


sui^^dSe^' my critics wi^^^ me sentimental,) but I knew 
they shared tdfdre of my feelings 'than they were willing 
to confess; I fancied that we o^ht only to stop in houses 
over night, and during winter, e^|;.i^hile. the wind was 
blowing and the rain was falliri^i/^ffil-when the larches 
at' our door were renewing the^^ij|P|^^ughB; '^heii the 
maple leaves appeared, and. the li^fr, boxwoods were 
piled with white blossoms when thd^^priisnes gave out 
theit soit, gurgling songs, and tHp quails.vriiistled from the 
oatlauds; when the pigeons cQocd in^the woojb, and rob¬ 
ins and sparrows lifted chorus, upon,,;^oru8 to' ^id,—then 
it M'as my delight,delight even more than 

Maying ki the fields,) my flower bods, and see 

the com and melons burstiug through the velvet mould ; 
to smell the flowerstender gra{i|!^i|iat were so 
pleasant to King Solcas^', and watch & young fruit- 
trees as they relished the dew and rejoiced ia the morning 


light. *„ ^ 

And whil^‘ 1 was learning,arts of housekeeping 
better than from a IxKjk, I had every n^ght belorc 1 

' ^ 'k 

slept, to review my early lessons, ahd pursue new studies 
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and exercises, to improve my mind. 1 shall Bieyor forget 
the interest I found in the lives of Penn ind Howard ; in 
Mrs. Barhanid’s Poj^ms, and Eveni^s at" Home, and a 
volume of Feaoale: Hiography. .Tiie Yicar of Wakefield 
was the only fiction they permitted me-tp read. My firtt 
interest in the prisoner, my first hofSei^^ the rq&nnatic^ 
of the fallen, were awakened by those l^ks. laugh^ 
and wept a hundred times, as Dr. Priihfose sat before me 
in those prison scenes, which appw at once so humorous 
and so tender, and pursued a w^j^of philanthrQ|^rsi^^ch 
chaii^iul the dark prison to a h&e of virtue and peace. 
I was aided and cncapxaged in itxy scripture studies, and 
alLliouprh no "by the family to bend my 

mind to their to take me from the mooting 

of my mother’s a groat many of the Qua- 

kor sentiments, ^^y wore,so simple and sincere, and was 

', >iC 

liappy*Tii^hdn€^'r"I attended their meetings. • 1 observed a 
holy and ;^eautii^v'worship their placid sand devout 
silence; |{iy youn^jSsartvSeeiied to glow witlf thf? fire of 
their 0^''spiritua;]5^e wjhim speak; those 


cordial Shakes an ^Ijl^eting'were so diiler- 

ent from^^he manners of o^e^^hurches, and sia delightful 
to me, I carried a henedictief^from dach service u hicli 


lasted thrar^3the week. 

Mr. and Mm. Buxton advpjid<<'me to continue at my 
dear mother’s church, hut Hannah seemed never satisfied 
with me unless I went to hyer meeting. Slie was a born 
Friend. Thee and as by instinct to her 

tongue, .-before she 'Was two years old. You could not 
have induced her to dolf her prim Q,naker dress for the 
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world, And now falic talked of “ exercising seasons ” and 
“ hoart-tondoriagf seasons;” of “low times” and “ dis- 
turl>ed opportuinlios,” and of all the “ le&limonies ” that 
W'cjne borne against error and sin. IHanuah .everted licr- 
•eelf to win me to her way of worship, and the most lil)ei al 
ecleclio could not'but admire her swee^ and earnest Chris* 

iiati zeair*' 

\ 
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T RiiMAiNED three years at the l^iuctons’t-axid then 1 coul^ 
sec myself that all my little gj:g& and all my and 
tnals, had been a wholesome di(^^ne,and imprbvcd'mv • 
rniud and heart. l;^6tUl like4^^<5 Q,uakers, in many - 
rc.spects, althQil^JWd iiot. join their society. T saw.the 
practical 'as home like cafawhos in 

sweet niddy cl^SM^fepM athan and Lydia Buxton. I 
saw them *J ^i^fh the weak and tempted and 

oppressed. theirVISSitSfi often .opened to the wan- 

dering begg^, the friendless <ffphaii, the penitent conykt, 
and fi|^ive 8lave*;W,l saw i| was the chief fear of their 
life that the bles^^ to perish mighC not 

come upon hi^ht stand on the left 

hand when, the Shepherd^mVipfed his sl^oep from the goat.«. 

While I was at the Buxtoi&'l saw rnf>re of the “ Crazy 
Juror” of peO^et court. FjnAd .JJathan believed that he 
could soothe the maniac’s trJpi^^S ibid restore his reason, 
and he td6k him under his ah^ walked with him some 
time. His iafluence was jwn-discovered,-and he hoped 
for perfect success. . !p|e paroxysms of insanity grew less 
frequent, and the^* subject maniibsted more reason and 
tranquillity eve^ day. True, there remained n certain 
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-wildness of thought and confusion of ideas, aiid he was pro¬ 
jecting^ the strangest schemes of ,refbim that weie ever 
conceived ; btit'lie had more peace of mind, he was more 
ratumal in other respoctn, and his frietids were glad they 
had not sent him away to" the asylum 

His paroxysms varied. When they were not of hate, 
or fear, or grief, they would sometimes appear in pity, 
and he wept for the suilerings of man. Again they v ould 
a|kpear in wit, or mirth, and he shook his fiiends with 
laughter, or spent a day or week in merriment hmi<>e]f 
Then his mind would wander another’ w^ay, and “ Poor 
'Merrill Clark” haunted him, and he strove to escape 
fioHi bis own trouble, Cr to rescue Itl^t ‘ unfortunate boy 
firolh his tragical fate. Again, himself 

Dr. Tuckerman, ministering to to prisoners 

in Boston, or some one else in ah equally philan¬ 

thropic work. 

And one time, when the Buxtons were in Lynn aUend- 
ing yearly meeting, he was seized with another pamxybin, 
and fancied that he wali j^dia B|txtoi^j^ and what should 
he do but steal into har ekfset ahd^ put on one of h(‘r 
meekest dove-colored gowns, a Veij peaceful cap, a sober 
cloak and hood, and enter the meeting, as they weie 
weighing the subject o^ egptal punishzneui, aii| hear her 
testimony against it t ' ^ 

i remombet the suaprW and confusion ho'^eated— 
hoW Lydia blushed crimson, and chewed her mysterious 


quid—^I low otlj^rs who knew hiift, were tried—what an 
irresistihle sense of the ludicrous foUowqd, an^ forced a 
smile from the most solemn faces—and witii what a 
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mixture of calmness and impatience Fl^nd Buxton said, 

■ 

“"Williani, thee mistakes thy name, atid Itadn’t Ihee 
hotter quit meeting now and go home with me ? Come, 
William, we will go homo now, and comfort ourselves, 
that not many more Merrill Clarks will perish on tlie 
gallows. Come, we have all home good' ami suitable 
testimony against the evil thee dislikes.” 

But William Knowlton was amazed at such treatment 
from “ a true and loving husband/’ w'ho had always con¬ 
tended for the right of speech ; and 'lie raised his voice 
and insisted on taking the test of the time. Friend 
Buxton urged hk perfioasioiL, Igl^H^illiam raised his voice 
still higher, till Jll^teffftodiiy was all borne ; and then, 
as il‘ suddetd^, himself, he glanced at his dress, 

flashed his around tho house, blushed and 

dropped hk hedd, away; not only from meeting, 

but from the care of hig^klnd guartUan, and I t^mk it 
was nearly a month before they hecu^ of him agWv 
An incident of thk charatiter might surprise my amiable 
fnen^, and even proYo]^e.||^ti&sicnt smile, but it could 
not damp tho ardoir of ienevolence. They did not 
reject the little maniac whfn he r^nrned, but persevered 
in thoir odorts to restore hhn. And they gave the same 
care to th^ prisoners ; andj|w^y a time was 1 sent to the 
cells with words of Eymp4l^!V» Virith aili(‘les of comfort, 

end 'b^ks, which they liopld might biing them to repent- 
» 

mice. I assisted at Lydia’s tabla once or twice, when a 
fair was given for philai^hropic objects. ^ And, to identify 
my interests'still more with institutions of reform and 
' charity, I wn induced to contribute a little of my earn- 
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ings, lo enterprises which the Buxtons t(4d me would 

m 

return ^ blessings. 

My friends assured me that’even my plain and awk¬ 
ward appearance was improved by these good people ; for 
they had touched and chastened me wdih finer graces, 
whieh I needed too muen. The lessons and habits 
prudence I learned of them, were now gratefully remimi- 
bered. 1 had supported.^^myself, and had.a pretty fiill 
waidrbhe, and hmtd6om^.l|ttle library, with a small sum 
in nly treasury to l^are for a new situation. 

But much a# yon congratul^ me, reader, on 
these lessons and exarmfekhichXesdoved, vou will iir>t 


these lessons and exarill^|^^^^|,^-e^oyed, you will iir>t 
suppose ihey found me’^ iii^ject of their 

influence, or that half'the stepf^Hpj^^ilp^tons’ w ere 
steps towards heaven. I"have acts of 

resistance^ and many steps in t^!^ay^^Ml. It was 
a long while before tliiiould scd%e duty tp erring and 
repentant which the^'said I owed. It was not in thpir 
home that I dismissed the last capability of hatl:ed'^nd 
revenge. ' . ' a > ■ 

And here I am rexhiddad of j&i eveiit which occurred 
there, that will shc^ how Bttle' at times tlSa evil spirit 
w'as restrained.- I hit^e sj^ken of the gard<^.^ Tit yielded 
the finest summer and auti;ia3(m fruits. The’^l^#, which 
inclosed it wdth the orbhiM^,was buitt^so higlj^iat no 
one from tlie street ec^d ^a^sp^ilippie, cxcep^^ the 
limbs, and that ho oiie'dl^ be tempted to break 
tlirough and steal- Bui, notwithstanding oU precautions, 
it was knowu! by many of the boys ^ we had 

these tempting luxuries, and efvery sutnn^ *we were 
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lobbed oi x^aiiy ol our melons and nmcb ol our best 
iiuit Afler each iobbei}t I f'ould soo that Nathan was 
moie grave and brief, and L)dia sighed fiequently, anj 
che'wed, in deeper abstraction, her mysterious quid 1 
discovered by the blood in Hannah’s cheeks what a tnal 
It gave her spiut, how she had to stiuggle for an exercise 
of Irne ioigivences, and what an edort it cost her to keep 
inwaid enough to the pnucipleof divine light, and grace ” 
But I know not as 1 dotectad a nnJd and forgiving 
spiiit They declared that, much aathey felt the loss of 


their fruif, they were more a^oted by the assurance it 
gL\c them of the ^qiulness d Jflf^iflaturc, and the crimes 
ciiid miseries tq ao^ would lead some other- 

viise 

But one my first summer with them, a 

depiedation w3s codicmitted which tiied even Lydias 
patience, aod troubled Nathan*tf j^ce, while Ilauiiih 
was ahsoltddly indignant, and 1 Wgs absolutely mad ' 


^me boy^ came into o^r garden, and not only stole 


what they could, and lcj[l ^uch biuiscd and unripe fruit 
on the ground, but wasted tore up iuJls of vines, 

and escape^ without delec^bn Wo veic not only vexed 
by such miBohicf, hut tioubled to find a motive foi it, as 
eveiy boyhad asked fpr fiuil, had I ten given 
some we weic troubled to oqkpvo the human iicait could 
he so'^iMfiutonly vioaous concluded that some one 

should watch the gaij^hu i^ci that a few nights and see 
if the rogues could not hi ^elected 


The if^t the gardener engaged to watch, aiitl 

FiicndBiuctol^ttd Moses prepared themselves to nse and 
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nm to his amtance, if he arrested any one. So, about 
midnighti) ^ ladder was set up to the fence on the most 
distant comer, and three rattle-headed boys were let 


down witli ropes, to repeat their depredations. They 
commenced with the h^est apples, and gathered a 
hushed or ^ in bags, and handed them over to 4;heir 
companions outside. Then they selected a few fine eau- 


5r-melons. They then b^an 


talopes, and some large v 
a|faj|i to tear up vine 
As soon as th^had 


As soon as ti^had entered,,however, the gardener 
crept into, the house and called Nathan and %oscs, and 
they wbre all in the hi8tan|, and saw their 


operations and heard 

“ After allr” said a boy m i)im 
** it’s a little too bad to come here 



Bolter voice, 
i steal the old 


alone. I’d rather old Ned Hodges, or Deacon 

Dowst: their fences have spikes on ’em, and we’d.^ave 


the fun of silencing their dogs. * I’ve snnd’ in ilhy pocket 
—that will make ’em ^^aceable as pigs. Or else, lot’s 
go home and come ngW to-morrow, and a^^iHncle Nate 
for a few.” V ^ 

** There ain’t so much fun in askin,” saiaHiie second; 
“ and apples we beg ain^t^h^ so sweet.” 

“ We serve him jest right',the third. might 
give lis a couple a-ptoc^i hut hfl^l^^^talkm Q^uaker to us, 
and askin us to give some olil<rQgtie or bqggar a lift. 1 
hain’t Ibrgot what he done the 

black devil’s neck—father says, when hO^^ghl to ’ve 
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danced on the little end of nothin And he lugged Moso 
Prouty home from states-prison, and tried' to git him m 
among honest folks, 'cause he served his time out—as he 
ought’er, and as much agin more—and promised to do 
better ” ' 

“Old yiick-coat ought to be pestered a little," said the 
fourth, entering the garden, and helping himself to a 
golden pippin. “ He ought Jj^e pestered : he says ho 
never gits mail—that a nest ^live h^ets couldn't start 
his dander; but we’ll sec if lie donT dhafe a little to¬ 
morrow and look daggers, an^j|;|fv;^r in his sleeves!" 

“ 1 tell you what/' second that spoke, 

“i^ this don’t^ a grain, I know what 

will Coine^ fun to-morrow night. There’s 

a homet’s-ncst leather-back pumpkin over there 

in Tug-muttott Hollow^ where the t:^i|iak^s turn out their 
horses pfteetin days. your real black¬ 

head^ hornets; their stings look: like darnin’ needles, 
and they’^ make a fellow skip like a sheep over a stone 
wall. Let’s go and plug u|t the nbst when the hornets 
arc all in q;i 2 i^eliu among ^cmselves, and come and tie 
it to old Hlate's door-frame, said tie the plug to the door¬ 
handle, and ekll him out, an^ he’ll come without dresbin, 
and out ’ll slip the plug and^tho hornets, and then, I tell 
you, if Buck won't Want a little!” 

“ It’s a bargam, saa^ sSothor, “ and wo 11 see him 
dance like a Shaker.—*’*''’ ^' 

*■ t 

“ 18 mild and meek, 

tneotin* twice n -week, 
lie rocdEB OB hannIesB a^ a goat, 

With npplc-troe buttons on hia old gray coat ’ ” 
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** Would’ikt 1 like to let the honietb out, Eiwarm like 
pirates their daggers drawn, and when the old man 
got to takin’ the pigeon-wmg, and blaatin’, jest sing that 
to him, and let him dance the figure out ?” 

“You may be sorry lor all this }et,” said the fiist boy , 
“ fttid you may yet have to thank liim for leadiu you back 


from prison, and givin you honest woik, or savin your 
neok from a hi^h|r. Hov^ver, we don’t get such applc'^ 
as these in markji^and H^l not miss a few. If he doc^, 
he may swear ^his and take it out in sweaiui 

lATiat !-i^O^?-^by Jinuniiiy 3Pclt'—^that big apple pounced 


•on my nose, and I it was n stone from Ase — 

JTlmminy, how ni apple, though , 

it’s a bough apple; are bough Ap^W|^^j|’ready ?—Jim- 
miny I it smells as sweet as a ^ ^ 

“ rU stack up tlie vines,” said tho sa^|E^d, “ and pay 
old Buck for what p0^1e lost by ^e out 

of jail last month! n^o-morrow night ’ll 'ho too soon to 


fetch the liomets, won’t it ? * "We had bettefr pve him a 
week to swear in his sleeves, and let down his Ebenezci, 


and think his troubles arc over Then, whdtl^ he’s quiet 
again, and the hoamets are a little hotter ^ ^JGght, felch 
’em ovei, and hear ’em cuss, and see ’em their daggers 
at the old Cluaker’s legs, and into his face and e)es.” 

As he commenced tearii^g up the vines, tlie^cn ere jit 
into the garden, and observe^’ ^d seized tw^o dfiEe ^ogue^ 
and frightened the rest away, ^ Two of tha boys m tb(‘ 
garden instantly ieap+ up the ropes, dvgr the fence, 
and escaped with their comrade^, passed out 

of the gate, another hiokc^sa’s hold, and^^aped ako 
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But one of them, the rogue that tore up "11^ '<giiies, Mnas 
secured and led into jthe house, ^vhen a light was struck, 
and Nathan (after “ a time of solemn waiting, in which he 
prayed for a tendering of hearts,") spoke to hiio,- and testi- 
tied against his sin. ^ 


“ If‘‘my recollection serves me right, friend, thia^^htir 
first, acquaintance ? Asa, hold^ the light tO'his face." 

The hoy was speechless, an|jp^g^^m his liead. 

“ I am sorry, friend,^^oaA;ti^ed ** it tries my 

spmt 1o have such an 


Bbe. r-m afeurd 

it will nut lead to a vory^plefspi^ aequaintaii^,'and our 
walk together will ayd Iwg sdfier* 

ing than it'ha# begun 

as it has, as_ inaM ‘it. And, 

why has thehv^mjS.%e' a thief in the'iyght to steal our 
fruit, when knows, or ougHt te Imow, that l^'e often 
gfive It us to gi^ away all that we 


kind of business. 


can spare, hut' this stealing is a 

'4 

that tties our patience and* trouble^ our rest. Yjfe have 
no patience that We wish to sp^lid^^hr have spent in this 
way. thee here, fri^ndi at this time o’night ?" , 

“ The' h^«^axed me he?!^," said'^the’^poor trembling 


culprit. 

“ Make me no such answer^* said Nathan, showing 
more in flM|^ eaoe in hk face idi|wdice than he was w’ont 
to expre'^^^' *' It’s a ha^ thii^hat lays his gi^llt on oth^ 
Own up, my‘ftjhpd, owS tqji^i^e a mah. That is the way 
fof thee, if• . would' a repentance not to be 

repented OK^W^ did ^ee come to «fteal fmm me ? and 
what is roewe^evii, 'why has thee torti up my \ines, and 
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destroyed thee did not wish to take away This 
looks like revenge, and revenge is worse lhan stealing. 
Look me in the face, now, and tell me when and how 1 
harmed thee.” 

I—the hoys-” 

•* Tell all the truth concerning thyself. Truth is the 
hist stdp in the path virtue, from which thee has fallen 
Have I S?ihroi^ed'4hee 

“ No.” 

» Hiye I iflJSfga a hair of thy head ?” 

“ Ko.*^' 

<"* Is it trtie, as tlie’lfl^fel l^he hp^s in the garden, that 
anybody was vronged by I hailed out of 

prison V* 

** No, 1 only told them so a& anjipxause |br what 1 did ” 

“ But thee must have some reason for tearing 

up my vines, and saying thee would with hoi- 

nets Hornets, thee knows, are dreadful creatures to 
sting.” 

“ 1 did it for lull, and to have somethihg to laugh about 
to-raoirow 1 would not have brought tWb hornets here 
for the world; as true as I Jive and ■would 

not ” 

“ But thee’s a perverse boy, very perverse indeed, 
and r am rnoic gneved'^hiy the lie, and that J^yerse di’!)- 
position, than by all the harm thee has don^ic.” 

I know it "w^as wicked, and I am soirj I stole, and 
Ued, and acted as T did. >■ never d^spjigam.” 

" Ah! thee's so perverse, Tin a^^'j^Cust thee.*’ 
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“Do forgive me, do let me go, I llO good, 

as sure live and breathe.” t ”f' 

“ Thee needs to be exercised, and to have a sound cor¬ 
rection. I would do wrong to- others to let thee off at 
this. 1 must confine thee till morning, and thf^' take 
thee before a justice, and see what he v^ill do 80 
perverse a boy. 1 fear he will senji thee to prisoi^*^ 

The boy began to weep bitterly, that he 

might not be brought to |iial ot exppl^^^ 

Hannah and I were mk^ed, bi^]||ght in, 

and were informed of the arj^^ they jiad 
bounded from our beds, the head of thd t^tairs 

and listeii^^jto 'Vra* Buxtoh exitdrcd the 

room where stood, and she and ranged 

on one side, and Asa on the otheK When 

Nathan ^aking'the hoy to prison, and he wept 

aloud, J^dia put in b<^r plea icir him, and 

Moses sdppoi^lir vnih earnest words. 

“He was very unkind, k know,” said aunt Lydia, 
srfioothing hack Jer hair under bei'^cap, and changing her 
mysterious^|||ld to the other el^eek. “ He was vtiry 
unkind to things. He ought to confess the worst 

and not lay -thie sin another’s door. But I w'ould tem¬ 
per my justice With a little love, Nathan,” (the tears slart- 
ing up glistening in her mikl« s&d eye.«.) “ Keep hiui' 

till raora^p; move liini^tQ ^nfess, lead him back to the- 
good 'lyay, walk with bim^ca little that he may not stum- 
hie, and J^d hini'^INEif •. But take him to 
court or might, his spirit and discourage 

him from afely to be good. Isficl said, ‘ There is 
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no ]^op^; wo will walk after onr own de\ices, and 
the imaginaticfn of onr evil hcails.’ ” 

I know all that, Lydd^fi * Without hope, witliout God 
in the 'W'orld'—^but thee knows-” 

M 

" O, father! don’t let him go to court or prison, it might 
mu kiin forcfver,” interceded Moses, holdiup his inotherV 
hand in one of his own, and graspinpr his lather’s wilh 
the other* ' 

Then they viewibefore us; and T looked at 

the culprit. itever saw a more vicious-looking 

little iknndMef t^ore.*^^ Bi| hair hung in witch bridles.” 
as to say, his forehead and eyes. He 

had anTevil look from t^to tried to look 

up to i^rieitd Buxton, 1 saw and eye, 

and my heart burned with vengeandfis' vexed witli 

the whole posse of them for dali^jlbi^' n to speak 

at all gingerly to lilm. I wante4^^l[|Wj^H«down and 
shake him, and lake satisfaction lor my out of his 

evil skin. I shoutbd from above, *‘Jizccnild take him to 
prison, Mr. Buxton^ T Would, Mr. Button, take hftn 
straight off this very night. He’s a mcard^e good-for- 
nothing thief,—he’s worse than a thief, gome here 
when he thinks we’re all asleep, and crltt'lj^ his pranks 
and shines. I would let out a few homets'^kbout his cars, 
and let him find how it feels to be stung,” ^ 

“ Mercy, Mercy, it is very evil in thee, andi^mlBii deny- 
est thy sweet name, when thou talkcst thus,” replug Mis 
Biucton. with the tears in h^ eyes. ** Thou 

woi»ldst have revenge, sM" revengo w^^Jery wicked. 
Wouldst thou make a hardened criiytpnad of this little 
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boy t ‘ Thou blialt not binilc them,’ saith ike Bcripture 
‘ Wouldbt thou bmito those w}u>m thou ka^ taken cap- 
tiv(* * Set bicad and water before them, that they may 
eal and drink and go to their muster.’ ” 

“ 1 beg your pardon, I have no patience at all with the 
little lascal!” said I, and 1 would send him to 
ha\ e him learn better things, Mr. Buxton.’^ 

“ Don’t yots it, father,” cried looses, with a iroice 
and look that ought shanliAliM .and belted mv 


heart. 

\ \ 

“ 1 would do it, Hr. 4Kiid ^hile^ Harnialr 

icmaincd silent^ ^emitig enough for her to be 

su aj ed by tUorS#jwoe'Ae 

Mercy, hear thee talk replied 

JVLis. B^xt0lh*,^ 'boy has done evil in our sight, hut 

lie looks as th|Dtt||[h the s^iirit was wilimg, while the flesh 
IS weak. H| |l Ifjmother, my little fiiondl Does 

thee kuowtl^Pr%%iir^ieve thy mother to hear of this ? 
and how near thee has been stepping on the brink of 
Him 

By ihis the boy was ^ercod by llic glances which 
the mild oy^of‘ Nathan hiiiself {yeist to his heart, aud 
melted by Mfll,^Buxton's words, and he sobbed and moaned 
aloud. Afleir' a while, he w^s able to speak again, and 
he made a confession. He 4;onfe8sed that he was the 
iing-lea^H^of the gang, and he came there because 
he had heaid the Buxtons blamed fcr belnendmg prison* 
ers, and be at oui expense. He 

seemed to^dfil^a very ho^i^ confession, and told what 
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his name was, and wheic* h** lived But I could not get 
ovei his -^ciouB looks, nor the nest of hornets 

He wdb a widow s son. His mother was known to the 
Buxtons as a good'woman, living in rathci indigdil cii- 
* eumstances. The hoy now pleaded that if ho as taken 
to prison, his mother might not bo informed of ^it, for it 
wouH bmak^her heart But 1 thought etf the hoinct^- 
nest, and renewed my^ plea that they shd^ld punish him, 
and Hannah me. Billll Mrs Bitten and Moses 

were against stools a few momenis silent, 

puttmg hpA hair behind hiseiai!i^, as if doubting wjbnt coui^'O 
j^punfue, while Lydia ''hllChg^n his eys^and mminated 
wdth Her (j[md. The bey repeated never to 

, do so again, and at last Nathan w|iat he would 

do He would keep him a prison^ ^ morning, then 
take him Wore a justice and hayo his^f^ed and sen¬ 
tenced, but, on the boy’s solemn^ 
like again, he as^med him that his pAml wMld be with¬ 
held from the public, and if he went to ^{son, his mother 
should receive such hints as to aJlay h%4r anxiety, while 
she should be kept in ignorance of his oohdit^n and 

• O' 

enme ^ 

‘The boy was greatly terrified at the thod^t df going to 
pnson, and renewed his sobs and pleas'^ IBut Nathan 
was unyielding He was kind ih his tieatment, bpt fiini 
in his resolution So the boy was Icd^ up^lphrs and 
locked in^o a. chamber with Asfi^ the gartfeuer till xnoni- 
ing Be was then taken h^bn^lTjustice i^^jad |ricd fined, 
and bentem.pd to a month's unprisonmpiit He w a<; over¬ 
whelmed with giief and terror by this Fenteiicf, and hung 
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down hib head and seemed the very pioturo ot despair, 
liul Nathan relieved him somewhat at first by assuring 
him he would pay the fiaa himself, and still more, by 
persuading the justice to suspend the sentence, on the 
bo} ’s promise that he w'ould go out of town and engage 
with some strict master in an honorable sendee. ^ 

Bonds were given and the boy’s release WtS gH^d, 
and Nathan had him by the hand, on the^J^sdnt of leading 
him to his md&cr, wh^i she j»et tha doof of the 

justice^ office. ^ She M anxiety, 

and, hea^g frcA.oUe of fidie oi^er boys whule her son 
might be found».|he h|td p|M^'our house and foBoiyed 
us to ill 'tiine to lisam what ‘was 

done. 1 vidi SjjttclK the scene that ensuiS^, while 1 
hliall always n^einber the expressions of grief, mortifi¬ 
cation, and feh4 that stood on that poor mother’s face, the 
thanks shMn^^ for his kindness to her son, and 

the readiilHnS^Mi^ which she consented to his proposal 
To conclude!tip, little nagjtative, George Milbank—for 
that was his name-—was tikeu away from Salem before 
another week, and apprenticed to a farmer in Topsfield. 
As Frigid Buxton took letw® ®f b^mi he said to George, 
“ Thoc knonDt by this iiiuie 5 my child, that every vice 
has its puifishment. Thee baunot escape; God loves us 
too well to permit us to be happy long in sin, or triumph 
long pr be satisfied with any low or vicious life. 

So keep thy ^mise from this hour—be honest, get wis¬ 
dom and h^ppr, and others in misfortune ns wo 

have done to thee.” 
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IX. 

A ^ b^ro Xisaft the BuxtdHs, Mr. died, and 

Mif. Doiflon reniimt %0 Memmack, Rnd placed AinMSi& in a 
indl Ajg^blia was pleased hef employment $ gave 
hear'icB-independence shenotin Salem, and 
£»he was able to dotbo hemlf mother 

more. She and I still kept np altk'^ll^p^ihtance, and 1 
M^as peisnaded to leave Salem and entar the Lafayette 
Mill. The Buxtoub assured me that they l^und it some- 
thing of a trial to release me from th^r s£^k)e. I had 
lived in their care feo long they were me, and 

they told me, when I leit them, that it seemed like part¬ 
ing with'one of their own daughters. The Serene Quaker 
face strove in vain to conceal the emotions that Were mount¬ 
ing from their warm hearts when they fare¬ 

well. But they encouraged the step. T^lljiBy'Believed it 
was not to dash in gayer apparel,’or worldly 

joys, that I desired the better wages which were paid 
to factory girls. They did not seem to fear that f W’ould 
iorget their counsels, or dompromibe one O^he ptiucij[)le-5 
they had planted in my hoarh^ 'While they wcic aware 

that a trade rnighl add considorahly to my re&ouiees, con- 
* « • ^ 
firm my independence, and elevate my life 
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They heaped my trunk with useful presents ; and they 
pave me a generous sum of money, besides ray wages, and 
told me whenever I wanted ^euds, to come to them,—at 
ail events, to make them frequent visits, for they should 
always love Mercy Winthrop, and send anidouB ^oughts 
after her. On the morning of m^’ departure, I vpee be^e 
day, and walked out . in the twilight to take ^e'woH of 
iny favorite 1 went down to the the 

rising suii recall^ ,the IkcnG with wMclt l^gan. my 
•history^t.,|^Ie the white raiatr^^ejl the Juni|)er, 
and shee^^llic Beyerley wooda, ^nspottji^^ ;K;rapc* 

like thf||^ai^^^fraY||^$^:^e {grants ol'.hgl^t 

sceilev.a# 


like a curta%h^^^P^«>''>^l'm^eii''a^^y'that sceilev.ae>' 
another pictuil^^|^i^j)aate my memory^ bright 

sun daguerredtyped its glowing beauty on my mind. I 
bathed my hot ,%:^ehead in the ocean-water, and picked 
up a sh^:\j^Lv.SQmey|>el»bles and mosses, to keep in 
rcmcmbra!n.cdlK*^^l^ tender hour. ' 

When 1 returnlS^to Buxtons’, I found several friends 
M^aiting. there to give me a j^jjing word. And among 


tlrem all, thei^ was no (me j^hose love or blessing was 
much than'-Be^So Plympton’s. She w^as a 

poor coloi^'lj^^n, it is and was despised by many 
for the ddilclpr ,|jhadcs wjjiicli^God had given her com¬ 
plexion, ai^ was .held as l^e lowliest and least re- 
garded ^enibcr of the Methodist church. ^From my: 
earliest ehildho<ii3ijU I was'familiar* With the hardships 
she liad endured, and tlm^|^^lt 9 which half a dozen 
ill-bred chifdren gave her. a had seen "‘the girls make 
lun of her eyes and lips, .and point to her old bon- 
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net and dress, and giggle* as she passed. 1 had heard the 
boyg call her an old nigger wench, and ask how much she 
would take a pound for her igenry; saying th6y wanted to 
Jjjjave it made up into cotohs. I knew they stoned her 
-ndndows^ pulled up her own darling sunflowers, and an- 
- ^dy^d' her in many '#ays. 1 had ^yen heard parents 
la%h at their sports, (these were vdry J^y,}.and one ludi¬ 
crous mother inquired, “ in the little 

fellow own foolish, mi^iLey^cod urchin 

gave a dealS^rat to Bessie in a nice 'Vifhite paper one morn¬ 
ing, she opened it, ran awa^* shouting, April fool! 

But poor as my own roe^ng tl^yould have led 
-me to respect her, if the instincts of not, 

-while the warm summer light of Bessitll'g heart hid her 
dusky shades from honorable eyes, and fell as a blessing to 
be cherishedi . Bessie loved me and my brOtn^, and she 
coidd ,not let me go away withdut shdk^^m^haiid and 
giving me her prayers. 

“ Good morning,” said I to my friends; “ gp^ mom- 

- j, > 

ing. I thank you for tlua,.ij^ewell call.—Why, if here is 
not Bessie Plympton, too ! How good yqu^^^lwiEe to me ; 
—-you, Bessie, in particiilar, have 1 know 

not how I shall ever rctuift^Vdur We"! VYou were 
good to my poor father and ‘ mother—you need’nt blush 


and turn away, you were good to them, and 1 will say it *; 

' A • ' 

and think you, Beraie, I shall ever foi^t the sunflower 
you planted under moihcr’e iB^indow because she would’nt 
allow you to do Imythingrilsc for the little triiles llint she 
senf .^ou ? Will I over foiipet your kind hle<js*iiigs in her 
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wuk-chambci; your watchings by night and day; your 
1 ‘hcurmg words, youi tears of love 1 Kind Bes&ie, you 
know not what a lyforld of good it does me to see you hoire 
this morning !” 

All, Maircy ! I’s afeard it's ^^ut leetle that popr old 
Bess ever done for yet folks!” answered she. “ I’s alwerr 
BO poor I coul3*|j|^djO or give as 1 wi^d 1 But 

yer mother was such a nice womem, a^.so dreadful 
clever, 1 could’nt |telp wantin to pay hack love. And 
yer fathet» I knowcd hiip from a boyi and liked him wal, 

* w 

I always did, and ef 1 planted ,the sun>flowcr, I knowed 
it cuuid’nt hlosfomx^jt^ as bright as my love has hlos^ 
i^omed 'for ye all, Yk*ve made me ibrget my old black 
skill, lhes 9 many time^, Jre hcv ; and now ye wont sooin 
my poor good-bye, Maircy, cf Bess 7 a black, ye wont, will 
ye, Maircy 1” 

“ No, uidecijSi, l,will not, my dear friend,” said I, ^*4Lnd 
there is no one' here that would scorn it any sooner ibr 
your complexion. They hai^ seen your white heart, 
through'all your dark color, loved it> 1 assure you, 
Bessie.” ^ 

** Thexy^^^^^hy^f Maircy 1” jtddcd she ; “ and bo a good 

girl for old Sesaii^s sake ^ and^ mind what Missy Buxton 

tells ye. Don't listen, Mairc^, to every slick tongue ye* 

hear. Look out sharp fur sieh pussons as sn^okes and 

swears, and wears brussels on their upper lips> and takes 

shew brushes iur^ their under chins; and perks and per- 

lavers, as tlg^usands dew. l 4 f^k out shiiiip fur sich Idee 

fellers, Maircy ! They're slicker'u ile, and make love so 

4 
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easy ; but I’ve beam people tell it’s auful dangerous 
bleevin em. 

“ Don't Ibrgit what yer rnother used to tell ye. Gil 

ifeligin as quick’s ye ken. Religin’s a drefiel good thing 

, * 
tp git. It’s drefiul precious. It wont cost ye as much as 

a pint o’b^h, and it has a valley, and a comfort, and a 

hel^ hand, that all Mass^ Peahudd/s g^ld could iioj, 

buy. IPs good for the^^keart and good head, Maircy. 

' fc ''' , ■ ^ * 

It’s good in the day and good in the mght. IPs good in 

II «r* 

joy and good in sorrer. It lias'made of my little cham- 
her a pleasanter an^ hsmdsozner palace than the'one ye 
re'ad about to me in .^Ball^^s Nights. 0, what oceans 
of pleasant light it ha’s poured into Bess’s heart! 

Git religin’s quick’s ye ken, I to® 5?heii ye’ll 

know for sure ye've a Father more ti^der*hbarted fhan 
any buddy here in Salem. \yfe*ll knoW<#bere to 

look for a Friend in need, and ^"l^d too^od ye right. 
Git ^religin, and ye’ll know a good ’eaDi^rioro lhan any 
buddy ken tell ye, and be strong in heart, when weak in 
body, and keep. off ' BeVil, and die in God^s lovin 
arms.” 

I thanked'^ my old friend for her coup^^flpl^^sing^ to 
pray for the blessing she recoih^nded.^^ll^^^t away 
crying like a child. 1 found it'Jiiitder eveh^ tKEn I antici' 
pated to part with those who had given me that dear 
home, and' to me >iiaieh friends. But little 

was Bfrid a'Tpt'mngi I was too full tdc speak. Hannah 
stopd nod pressed my left hand, while the others W'cre' 
shaking my right, and repeating their few Words of aflec 
and counsel. I bi^lie^l^Lydia said, if she had tliought 
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a week ago what an ij^dertaking it would be, and how 
Avc would feel to separate, she should have opposed ray 
going and tried to make me contented with them a year or 
two longer. Her voice was uncommonly tremulous; her 
eyes glistened with unshed and she said farewell’* 
in a tone of tender and patient love, tliat wdll be nraaic in 
my soul forever.. I took farewell of all, and' at mrie o’fdock 
the stagc-coa^k-^ti^ed up to^he and i^tabed for 
Merrimack. ' '5^-' 

1 hardly knew £ow atrongly I was attacdiM to. Salem, 
until I passed out of Bostou'etreet,. and felt that't' was 
leaving the bcloyad. city for evergjis^i jiardly knew my love 
for Walter, untijtjpaaph to the street, as 1 passed iny anht’s, 
where I had l^ted the day before, to i^tch the 
last lookr add pt0k;\up the primer, and trumpeti and 
dime, Which I tossed to^^him from the coach window. His 

head was bare i was white, and full as a 

V" • ' 

blown ^low-baU^ .and his hair fairly glittered in the '^im. 

His eyes sparkled ; his step was lighter than a fox’s, and 
that beautiful lace and nock w^^ftill so tempting to my 
eyes, nay sisterly loves were ajpirkmdled to a flame, and I 
wept tha^(4 uot carry him away in my bosom. I 
would ih^ ^^4dly. 1 stopped the driver 

and alighted'"froid the stsClB^e, 2 ^d called my darling back, 
and 1 know not which gave ^thc most or the warmest 
kisses while we clung tp each ^^Ihcr in a iO|g embrace. 
But the driver hurried and we tore.|j|B^ves apart, 
and 1 jumped into the; stage and closed ray wet eyes till 
we were a mile away from Danvers, ’.v. 

“ 0, my poor brother Walteri^’ thought I: “ his heart 
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is yet Boh and gentle, and he ma^ easily be moulded to a 
fine manhood, and 1 pray that ]ic may be, and hope 
to assist; but he is so indulged and flattered, and so ready 
like a pet lamb to follow that caress him !’* 

That thought of Wadter'^lnade. miles of my ride unhap¬ 
py; bat the scenes on my way were so beautiful, ray 
cheerfulneBs returned', and 1 looked back on Meadowvalc 
wdth something of Then I in a reverie, 

and j^nms and years d^Uhe future to my 

gaze ; wit^^e toUs and trinmphs of factory Ufoj the 
nmti^ cultutia, andypoblei < womanhood I resolved to 
attain. Then my^ wdiif,.Q^naker home had a tear of 
remembrance. Then the forms (d* niy^^iends thronged 
around me, repeating theu* tender Then my 

father, zzibther and brothers smil^^j^at nty diej||ii) nnd 
my spirit inquired, as it clasped if T mig^i.hbt mqet 
them in hoayen ! A grander lai^||^p8 tempteq me out 
to a seat With the driver, and held fne in its enchantment 
for half an hour. Jock slackened his^ ireins, and told me 
stories about the dangers of city life. 1 entered the odach 
again, and coMinued my enjoyment of t!|e ricH 
scenery till the city of weavers rose . Then 

he- whipped up lus horses to a ^ludiing easi'er 

road; and meadows, gardens and cotta^S;,^l^ past as 
if in a wild rotation. Thet|. we,met more andi^ore^^o- 
ple in bett^;|||^, and ^ city,—up Chestnut 

Hill, and a^Sk DorlonV aj^down in the 

house of my mother^a fritM, Whoi^e embraces ahnost 
sme tbered me,' and whos^ ^etings made me feel as if it 
were iny mother I was^™i 0 sing to ray heart. 
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In a few minutes, Amelia ran in from the mill, “ for 
her share of the joy,” as she told me ; and I soon forgot 
that I was not in Salem,'and forgfot my fatigue, while my 
heart seemed lighter even it was wliile walking by 
the sea-shore in the morning. ' '3^. Dorlon set her table 
with an early tea; while Milly insisted that I should go 
with her to the factory, and see where 1 was to work. 
But Mrs. Dorlen^^^aUod her a cra^^t, and.lil^d|^ if she 


supposed 1 flew th^ on wings wimom'' that she 


did’nt.wazit my company heraelf a little whiMii'^X xefresjied, 
myself with a cool bath, and ‘ a glass of sassa^s 
beer, and did all in my power imtwer Mrs. Dorlon’s 

questions, repeatii^ig some answers a&..many as three times. 

\p 1^’ * 

Chestnut Hilk#lj a | ^a vjO been worthy of its name when 
the Indian builtJl^^^wam there, but to telf the 'fenfth, 
it was far horn an|^^ romance now. The only trees 
I saw as I went'tft^P^^ Borlon’s, wore two little maples 
and a.eedar in hront of her door. They were poor 
maples, with small heads and sallow leaves; and the 
ced^ appeared as if it was dyi^^o^f .home-sickness in such 
a bk^rrdn and ungenkr spot, fftlkought the first thing I 
would do -ai^^ea^n would be (to bring out a pail of water 

^hd see if I could not restore 
its I • 

.'Ojir stipet was one of thefworst in the pity. It was 
crooked and narrow v^ere.^c^gli sizes and 


colors, and hj^ddled without and they 

stood on such 'stilted fbjthdAtiOns, I feared th^ woufd top- 
pie down and crush me as I passed. ■ The street was 
filthy, and numbered scores|.^^ow, filthy houses. But 
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Mrs. Dorlon had rather a comfortable house. It was con¬ 


venient, and respectably finished outside and in. There 
was a little »prass-plot in front, and another in the rear, 
which a few pails of wai^ would render • fine. There 
were three or four houses like Mrs. Dorlon^s in our neigh¬ 
borhood, 'vnth respectable families in them. 

1 was tak^ up staus after tea, and given a room with 
Milly on , the second:'yiDor. This roeii^ was about ten 
by twelve. jWtts were poorly plastered, but it was 

a pnoutl^’^fbre Miliy and 1 united our means ^d 
pinjf^itwsed a heat pat^» hnd papered our room with our 
own hands, after eight ofelock at night. We had a bed, 
a stand, a lounge, a bureau, and two tns^ple chairs with 
cane seats, for furniture, and dunn^;^^j^^ 1 attended a 
furnithre auction, and bought me k j^khnahoga^f^ what¬ 
not^'to stand in a naked corner, ai^ i^eive my hooks. 1 
felt confined and stifled as I sat my narrow room 

that evening, .and compared it with the dear old Buxton 
chamber. A foolish tear stole down my cheek, and an 
irrepre.ssiblc throb of grief shook my heart. 

I threw up Ihe wihdowlo get breath, and, while lean¬ 


ing my head on my hand, and glancing with an ab¬ 
sent gaze, a scene arrested my eyewidchj^v^p^ht was no 
poor compensation for wh^t I disliked &Xj^(itnut Hill. 


It-was a landscape, so lessened by dist 2 £Q)ce ^^l^pahiter 
could alti^E^ ^hl'^ drawn 44^thumbnail, and I 
never saw S^f^re exquisite "jmrd* bktfcfe: There was 


a link of the nver in a. orescahlffiiggb clashed down a 
prccithce at lajt, where 1 discovered a little cascade, which 


Rooked in the distance a knot of white roses ou a 
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silver chain.' Between mo and the-river was a narrow 
lawn, whose bright green turf^ was more beautiful thiiii 
velvet. Farther along was a small group of trees, and 
over the rivpr I saw a pasture covered with cattle and 
sheep—a comiicld, a cluster of ,white houses, a white 
church-steeple, and, beyond all, a forest, whose crown 
iiiirly blazed in the glowing splendors of,.^e setting, sun. 


There was .an j|q|jde8cribablo ch^in ?^]^out,|hat scene, 
which banished m||^.diBconteut, and^.hefd..^^e^ a pleasant 
reverie* when Amelia returned and asked W.49wn into 

' ” ' 'll' ^ I * I “ 

the paiipr. I expressed a ^j^f^ence for my^'^^rjSiijpnt 
sitting and companyt but rose amd lbUowed her down. 

No sooner w'ere we seated than the boarders came into 
the parlor, and^i£p^^|^e the introductions. These were 
Miss Mumby ^gan, and two other gjurla* who 

were all. Mts* Doj^lklQi. had at that time. M^i,,iS«mby 
was about ninpteei^^h^) had a fleshy and florid, look, like 
the '-Marys’* and ''Marthas” one sees often.among the 
pictures in a country parlor. Her taste ^emed to run on 
gay colors and glittering toys. . She sported more hnery 

• * -h ** 

than any other girl of the|^up. Shi^ 'drawled and 
minced her in a man^r that annoyed me. , She 

sat Qpposh|l;;^l|Q/>king-^^ 1 know not howofle^, 

even w^hij^^al^g, gl^i^d at her own fiir hnage 
and her curls or ier attire. She had ^ few 

pet wor^.vand phraseii^f|piess her disUkes, 

and they wer^.f^eyeo^^^,!’ or “ splehdb^^or " abom- 
inablc,’’or‘‘Wy;*’exclamation w^as, 
** 0, murder—and 1 heaj^ them a dozen times or more 
ij^the course of two hours. ' first questions were, if* 
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there were any witches in Salem now—if I had over 
passed the old Bell Tavern ip Danvers, or , seen Eliza 
\Miarton’s grave. 

But, ailer all; there was something in Miss Mumby 
that impressed* me a little, that evening. She had clear 
eyes and an agreeable face and form, and I was con¬ 


vinced that she was at least faithful and open-liearted. 1 
said, in my mind, May-he you and 1 cS.n be friends, but 
you must odT at'^ jwce, Miss Mumbj, with your aflec- 
tations; they '^^^^nie sorely. You must arrange 
, hc^r and have/iess of it, and that of a more 

substantial quality; you must keep your eyes irom the 


glass while speaking to me; you must courtesy less to 
your own shadow; increase the humber^^ your adjec¬ 
tives to half a dozen at least, and momv^tural 

pronuuerfttion. 

Anna Logan was a Protestant Ini^^rl, ahc^ iny own 

■ • “ t- 

agc. Her mother was a seamstress and a widow, and 

» f ■ 

she lived in the suburbs of Merrimack, and supported her¬ 
self and three children with her needle. Mrs. Logan was 
at Mrs. DorJi<m’B when f arrived, and i thought 1 had 
seldom seen a nuer looking or more energetic woman. 
She must have been over fifty, and her Bmd cheeks 
looked like a girl’s, and her voice 'ailracted' the more 
as it reminded me of my deat mother’s., 
with Anna Logan at first sightT I thoughtuf^^^othcr 
Walter as the fast gleam elf the^ nmBet k|p:d]^ her y<^low 
flaxen hair—fell in suqh white 


flaxen hair—fell in suqh white 

neck! -She was above th^ih&tira lieight :*^8bvJ had a 


full, transparent face,, gt^^i^y chiselled, looking, with 
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its dimple!^ 'w^hen she laughed, as if quilled on the checks 
and chin; touched with white and red so hcautiiully 1 
thought if I were a painter I would like it for a picture 
She had a tender blue eye and stately form, with the 
spirit of health and life in its motions. Her arms and hands 
were 4he handsomest I ever saw—large at the shoulder, 
round, and tapering down to her fingers’ ends. Her 
laugh was as hearty as it was melodious; and she stepped 
as proudly as a colt before a band of music. 

A little before sunset, a young gentlemhn* came in to 
take the girls on a walk. ' Neal Derby was his 'name. 
He was about eighteen. He was a machinist. He AvaS 
not handsome, yet he had a manly form and interesting 
look He had light hair, .a ruddy countenance, and a pair 
of large blue veins rising botw'oen his eye-brows and 
crossing his forehead in oblique lines. The veins I noticed 
were invisible while he remained calm and silent, hut 
were full and rigid as whip-cords, and very blue indeed, 
when he blushed with cmotiofii, or kindled with mirth. I 
thought his teeth were artificial, they were so white and 
regular. His hands looked ap if he had S|S3ni liis time in 
a store, amid sillcs and lac#s, instead of the crock and 
smut of a maelj^e-shop. lUs linen was the W'hitest, and 
his varnished boots were nil |i-glow with lustre. 

Mr. ll^lWwas intimate gt Mrs. Dorlon's, and I was 
soon iiuonned that he joauch esteemed. The walk 
had been plxii||ped heKn^ll^ij^e. The moon was at the 
full. The !||^crrima<3i; the scenery on its hanl^s 

delightful, and we had a w^k whitn consoled me fur the 

loss of my Salem home and Mints. I was allowed to 

4 * "': 
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choose the -vs'cdk, and they took me down to thia scene on 
the river which I saw frerh my chamhcrtwixidow. We 
sat down on a hank lialf an hour, and enjoyed the land¬ 
scape. It W'as finer than when seen from a distance, 
tike roar of the little cascade was soothing and exciting 
at the same time. The lawn, the w'ood, the pasture ho- 
yond die river, and all fairly glowed in the newness of 
their verdure, and there came a mingled odor of field and 
wiK;>d, which w^. to the, sense. I remarked ■ that 

^ turondered borne one had not selected those grounds for'n 
,4illa or cottage resideaiee; and said I would delight to 
' have a home, if no more than a l<^-cabin, on that 
knoll. 


“ The scene is rather bcyoauful,” answe^ Miss 
Mumby ; “ but I should want a villa if I lived A 

cabin, dr even cottage, would he abominable! Who 
could content himself in a cabin away here ? 1 should 


be afhtid of robbers ; and, beside, folks would laugh at 
any pin-bc^ of a cabin or cottage here. As long as I’m 
poor, 1 choofl^^to live in a city W'bere no one can distiii- 
guish my ; and when 1 am Tomancing^ 1 always 

btiild sometMiig ^nder than a cottage to Uve in/’ 


“There is something in tbaC'added Derby; “and I 
confess 1 should not want to eomeb|re to Jiv«;^^|ll 1 could 
build a house that would'«attrac^ ad¬ 


miration.’ 


" I'm sure a cottage Woi^d'^^ust ^ ^ ^P<*t 

like this,” said Anna X wo^lc^ content 

with a cabin, that I cpuld calF@y aiid could opeii to 
my mother and sisters. wouldn’t little Kaly laugh 


r a spot 
content 
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and shoixt. to trip out on these banks, and pick dandelions 
in the spring, and go down under the trees and curl 
Iheni! And wouldn’t the meadow larks sing her to sleep 
on the lawn, and the thrushes teach her music in the 
W'oods! Give me a shelter from the rain and snow dc^n 
here, and ye may have yer dashy houses and ye will. 
The fields, woodsy and waterfall, would make up ibr all 
privations, and satisfy my heart. Hear th$ cricket and 
katydids ! When the meadow laika wer^ gone, the katy¬ 
dids, would give us music.” >11 

lam sure they would,”, answered I, “ a,nd I would' 
not exchange stich ii^liome for the proudest in the'city. I 
suppop there are paths through that wood 1 I like to 
w'alk in>a wood-path. • It soothes, and exhilarates mo, 
and Dr.. Pearson says the Igeath of the woods is better 
than msdieme. May .and June are the tim^s to walk in 
the woods. You know the boxwood blossoms are out all 


through May; the flowering locusts and white clover fill 


them Muth fragrance through the opening of June, and 
along towards July we havp the laurel blossoms.” 

“ Then in May and June |he birds havesui^ a jubilee I” 


interrupted Mr. Derby. “.The wood thrush opens the 
concert as ear^ as four in ^e morning, and 1 hate heard 


him sing 1^ eight olelock .^t night. 1 have Called him 
the ^'^H^t^Warbler,^ an^ 1 have noticed how ho con¬ 
ducted ibe music of the woods. As spon as the other 
birds set their so^;^lie seemed to pause in order 

to'show h^ pborly'they. '^pu|d make out with no ruling 
voice to lead. And poor^ indeed they sang, and tliere 


w'as a perfect Babel of notes dnd sounds. «,The crows sat 
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and cawed, and the squirrels chattered at the'iipene. Then 
tlic thrush gave out a new piece, and ran over it witli liis 
sweet and gurgling, yet hill and far iloaving voi/^e. Then 
the robins and sparrows Tollowcd; then the bluebirds in 
the pasture, and blackbirds <111 the meadow, took the key, 
and the song, and brought up their part; then the chip- 
squimU lent a musical chirp, and the crows and jays 
all jdned in a chorus of full hannony, to which cv^eu the 
frogs and toads, as cymbals, harps, and castinets, 
^ept ’time. But,! w^ry you, ladies, with this high^yiiig 
,^ee(^. I meant to say I should like to walk in this ^^d 
m May or June, and hear the thrush y^th all his^cr- 
formers give a chorus like the ones 1 h^^ heard.'’ 

“ I think I’d rather hear the Crow Family, or the Ala¬ 
bama Brothers,” cried Miss Mi^hy. ** Pt^oh, Miss 
Winteop,, but this enthusiasm for the woods and birds is 
what i c^l sickly sentimentality. 1 don^t w^iit-to be¬ 
come an owl or a wood-chuck myself, for the sake of the 
^ woods. It would be abominable to one who has lived 
long in the city.” 

Amelia Dtnlon sang a song. Mr. Derby had read Sala- 
thiel,”* and . repeated two or three passages which he 
though|. were fine. They sounde^^ '^l as he.repeated 
them, but, I thought they needed earnestness a^d simplicity 
to make them perieot. He Tcmaidced th^t^j^^^pgiory 
around us and the picture language of Ba^ia^^Mr made 


him fancy we were in Palag;^ie,. fnd looking down 
on the roUirur Jordan? 


road “ .BalaUiiei,” nor the Sketch-Book,” at that tiirc, I 

• i»i js ‘ ' * 
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was most delighted with Irving, and dbsired the repetition 
of one passage that seemed rather to paint than describe 
the scene whcie .we were. Then Anna Logan sang a 
sweet song, and the woods seemed to dwell on the echoes, 
and repeat them to the hills. Then we listened awhile to 
tlie roar of the waterfall, and started for home. Mr. 


Derby quoted a description of the. moon and ataxi' from 
Byron’s Siege of Corinth, which he thought a finer peture 
thiu^; Pope painted on the etoh||||g^^ BEpmer; and we 
sto^d into tlie old river road; and todk our way ^hrou^ 
Cf^ti^stroet to Chestnut Hill. . ^ The clock struelt nine 
as we enteTed'.'the: house, and MrMlerhy bade us good 
mght, and in hnW an hour we were all abed, and most of 
us asleep. 

tr r • • « . 

1 slept but little that night. Amelia ki^t me talking 
till paid; eleven, and after that, until nearly fbur^-m^^mind 
was too busy with thoughts, and my heart^wim emotions, 
to sleep. 1 liked MerrimaOk far better than 1'anticipated. 
True, most of the people looked very strange, to me, and 1 
thought I sliould never g^t accustomed to their ways. 
And a manufacturing cit^ too, how difierent in. every 
thing from sfill and, stately old Salem/w&^e there were 
no manu&ctujnhg intereidis, and commercial ipiterprine 
passed in^ affiuence,^and a quarter of a century ago ! 
Bu^fi^]f^!^excited by so nmch animation as I found there. 
1 was phased with most,of my new acquaintances, and 
especially plnnsed with ti^i^yoning walk. I shut my eyes, 
and thi^^er seemed through my vision ; the banks 
and woods re-appeaTeiE^iSiid" glowed with a placid splen¬ 
dor ; and the moon, “ the cold round' *mo^,'’ as the pas- 
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sage from the j»oet went, was still *‘^#ag deeply 
down/' and the stars, 

-“ tboso islos of . 

So wildly, Bpiritnally bright,^’ 

^ * 

sympathetic glances on me. The names of those new 

authors lingered like notes of pleasant music in my ears, 

and 1 hoped that I inji^ht soon possess their works. Anna 

Logali'is' song still briil^ed my soul with melody, and 

1 had no room &ir Aniyiia'ffaong or conversation. Amelia 

dijopped to sleep'nt .,!ttst, and 1 reviewed all my acqna^t- 

aneea/charmed with thd sweet Irish girl; suited'^ith 
* ', * 
Miss Mumby's intentiohs, and thinking w^ enough of 1^. 

ip^ " 

Derby. The future then opened in longhand sunny views 
before ine, and on the last scene ^tjbere rose a city .an^ a 
mill; in that ; city 1 selected my home, and in that mill I 
foua4;myfelf weaving the snowy webs of'a weU-spun 
life. " 

Ailer that, my mind wandered biack to Salem, and to 
Becket court. Ma’m Ca]»y*s, Phillips' Wharf, Buxtons’ 
and the Juniper,^ .in tender and tearful walks and inter> 
views, thrilled a few strong throbs of ham<?-sieknaBs. 
1 was with Wenham, and fiiuilly with Walter in 

Danvers ; till my mind floated ofl^ trf^uil waves 

of sleep. 
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i 

T/had not caught a glixnps^^ciff one,, i^al dream, nor 
ie^Mla.an hour's refreshing alumher,^ibte the^b^hrang 
usIS^^ our beds. 1 forgot tar .ikteasiness, in the Excite- 
ment of the moj:;^ii^, and was one of the first at the table 
We had a sumptuous breakfast, the vcr)’ pvor of which sent 
delicious odors through the house, but excitement destroyed 
xny appelate, and 1 only took a slice of toa^ and a cup of 
cofleo.'' 'Breakfast over, .we went to the mill, aitd I had 
to remark the light steps and merry hearts .with which 

•r 

the girls all tripped away to their looms. 

I commenced my first day's work in the mill. I found 
myself in company with jMilly and Anna, and this kept 
me in heart, ahd gave md hope. 1 kl|6.mftde two new 
acquaintances. There was a strang^ir in' department, 
whom thfy ihta^Uced a# Miss Newman. Agnes Now- 
mai^ wa|.from ^tum^hailg. She was perhaps a little over 
She owed to ilne health her fairest outward 
charms, which I though^ at first were indiflbrent^ She 
was ha^Jh^' and silent.^ f'l^lashes of crimson came to her 
modest on the 8li^t|;e&t occasion, and she could hardly 
address another, or be addressed, without a blush. And 
yet, as I caught her keen black t saw there were 
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firmness and independence in her character, tSrhich tiial 
and conflict would develop ; that she had that fund of 
merry humoi which js possessed by so many of our still 
country gills, tliat she was slirew'd and dccp-sightod , 
and while a city exquisite might patronize her, and pity 
her simplicity, and tell her not to be afraid of city people, 
for they wexo no better of more refined than country peo¬ 
ple ; she would read his^hole character at a glanco, take 
gay amusement fTom^,}i& patronage and pity, and tliou 
cast him aside as idi#would an o&ious poodle* who mq^Kt 
try to hek the freckles fite her checks. 1 knew from &e 
first that I should like Agnes Newman, be the better for 
her society, and better still if I could have her friendship. 
Her father was a*farmer, and she left her mo^exi a bro¬ 
ther and sister at home about a ye$r before, and took her 
pre-ent situation in the Lafayette ^^ill. She {eft a fair 
and happy home, as I afterwards found, but her father 
had seen misfortunes, and she came* to Merrimack to ob¬ 
tain what she could of the means of removing a mortgage 
from his farm. There was a graco in the 8teps*and 
touches of her labor, and I thought if I could acqulie her 

skill and ease in two years, it would her doing well cnoiigli 

* 0 
for poor Mercy Winthrop. 

1 said to Agnes that 1 was pleased to make her ac¬ 
quaintance, and said it with a feeling whiQli*''iW,^si 
have s( 2 cn in my oxpresdon; but she was so bi^jlml' \hat 
she only blushed, and replied, she hoped I would like 
my conrpauy 

1 mot the 'superintendent in. the oHicc, and had not 
worked half aii before he came to our comer, and 
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began to I noticed that he was somelhing of a 

hector, but he had a pleasant word for every one before 
he left them, and I thought I should be pleased with him. 
He was homely at lirst sight. He was tall in stature and 
awkward in his ways. He had a blue and ivithered look 
that contrasted strangely enough with the iobh|t fonns 
and rosy faces of ^alcm. His hair was light ^ ahd thin, 
and it seemed determined, .,in smte of all rowahbeti to 
fall over his forehead and annoy Idii little eager eyes. His 
e^.wrero round almost as a weadelC«ill^^#a'nsparent as 
i^i^ass. His nose was thin and hooked. His eye-bro'^s 
drdo|»ed at the outer ends, and high above the nose. 
His mouth corresponded with the arch described by his 
eyc-hrows, and his upper lip, which, alter all, was not 
disagreeable, reminded We at once of the bill of a bird. 
He had lohg arms, loi^ blue, bony fingers, and a.cold, 
blue handf^ " ^ 

Hut strange as Mr+.Olncy appeared to me on the first 
introduction, there was som^hing in his eyes and voice 
and countenance which al^acted and encouraged me, 
although 1 did not like his manner of. ,<^ppiug so un< 
easily about, nor his twittering laugh, tibr ^r^ling gait; 
still, as I say, 1 w^' attracted and encouiriiged, and 1 felt 
that I sliould like • 

“ Thift^ijdi^ Winthrop, tf^whom you have spoken to 
me hdj^^j^ay,” said he lp Milly Dorlon. “ I believe 
I knew hcr^tther and mower, and 1 thought I observed 
a family li&pess. Wdl, girl, I am not sorry to see 
you here, if •you think like the looip. 1 am not 

sorry to see you; ajid, if you-have of your fatlior 
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and mother in you, I’ll vouch for your Buc^ess. . I liked 

your father lor one or two things at least; I liked him for 

his aptitudes, and for his resolute pfersfotence in what ho 

undertook to do. Those are the things that give success. 

Ho followed Davy Crockett’s motto to a T. He was con- 

Bideiittiei for ai^or,*and he had on instinct of right 

op^ssed limes; and, when he made 

up l^Wind to do a h^ went ahead like a sevcnt}'- 

, four. And ypur ^atpjher^lrajrdon me—^but she was an 

^l^iigiual woman, aweet and tender as a child in w<nnnnly 

Vf^ys and feelings, an4^;jy^ she had firmness, and .h^M* 

dependence pleased me. 1 saw them hut a few 

They probably did not remember enough of me to leave 

my„name with their children, but they left an impression 
% 

on me.' If you prefer a life at. 'Ale loom, Miss Winthrop, 
I anoL not sorry to see you hero.” 

T confess 1 was touched by what Hr. Olney was pleased 
to say of my.poor father and mother-—he brought them 
BO freshly, and in such tender images before my mind. 1 
had to play the baby a moment, and could not imme¬ 
diately answer; ^but, as soon as I could speak, I gave him 
to luidcrstand' while there w^cre pursuits I would like 
* better than that, of course 1 was. nbt ::at all ashamed of 
being poor, nor of choosing that vocation. . 

He replied that, “ We are ifot always to i^rdikos 
and dislikes in this world. ' Like and Disl^li^^e often 
mere capricca'; and, like the fidse science, tlw^hermit sang 
of, they isrmetinics / leadbewilder, dazzle to 
blind.’ There are a huhdfbd^ebupatious, perhaps, .wbich 
the .maBs of W'duiQU would prefer to yours', Miss Winthtdp, 
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and more fifty of the hundred would be chosen' by 
operatives themselves after three or four years in a mill; 
because they are re^Sy more pleasant, and give more 
scope to one’s faculties, and more enjoyment to the social 
and domestic sentiments. But 1 believe it would |ie good 
for every girl, rich or poor, to spend ,a yeiof mijl. It 
is a good physical discipline. li;';)pay eveh 1^^ 

mind, while it puts every ^ commiinicati^^th 
our age, and in possession hfii^^ndent and pro- 
grOKsive spirit. It will give you independence. And how 
lij^ independence many of our,J^erican women hawl 

SiQj^.of those even, who are contending for* woman’s 

1 ‘ 

rights; are creatures of impulse or prejudice-soft or con¬ 
ceited things, having no.tfUe independence, nor any power 
of perfect womsmhood. -?;They are not half women, some 
of them, and on this ^&)unt their cause is regarded as Iso 
absurd. You will get independence without mistaking 
impudence for it, or running into any senseless' fashions 
or mannish ways. Your trade will develop your gifts^, 
aud:"^ mature in you a more, powerful, womanly, equable 
life. It will even draw out your sensibilities, 1 think, il' 
you pursue it in the right spirit. Though yoii may call 
this fancy: certaii^y 1/kno^ the factory girls don’t lose ^ 
their synigathies here.”' ' 

Ther^^i^^hch downrig||l: earnestness in Mr. Olney's 
mannerf^™k,so much kMly sympathy in his voice, I 
was madc^ tp Ibel very mw^ at home, as I heard him, • 
and was oneouraged prospects. He gave me 

as gibd a situation as was offered to a new heginiier. 
My work, at first, was lighter than atBuxtons’, and 
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before night I was vain Enough to believe I ^vas not the 
most awkward novice that ever ciitered there, and that it 
might not be long before I could teh^ my loorns%vith an 
easy hand and an agile step. The roar of the wheels 
and clock of the looms, roused all the spirit there was in 
me; but t thq^ht it .would whirl my poor head into 
.arid jlet me to^j^aving webs of confusion, before 
3t used to t& noiM. 1 w'ent to bed that night 
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needing much rest and''^iep» hut the mill seemed still to 
be roaring a^uif^'me, and 1 worked all night in my 
breams. The next d^'» however, was less cXciting, ja^d 
'afler that T had my rest, enjoyed my sleep, an(l.'.~'^j|S 
blessed wdth health and hope. 
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BuBtNG the iirst week, I bad al o^porttmities to 
atudy human nature as 1 had to leam the letters of -my 
-t^ade. The mill was thronged visitors. Party afler 
passed in, made^ their examinations, gave their 
opinions, took their instruction or amusement, and then 
passed out again, leaving, us to our work and meditations. 
During the week, I suppose about every class of society 
was represented in some visiting party. One party I 
shall always remember. I believe it consisted of about 
seven persons, male and female, young and. old. They 
appeared to be a Menimack family, with a party of oul- 
of^lbwn friends. They had heard that the mills would 
present something of a holiday appearance that w^eek, 
and came to see ua as yoii would go to a museum or 
menagerie. I het^ the name “ Puifit" given to the lead- 
ing 'gentleman of the groupj^ and started up and looked 
around tovUlQw what it mei|it; then 1 heard,UMrs. Pullit,'’ 
“MissPuffi^ and—Why, Bell Puffit, how you talk !’*— 
and was cq^^nced that that was their veritable Christian 
name. 

“PufEl!” whispered Agrids Newman, just then, in my 
oar,—“ isn’t that a name, iho'! arid the last you ever 
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heard ? But it’s just ifA^name for theid, I suspect. Look 
agaiU} Miss Winthrop, and see if "t isn’t.” 

” For all but Mrs. Puffit,” answered I. ' She does not 
seem to match it, nor deserve it.” I watched them more 
closely. 1* meQ^;;^d th^ and scrutinized their looks. 

gentleman about forty or'forty-five years 
' He^^was a sti^ght, stout, muscular man, having 
tWft!r"lilhd jnotion.of .A^^f&man. His head was round* 
at the ears, a^d -flat dk the crown : his lips were thick, 

. V 

and the upper one turned up; his chin was square and 
' inassy; and he had a pair of black, long, busby w'hisk^rs, 
w'hich covered his chin, and raest of his vast iace, and 
which he did not neglect to twirl with his fingers and 
nourish with spittle while passing round thp mill. His 
short, pinched nose was almost hidden by his great pump¬ 
kin checks. He had large gray eyes, very flati and widely 
set, and very dull and glassy. His voice was flat and 
broken as an idiot’s. He sported a huge diamond ring on 
his riglit little finger. He wore a black frock coat, of a 
short and dashy cut, and it looked on the backks^ IS|t- 
'toned around a barrel. He wore a high dickey, while an 
ample satin cravat adorned his neck, ^d almost hid hia 

’ ‘s? ■ V \ 

bosom. His boots were prunella, tipped'%ith patent- 
leather, and he flourished a rosewood cane with a large 
gold head. iThc said cane was in constant z^^on : .firei, 
he had the head in his mouth, then the cane'was under 
his arm, or lit?" flourished it before him, or tapped his.>,boot, 
or struck >1 with emphasis,en^tbe floor. , 

Mr. Puffit s wfife appeared td‘ have made a great sacri- 
fice, in changing her i^me (whatever it rui^hi have been) 
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£br that of her husband, if not in becoming his 'wife; and 
1 was prompted to the question, “ Why should a woman 
give up her name to ller husband, after all She was a 
w-oman of very good form, and, though not handsome, she 
was agreeable ; and there was ja hhidly,'^acid, ^intual 
look about her which won the good-wiU , i 

Master Fufiit, also, I thought^ w^ libeil<w%ld$ 
and mortified by some of his father's airs. .. Ffe oiM 
turned to his mother and blushed wh^ his &ther'-8 name 
was spoken,, and when his father made this and that 
remark: and 1 noticed that he kept hold of his mother’s 
hand, and they two walked together. 

Miss Bell Puffit had not sufibred unjustly, nor been 
aspersed by her name. , Per looks were as pat to her 
name as were Livy Primrose’s feet to the,music in the 
moonlight danee.' She was a second edition of Mr. Puffit, 
on. Boiler and smoother paper, and in a smaller form. 
She was dressed in a fawihcolored silk, of a rich and 
showy figure, and in a florid bonnet. She displayed a great 
de^bf jewelry. She tossed.* her head romantically, and 
threw all the pride and pamdo she could into iier steps 
and gestures. She* _had af choice vocabulary,,of slang 
words and ph]^ses^..t^ch displayed in every speccli. 
She wore an immense bustle, and no less than four wide 
fioUnces ei^^cled ho;: splendid dress: and we could see 
at a glance how thankful she felt that she was not a 
factogf girl,, and how fondly she doated on her conse¬ 
quential pa;^a. 

The Pufiits called their' friends by the name of Bleb. 
.They were constantly quoting “ York State,” and showed 
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great ignorance of factory life. They -were infinitely 
pleased with Merrimack, we observed; and, with open 


mouths and syirelliiig words, expressed their interest in tlic 
sights they sav^t There was not one of the parly, 1 judged, 
(except,;M]p. j^nd Master ,'Puffit) who regarded the mill in 

and came to examine a noble 
and see how it was conducted, but 
tn^ it all""'as a mere show, and actually com¬ 

pared if once or twice to museum and circus, and told 


how far it was behind them. 


“ This is the way they work up the cotton in Yankee 
land,” said Mr. Puffit, tipping his hat over his left eye, 
taking a nip of sweet fiag, and resting on his cane with 
one hand, and thrusting the other into his waistcoat. 
“ This is the way they do it; and these ,are the factory 
girls you’ve hearu so much about.” 

“ So I see,” replied Mr. Bleb; “ and they are weavftig 
at the rate of a hundred yards a day, 1 ’spose. Ciosar ! 
how the looms clatter and bang about us. 1 should think 
they’d ketch their aprons in the machinery, or get p43^d 
by the hair over some of them are beams or wheels. The 
looms keep time perty well, tho’, and!ct^ the htdl, it’s rather 
an excitin scene. But I wouldn’t like to have one of my 
girls here. I’d rather they’d do nothin and starve.” 

“ I do not see any great danger,” replied Mrs. Fjix^t: 
“ everji,hing seems to be well guarded against accident, 
and^ I suppe^so they get used to it in a day or two. *"lf I 
was a gii‘i, T should like to tend my looms; and 1 would 
do it before I would shirts for ten feents, and make 
vests ibr two shillisigs.. 1 would do it before 1 would.go 
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out to service in a ia^iily, and be treated as too many 
servants are.” 

“ Why, ma, you must be crazy !” cried Arabella. 

“ No, Bell, I am in my right niind,|knd J wish you 
were in your right mind also. Li a change of oireum* 
stances, 1 would rejoice at the chance of the 

mill.’'' 

“ Now if I ain’t done for a mother!” 

t 

1 have seen the time, BeE« when 1 wouM have been 
glad to come here, and felt honored, and not disgraced by 
my calling. There is no need of either of us coming 
now, but 1 honor this life—I honor many of the noble- 
hearted, intelligent girls that work here, and 1 wish you 
might be noble enougl^tp honor them, and take more In¬ 
terest in their pursuit.” 

“ You wouldn’t ketch my Libby or Clara here,” inter¬ 
rupted Mrs, Bleb, with a haughty smile; “ and I could 
not consent to their coming as long as they had a gown to 
their back. But what’s the use of talkin ?—look at these 
poKgr wilted things!—what time have they to improve 
their appearance, or go out in society at all ?” 

“ They haye.muqh.timo.fo read, and .walk, and attend 
lectures,” replied Mrs. PufHt; “ and 1 doubt, afi^r all, if 
there’s a boarding-school in Merrimack that can turn 
out. twenty girls who have more books, or are better in- 
fotlhed, thin the first twenty you could count here,”' 

“ You’d rather tend sho^', if worst comes to wbrst— 
hadn’t you,Jjibby ?” said Mrs. Bleb. “ You’d rather sew, 
or teach, or do a hundred tilings, WJuldn’t you, Libby ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, a thousand times. ^^jBell says the factory 
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girls Are she! out of society,” ansvcred Miss Bleb, witli a 
most exquisite simper. 

“ Why, Bell, did you say that ?” asked her mother, with 
an expression of surprise and grief. You know, Bell, 
that is not so.” 

T)i^ji^k,80jci©ty I meant.” 

caU-fiiit eo<^ty—^not the good and in¬ 
telligent.’* , , 

‘‘ I might take in sht^bindin, or shirts, or vests,” said 
Hiss Bleb, “ and no oile would know it, and earn at least 
a little spending money, now and then, and keep up my 
associations with the gayest girls.” 

“ No matter how much, our girls cam in that way for 
spending money and little knickrknacks,” said Mr. PuBit, 
tipping his hat over the other eye, and striking his cane 
on the floor. But to work for a living hej» in America, 
where so many are ready to do our work so cheap—that 
would be smart! There is a pretty girl there, I swow,” 
—(he whispered loud enough for us to hear him, as his 
eyes fell and fastened on Anna Logan)-r;** ehe must be an 
Irish girl; but she’s pretty enou|^, I swow, for a teacher 
or governess, or to take her stand behind A counter, or 
make some rich man a wife. She looks familiar. I 
wonder now if t’ain’t Mrs. Logan’s daughter ? Mrs. 
Logan makes vests for me; she has a girl in the milb^ ^d 
I’ll bet a dollar that’s the'girl. Notice her—^that chefry- 
cheeked girl there, that touches her looms and lakes her 
steps 60 lightly. It’s quite uncommon to sec sveh a ruddy, 
round face here. And don’t she do it up with a taste, 
though, Bleb ? She’s ^determined to rise in spite of her Irish 
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blood ; but she can never rise here. I could do more for 

m 

her on vests and overalls. She couldn’t make so much a 
week as she can here, but she’d stand as good a chance 
not to wilt, and nobody would know w'hen idle was out 
that she done a stitch of work in her life. I iind that’s 
getting a mighty fashion wdth our American ghii^’tiC.^play 
lady, and make people fhitk they HVe without ’Swrk. 
And 1 don’t know as 1 blame them at all j the w'orld 
owes us all a living—W'omen & particlat^r^d let ’em 
get it without work, or having people know they work if 
they can. I ’spose about half of my sewing women are 
what are called ladies at your.balls and parties; and it 
ain’t half the time that a woman gives me to understand 
that she needs work when she takes it. They make all 
sorts of excuses. Sometimes they w'ant it for a sewing 
circle ; somefthnes, for a poor or sick friend they are help¬ 
ing to support; and sometimes to pass away time. So 1 
help ’em along, and nobody abroad has any idee how 
they get money, unless they are rich, or suspects that they 
aro needy. I’d liko^ to help "that Irish girl along in this 
way, and ni^e a lady dt* h^.” 

“ Try and" "|^ her for a fl^prvanx, pa,” interrupted Ara- 
bella: may*bSI^ she would tnake a first-rate one now 
she is Irisli. The trouble with servants is, you can’t get 
fir8|-^ate oiies even for five dollars a month, and they soon 
get seedy, said you iftust drive them around like dogs, and 
tread.on them to keep them from being impudent.” 

“ The girif arc never impudent to me, Bell,” said her 
mother; “ and* you know I neverMrive them or trample 
.on them.” 
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** But you make a slave ol^'oursclf, mother, to favor 
them. You say, ‘ Betty, please do this, and I’ll tJuink 
you for that,’ and never 11 allow us to call ’em up 
nights, or ask4;m ibr a drink of water. 1 wish father 
would get her for a servant—she looks real clean and 
pretty^- She wouldn^t dirty my dresses so hookuig ’em, 
andl^guesB she’d he clean about the kitchen and table. 
May-be‘we .ean get her* See there again—she looks hrst- 
ratc 

“Hist!” said her mother, at first in a whisper, witli 
evident displeasure, but still with a motherly smile : 
“JDon’t flatter ycairself that that girl Will go out into any 
family service. There’s too much of the woman in lier 
for that, as long as servants are* treated in tlie common 
way. She’s independent here, and has society that she 
would not find in one family in a hundred. Bye-and-bye 
she will get manied, and have a sweet little country homo 
of her own earning.” 

“ That* plain brown girl there seems to bo a new 
comer,” said Mr. Puffit, pointing dovra,;'Sj^ore J Was en¬ 
gaged. 

“ I guess she’s a new comer, she- has ^ *p[umy ^wky 
yays,” replied Mrs. Bleb, of York State. 

“Don’t she act green though, and have a real country, 
bend and step 1” asked Arabella. - 

“ But she has one thing about her I rather like to See,” 
said Bell’s mother, giving me a sweet warm smile <d' en¬ 
couragement “ She don’t blush at all bytKij: presence. 
Your impudent cye-gUEss don’t disturb I see. She 
reckons herself as good as the best who are no better or * 
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more accomplished than sjie. She’s not ashamed of her 
calling, 1 see that plainly enough, and we need not be told 
that she will shift for herself, and have respect enough 
shown her.” 

“Alter all the enterprise I find in Menimack/’ s£iid 
Mr. Bleb, of York State, “ I can’t see that feotory 
system is any better than sonthem slavery. I (IKbuld 
place the two systems about on a |iar. .Unidt^tand me— 
I don’t say much against ymr system, nor titat 
eitlier. But 1 think the slave has an easier life commonly, 
and is better fed and cared for.” 

“Yes, that’s alT very true p I’ve been south myself, and 
know it. Thorels more good than evil in both systems, 
after all they say. FVb been south, and know. The 
negroes aihH so wilted and withered as these ’ere girls. 
Both systems are of great advantage to their subjects, hut 
of the two, as near’s 1 can judge, the negroes are the 
plumpest and happiest, and don’t have to work half as 
hard.”- ’ ' 


“ Hoyir Mr. PdlEt!” said his wife; “would 

you rather Bell would 111 a'slave than a factory girl ?” 

“ i should^bout lief,*^ said Mr. Puffit. 

. “ HeavensT^ exclaimed his wife. ^ 

" I should myself, ma, lief be a slave. I could have 


easy limes of it at all e^itents, and have the fat of the 

land to eat and wear, if I was waiting-maid to some rich^ 

• 

lady. Pa and I seen some tip-top looking wenches in 
Virginny, J&d one or two had first rate times, and Was 
belter dressed than their mistressd^-wernt they, pa?” 
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« FuiRt replied only with a sigh, and a look of 

quite indignant grief. 

“ There’s no use talking in this way,” said Mr. PufHt, 
atx^ng his cai|& on the floor, and tipping his hat over the 
other eyev " Oouie, come, Mf. Bleb, what do you say ? I 
like, il^y .^tcm better than either. Hickory Hall looms 
higher «|irtd higher in I feel new pride every 

time 1 go back frorh-'the imll, and draw the contrast. It 

^ 1 

gives me a position in 4he great busy world. There's 
something in that, Mr. .Bleb. 1 have a position. My 
name is known as far as newspapers ctrcleate. I'give my 
women less wages,—I have to pay mj' advertising bills, 
and to keep a large store. But a good many women, as 1 
said, can afford to work cheap, having nothpg but a little 
spending money to look up, while the .^loidifeliass I never 
see at home. 1 have my position now as of *em. J 
make the money roll in, I — tdl — you, Mr. fteb, since I 
bought that hundred dollar ticket to Madame Yogel s con¬ 
cert. That was. the coup 1 ha^to get 

a lot of new clerks within three- days, and if dozpp tailor- 
esses. They pint me out in the streets, and say, i there 
goes Pufht, of Hickory Hall,’ and lots of g6|i^d^men lr&ever 

^ i'' < « 

see before, bow to me now and say, ' How. are you, Mr. 
Puffit ?’ ” 


This was the climax of that ksig dialogue^ MrsfPuldt 

^ \ 

at last convinced' the party that it was impudent to gaze 
at us so boldly and so long, and when Mr.' Puffit couclu<.ied 


his defence of Hickory Hdfi, he tipped his tlie back 

of his head, took the of his cane in his mouth) gave 


his arm to Arabella, and led the party from the mill. 
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The next day another party visited our mill, and left a 
better impression. 1 camiot say that the personal appear¬ 
ance of this party was the most agreeable at first; 1 saw 
that they were a difierent set, but I hardly knew what to 
make of them when they first came amoil^^ :i»i^ They 
w'cre six or seven in number, and we unders^bod^i^at .part 
of them came from rhiladel|dfia*'^"l%ey were aM plain¬ 
looking people, and were pla^y them 

were quite awkward in their n^anneiB, and we soon 
observed an eaniestness, a frank^ud respectful simplicity 
about them, whihlr won our favorable opinions, and at¬ 
tracted our regards. One w'as called Miss Warden, tw'o 
others, Mr. and Miss Downs, and if the other names were 


spoken, w'e dnl-pipt' undbiatand tliem. Mr. OIney ushered 
them into o^de^Ttmeut, arid left them at the door. 

As they pasiied around, Anna Logan whispered that she 


had seen three of the company before, and Agnes Newman 
added, that she had also,seen .^em, and had taken them 
to be quality |^ple of tjie genuine stamp. The gentle¬ 
men were earn#tly conversing on the new inventions that 
had been introduced of la$B to save labor in our mills, 
and improve^^l^ opporluifties of the operatives. The 
ladies took an Interest in t|ieir conversation. I saw, and 
asked many questions tliat; showed they came there to 
study great lessons, and inB|jeet the occupation and appear¬ 
ance of a class whose interests they hdd much at heart. 


If they looked at uis, it was not with a brazen scorn or an 


impudent dhriiOMty, which we often received from persons 
perhaps bettei dressed, but less refined than they. They 
had on afteotionate expression, that seetned as plainly as 
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wot#| to say, “ We honor you, sisters ; we honor your 
caliaig, and the courage ind spirit you give to it; and 
we are anxious to he assured that you are hopeful and 
happy, and that you make the body sen’-e the iuii}d.*’ 
They exs^ined the machinery, they looked at our work, 
by ,** oitt ,-pdrmisKon,” they counted the looms that each 
girl tenided, and lipw many hours we reserved to 

ourselves £}r retl&lg hfid ibcreation. 

* . • ^ r> 

Mr. Downs had two apples in his hand when bo en¬ 
tered, and he soon ate opie of them and kept smelling of 
the other, as if to avoid the scent of the milL His man¬ 
ner reminded Agnes of a report bf him, that he was a 
very eccentric gentleman. The unbitten apple he kept 
tossing from hand to baud, and tidbbiiiil^jllfmst his cheek 
and chin, while he conversed oarntfdItCiliKallowed the 


and chin, while he conversed oarnedi^fi|ij|£AUowed the 
others little opportunitybf speaking. ' -> 

“ 1 never pa^ through mills,” said he, ** without 
recalling the i^prds Qf^<^lomo|@E;: * God hath made man 
upright, and thoy have sought out many mentionsand 
thinking that our Westminster fathe:i^^g^^%:'Wrong inter¬ 
pretation to these words. T|^e word:’*bwt ’ in our trans¬ 
lation may have misled thern.^ I undere^d the ordinal 
to &dmit just as well of Bn^and, and 1 (|^te it with an 
* and,’ and to me it teaches a diderent lesson.” 

“ I don’t know,” said hia diend, taking his caiiFfmm 
his mouth; " but 1 should fear to change the trtuislatidn, 
br the meaning which is commonly had^^ it.” 

V Solomon,” said Mr. Downs, “ must bebeid 

many evils his day. He deplored sinfulness of 
men, but h^^where gives us to understand that he ap- 
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jjlicd these words to our depravity. The words them¬ 
selves vindicate man. Gorl made him / What a dij^nify 
of birth and parentage ! ‘ God made him upright!' 

Wliat a nature is his, what liarmonics in ]^b constitution! 
What possibilities must that laeing posaessi^f’vdwm inspi¬ 
ration declares, ‘God made him upright Wonderful 
mechanism ! Marvellous in its tubes 

and valves, and keys and that it 

plays a tune ? Intelligent bein^, having tfiought, contri¬ 
vance, desire, einotion, hope and power; can ytm marvel 
that he thinks, ^td acts, aitd seeks out many inventions !"' 

“No, I cannot wonder at that, ^^ather should I won¬ 
der if he sought'out no inventions.” 

“ Solon^^^’g^onbledly saw many inventions of evil, as 
we do wonderfiU organ went out of time ; 

this intellig^-^i)6!hg of ]terfe# workmanship, and a soul 
to make him an angel Mheaven, was deranged and cor- 
r opted, and it was td' he expOclcd* that his inventions 
would oft^^^^.evil. * Blit There were sOme good inventions 
in that WS^I^g had^been invented, and the thoughts 
of,Solomon a«d David ■^ere recorded, lor,the blessing of 
mankind. ^';jj|tchitecture%ad been invented, and men had 
houses for oWellings, andjtemplcs for worship. Music had 
he^ invented, and its- holy sounds were hoard as the 
birthing of the Lord. j And bow many inventions of 
good have Christians sought out! To say nothing of 
whole Bcieftdi^, to say nothing of printing, just think of 
the meeSjbl^i^l arts, and inquire if they do not speak the 
capabilitie'^^’man, at the same time that^ we receive 
them as gracious favors from God !” 
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*' teaUy seem so, Mr. Downs, but there are mono- 
polies and eombinations of a few Mammonitcs, who em¬ 
ploy these inventions and reap nearly all their fruits.’' 

“ But this is not the fault of the inventions. The 
inventions aj^ divine, and they always teach me a lesson 
when 1 nome here. I remember that tHe masses of the 
people have labors 4do :,in^6santly arid taken too little 
rest and time for impn:rvM6nt and recreation. Man was 
not created to toil e^^ry hour, like a dumb animal. 
Man was no^~ surrounded with lessons of education, 
that lie might remain in ignorance, and lavish his earn¬ 
ings on animal lusts^pid appetites. And if there be any 
sign of depravity, any wickedness of the old Serpent that 
destroyed the bliss of Eden, it is evinced, ;]^ by the great 
and manly spirits who have sought out but in 

the acts of those selfish ^pitaHsts ivho ^^ii^ert the use 
of inventions, monopolize their blessings, and still yoke 
the people to labom, with no time for recreation, or for 
social or intellec^al improvement. 'And j^j|^rord which 
(jrod speaks to me in tliese inventions "^ich more 

of our manufacturers should hOod: ‘ Gi^^^y people their , 
fruits. You have inventions, to ^Saye to1^«^tire family 
in all labors of every kind, at least six in every twelve 
hours of the day. Give my people the advantage oi the 
six hours’ leisure, to rest themaolvos, to .feed the mind vHth 
knowledgOj^&'ipultivate the afibctionB,*to,^^'€||i:dtivate litera¬ 
ture and ihe fine arts, to soe^ the beautlW^#Drld 1 ha'i e 
given them, and bring man and woman ^^^^zfection.’ 
This is the word I hear in the voice of th^'^nv^tions, 
and k tells rne they are all benevolent, and it speaks of a 
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good time coming,' when labor and leisure ’iivUl be equally 
distribuled, and knowledge and happiness the ^ of all.** 
Mr. Downs became so animated, I thought he had for¬ 
gotten himself, and we were going to hear a sermon right 
there in the factory, but his friends gave him the time of 


day, and they turned away abruptly and- pa|ilod out of 
the mill. ^ 

I was encouraged by 6ueli^m||Er as Ihht, and went to 
my work with a stronger and hUppier heart when they 
were gone. ^iSaw their respect for lalllr, I saw Ijieir 
desire to unite the two classes of rich and poor in mutual 
interest and respect,, and their words were remembered in 
my heart. 

The next; day" we had the President of the United 
States to 80^^. He was accompanied by half a dozen 
of his imnistefs, and hef frequently said, as he passed 
aroiuid the mills, “ Well, Ihis is the proudest iday 1 have 
yet had in my journey! .pierce am our ih^itutions of labor 
in fuU oper^fm. Herd sl’e the daughters of America en¬ 
gaged iu independent' and happy as were the 

maidens of the iirineyards of Engedi, or in Nab- 

baoth’s fields^i^l tlian ever of my country and 

my people.” 

As the President bowed to us, and left his warm smile 
and words of respect anibhoiior in our hearts, I forgot the 
HicktHry Hall party, and was farther than-iri^t from en¬ 
vying ^ il&bella Fufiit; for all her fortune and fine 
things. 
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‘Wegtneasure tixna lly the number of objects we enter- 

' * t , 

tain, the and sorrows we expcrf^nce. So I mea¬ 
sured my first year in Merrimack, and though the days and 
weeks were fleeting, in their time, yet as I recaU that year 
to remembrance, it seems the longest of my life. During 
that year, I did something, I my 

feeble powers, and quicken the activity: of ;%|^i^ing. As 
1 climbed the hill of life, the horizon expanded around 
me, and J^iiskor breezes fanned my face. I lived in a 
new and‘more animated ^wdrld,; My labors were heavier 
than ever before, my trials w^^ grea^:i|i^' f had mo¬ 
ments of gloom and discouragement; .pttt ^i|^^,jLll these 
came thoughts and satisfactions paid for 

•w'hat I suffered. 

During that year, 1 purchased 'a dozen books, among 
which, thank God ! was Wordsworth's “ Excursion.’' T 
also had Gij^smith’s “ Animated Naturor” Miss Sedg¬ 
wick’s “Be^iBich Man and Rich Poof A^lan,” ahd Miss 
Martine.iu's ** Society in America."'^’v|9lal 5«ifby gave 
me a fine copy of the “ Sketch Book,’’.!i|^^ often l-ead 
that and;4he “ Excursion " of a Sunday Gening, on the 
knoll n^tS^my cascade, till sunset: and then relumed and 
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resumed the,, cnjoyi^ent in my chamber till ten o’clock, 
and retired, and continued it in my dreams. 

During that year, I attended Friends’ meeting a num¬ 
ber of times. It so happened' that in nearly every 
instance I heard women preachers, and though I did not 
adopt all their views, yet I was glad to*go with them in 
most things, and always reti^ned; And passed the week 
with a higher reverence Ibr wKh more faith in 

her holy mission, and a more eager desire to her 
enlarge her spheifO, and shed on the world the sweet influ¬ 
ence of her nature. I was inspired with new courage, 
and prompted to more resolute endeavors. The duty of 
improvement c^ful to^ me day and night, vwth its elo¬ 
quent voiejj. iedurse of time and the plane of eternity 

opened hef(^4aft^ as one endless scale, which might he to 
me a scale of j^rogression. . And sadly though Fhad suf¬ 
fered from early losses and privations, and frail/ayid slow- 
footed though I was, I r«olved, even if I stej^^ back- 
wards oneeg%|r^whild; odl wandered from the heavenly 
way, ths^I' ^#|^"Atand o4t % higher summit, at the dawn 
of each lhau I Tlver reached before.« 

During that yti^r, I attended a course of lectures on 
Astronomy, and that stimulated my weak faculties. The 
same gentleman also gavsf one lecture on the revelations 
of the microscope, and what courage I rcceiya^f and what 
faith Inspired mf, When he led us up to God, jad rested our 
heads on ^is bSiSii -! ' ^ 

The eoiii||||i^on of his last lecture impressed me so 
deeply, I remembered every word, I believe, and ran 
home and wrote it down in my dmry. Sometimes, as he 
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wa#v^g^itg tho magnitudes of creation, I amazed and 
ovegfpowered by a sense of God’s infinite greatness and 
might, and trerabling^y-i^uired, “ How can Ho know little 
me, and care for me, anti be the Father of a worm V* 
Th^, when I thought of the ammalcule, and His care for 
that, I was suraHe caved for me. And the lecturer’s last 
words confirmed my faith. “While,” said he, “the 
revelations of the teleicdjie deblare tho power and wisdom 
of God, and show us a universe which He has spangled 
with shining suns, and embroidered with golden firma¬ 
ments ; arid while the revelations of the microscope declare 
the providence of God, and show us a family of beings in 
a dew-drop, whose hearts He has filled ^th life and joy ; 
the revelations of the Gospel declare tti^?|»$^nality of 
that power, wisdom and providence,' ani^iseuire us that 

A -f * 

He comes down from the general to the particular, and 
regards you and me with t^n infinite Father’s love.” 

In that time 1 acquainted myself with factory life, and 
learned t^e characters of most'of my iiiends. , This new 

* p» ' .. 

sphere of action and association w^g^eWhat perilous, 
and I oiiej^ trembled before I stepped[^%iy' #dty. Temp¬ 
tations of which 1 had been ignorant^ 1 ofien met; temp¬ 
tations in the shops and stores, to inflj^e my love of dress, 
and steal ^.way my earnings ; and^'tomptatidhs of other 
kinds. To Itecp up with some of my friends, I soon 
found that J would have to'depart^ a, little from my 
Clualcei simplicity, and wear more finbiy, anc^make more 
show. Milly Dorlon was more extravagl^'j^on slie was 
in Salenpu' Miss Muinhy evinced every day more proofs 
of a kind heart, and had her mincirig manner been her 
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worst failing, no one would have regarded her a ^at 
deal less, or minded her faults, except to correct them. 
But she had other failings and Misfortunes; and her pas* 
sion for show and pleasure/canied her quite away. Bhc 
would have the gaudiest dress, and the most pompous 
rings and bracelets she could find, and she spent her earn¬ 
ings in complete slavery to fashion'k 

Mrs. Dorlon’s example was noif^lhe best for us. 1 saw 
at a glance, when Inntered her house on Chestnut Hill, 
that she was not the same Mrs. Dorlon who was ipy dear 
mother’s friend in Salem. She may have had the same 
tastes in Salem that were indulged in Merrimack, but 
Lydia Buxton held them in check. I soon found that 
Mrs. DorloH a creature of circumstance—virtuous 
and simple atjh/is^t^but Bvpycd to this and that parti¬ 
cular bias by peM^B of morp atteaction and will, around 
her. She was even vain of the ruddy flesh that now 
filled out her face and hani^ like pin-cushions, and gave 
her dimplM'clteeks and Q|double chin. Sh^ wore very 
ambitious capjs. and ^i^hy^g^ns, and lovdd to have them 
tell her sh^. dook^^flike liMrtha Washington, as she sat 

» x'' ' 

hack with dignity and tocke^ with her hands on tlic chair- 
arms, and no knitting or s^jnWfi^ kcr igp. I believe 
she sat so every tigao she tesumed the. chair, for weeks, 
and took up no knitting or sewing for fear of spoiling the 
picture. Then somehody of a little energy, and sense 
happened to say the resemblance to Martha Washington 
would be better if she would not brace hack so far, and 
would take up her hands and knit or sew; and after that 
1 scarcely saw her in her chair without some needlework. 
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*mxB. Dorloii talked much louder than she did in Salem; 
and when the subject of dress or manners was discussed, 
or some new step was to he taken, or some person was to 
eome out or stay in, she'sat back in her chair, adjusted 
her cap and collar, assumed the air of Martha Washington, 
and[<^ondcred what people would say. 

As for dear Ag^^a+ Newman, I dare not tell how much 
1 loved her in my heart of hearts, nor how much she added 

T * 

to the power and happiness of my life. A more womanly 
woman I had hot found. The first month did not expire 
before she confirmed my faith in what Mr. Olii^y said of 
the generosity of factory girls, and of their intelligence 
and sense, while I thought she must have possessed just 
such a simple, fresh, and full-blowi|^fi|l[dtee as Eve’s 
before her fall. 

\A'ork did not seem to task her']^j^cal powers at all. 
It quickened and raised Ihem rather, and she W'ent from 
her looms at night as ro^ and .jocund as Musidora from 
]".er grepnwood shades. Shefdid not laugh as much as 
many other girls; she was nSt noisy VSen. she laughed; 
but she was a smiling, sunny creithm She loved joy, 
she loved wit and humor, I saw', more and more, and the 
w'itty and pathetic in hodis, and in real life, were equally 
interesting to her. I remember how she wept when I 
told her the story of a poor -'girl tliat the Buxtons had 
sriatcUed'JftUm the bridge of sighs, and Weltered, reformed, 
and reputable at last, and happy os one could live 

Jr * 

in rememhronco of an erring and a wasted youth. 1 
remembei:’bow her.sense of the ludicrous was touched, 
and how she laughed and cried together, when 1 told lu.*r 
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the incident of the little maniac who fancied that he W'as 
Lydia Buxton'and stole her attire, and horo her testimony 
at yearly meeting. 

Agnes Newman gave a grace and dignity to labor, and 
persons visiting the mill were almost certain to speak 
with licr, and seemed to go away with more respeoi for 
us all. She loved her work for the discipline it gave her, 
and better still for the objects that prompted her to leave 
her mother and take her stand at the loom. She had 
already sent many handsome little sums to her father; 
and as hia own endeavors had recently been blest, she 
hoped if would not he long before she could return and 
pay his last debt, and enjoy her beautiful home. 

For Anna^L^gan -we* could feel no pity, except as we 
remembered tiie-. poor girl’s orphanage and home afflic- 
tions, for she )a,hovo pity herself—such pity as we 
gave to others ; and she hai, a quick, w arm Irish heart, 
so brimfull of love and it flowed over on all that 
needed a blessing. Her'^nc^^er lived in her chamber most 
frugally; still she could no^ quite support herself and her 
little girls hiak^ vests fcr I. Newton Puffit, Esq., of 
Hickory Hall, and so Anna look extra tasks and meted 
out the means. But them was nothing in our employ¬ 
ment which could how her form or flatten hqr round arms, 
or steal the cherry pulp or crimson fr6m her cheeks, or- 
cool the ardors of her sunny soul. The sr^rintendenl 
sometimes came in and slipped a dollar into Jiber hand i(T 
her mothefi and ordered her from her looms. The girls 
turned to and holped her at times, insisting that she must 
be too Aveary to work. “ 011^1 am never weary at all— 
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weary when I am earning a trifle to rest my sweet 
fingers, and give her a little more sleep,” was 
the fiuthful girl’s reply. And of course Anna continued 
the centre of many clustering loves; and it was my own 
good fbrtime to find her heart linked with mine in tics as 
tender as espousals. 

I saw Neal Derby often, and with the other girls con¬ 
fessed my obligations for the kind attentions I received 
from him, and the pleasant walks on which he led us \o 
the hills and woods. He impressed me more and inore. 
There was such a fresh glow of health on his checks ; 
there was such a charming neatness in his person and 
attire ; his language was so elegant; and many of his 
thoughts so fine, 1 found the friendship ,ou .my part he> 
coming daily more agreeable and earnest, v I did not cou- 
sider him perfect. Sometimes his character seemed more 
conventional than natural; and he would occasionally, 
and, without doubt, uncoxisciou^y, express a thought of 
discontent,'or aversion, for his tradp, and the gteat ministry 
of labor, that sent a flame of ind^atidn to my cheeks, 
and made me question his manhood. When I met him 
the next time, however, I was likely to have these lost 
impressions removed, and .hear something so manly and 
intelligent as to reinstate'lum in my best esteem. 
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XIIL 

We continued to rejoice that our firiend Olney remained 
OUT superintendent. He had the same strange ways that 

I ohscrved .with so much foolish humor at our first meet¬ 
ing. He •wa.i indeed superintendent, and nobody else. 

II o was very strict in his discipline, and free to rebuke 
any error or vanity that he saw in us. He still had disa¬ 
greeable way.s» hnt he had other characteristics that soon 

» * 

put these little disagreeables out of mind. I found him 
more witty and humorous than at first 1 anticipated. He 

I 

had many an innocent joke T^th us that set a whicde com- 
pany in .a roar of pleasant l^iighter, and znade.fis breathe 
more freely when he giving 

us questions to answer. If |e found a fine passage in a 

hook, Jhc was sure to point it out, or repeat it to .some of 

<11 ■■ 

us. He often engaged in an|uung dialogues. 

W^liat do you think of idiess ?” said he one day, to 
Miss Mumby, with a roguilh glance at the finery Olive 
had put on to show ofiT in the eyes of visitors., that day. 
“ Do you think .those girls ^re happier or inore reputable 
who wear s^many fine things ?” 

Miss 'Mumby always .quailed before him, and she gave 
the faintest answer in, the affirmative. 
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"Why,” said he, “ am I not respected ?—am I not 
happy as 1 can be on earth ? But 1 have seen the time 
when you would have given me the mitten, Miss Miimby, 
and spumed me as a coarse and vulgar country clowii. 
1 was sun-burnt: 1 had hands like shovels, and they told 
me my feet would fill a half-bushel measure. I w ore red 
flannel shirt collars- in the winter, and went to meeting 

•t 

barefooted in the summer. What do you think of that ? 
1 remember on a particular time that I went to meeting, 
how proud I was of all my new clothes. I had a brand- 
new wool hat, glossy as a glass bottle, and turned up be¬ 
hind. I had a blue and wliite cotton coat and trowsers, 
and a yellow and purple striped vest with bell-buttons, 
that would have dazzledT/o-wr-eyes, and——” 

“ 1 see, then, that you had pride and vanity/’ inter- 
rupted Miss Mumby, with a confidence tliat had beien 
risiiig with his last words,—“ I see you were vain-i—f?-^’ 
Yes, 1 was vain at that time/ihdugh you would have 
laughed at all the finery I was #^proud of, while I con¬ 
fess 1 was a little ashamed myself, because my;trowsors 
were cut so short, and 1 had to go to meeting barefooted. 
I remember the first ball 1 ever attended : it was at one 
Pennington’s tavern, in my native town. The boys went 
to extremes in the indulgence of pride, and 1 caught the 
contagion, and thought 1 must have something a little 
more dashy than homespun to wear that time., 1 was 
eighteen yeajs old, and every thread of. my winter gar¬ 
ments was epiui and woven by my mothel and sisters 
at home. And 'What made our garments appear coarser 
than ^[r^y might ■ have done, they were made a mile too 
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large, or a year and a half ahead, as I may say, that wo 
might grow into them. Then gomctinies a younger 
brother took a holiday'suit, which his elder had out¬ 
grown,—had it pressed over, and wore it for new. .They 
were cut by an old country tailor, in fashions that were in 

vogue when ho was young-’* 

“ O, you make it too had, Mr. Olney, I’m sure you do !” 
interrupted Miss Mumby again, with a hearty laugh. 

“ No, I tell it just as it is,” replied the superintendent, 
and continued: “ Well, the time came for the hall ; 1 
caught the contagion of other hoys, as 1 said, and thought 
X must* wear broadcloth, and have a fur hat, calf-skin 
pumps, and even a watch. And ho*^ did I do ? 1 could 

wear my hrotjwi Luke’^ fpr h^t hy tightening the band • 
a good deal, and sewing a list across it on the inside to 
keep it, 0^om coming' down over my eyes. I could wear 
his . Bolivar-mixed broadcloth coat with all its bright steel 
buttons, by rounding l^yself out to a greater portliness 
with two flannel w^’l^ppers a||d two* thick vests.” 

Munier!” cried Miss JSpmby, shaking horsclf with 
laughter; ** you are too had it* 

“ No, I tell you the simjde truth,” answered he, with 
a comical twinkle of his laughing eyes.—“ Well, I thought 
Luke’s pantaloons ytould hasro to he turned up too much, 
send BO I wore brother John’s sleek.indigo blues, that my 
mother apun and wove out of her finest merino wool. 
Then I must have a watch; and 1 traipsed off two miles 
through th^snow and borrowed Ase Martin’s old yellow 
pinchbeck, that looked like a warming-pan< and got my 
mother to sit up till midnight making a pocket for it in 
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the indigo blues. The pocket was too small, 1 remember, 
and 1 hauled out my watch so often during the night 1 
burst out the sides, and bronzed the pocket till it shined 
with the lustre of the watch-case. I remember how I 
was cut up, just as 1 was setting out for theii*horse and 
cutter to go and get my Huldah, to have John come in 
and looking me up and down two or three times with a 
rascally leer, say, very dryly, ‘Well, George, you arc 
rigged out at last for the ball. Look very spruce, verify 
George ! The pants set well enough, ffowV they ? Be 
careful of ’em now, and don’t get any candle grease on 
’em, or stick ’em up with gin and sugar. Luke’s hat 
don’t teeter much on your head, does it? Luke’s coat 
• looks just as if ’twas made for you —round the toaist in 
IKirticular —and how the steel buttons - shine ? But I 
say, George,—(here was where the rascal cut nw^p)— 
ahem!—(measuring me up and down again vm|t <his 
leering eye)—^George, I say, just run out to the cOrn-hddSe 
now and get my stilts and wear ’em,—^you’re welcome to 
wear ’em; just get them and lengthen out your legs a 
Icetlo —the indigo blues ’ll bear it—and then the tail o’ 
your coat ’ll keep up three inches from the floor, and the 
hoys and girls won’t he treading on it«all night.’ 

“ Well, I got my Huldah and went down to Penning¬ 
ton’s, and was the proudest one out, I assure you, as I 
paraded with fifty couples to the step of Washington’s 
grand march, into the ball-room, and danced the first 
figure,— the* ‘ Aloney-musk.’ After that I hii.d .rather an 
nnldou^^ and despondent night,jfor I thought of my coat- 
skirts 'iittd of John’s oiler of tttb stftts, and fancied every 
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girl tut Huldah laughing at me. Certain it was that 1 
could not get another girl to dance with me all night, and 
1 had to dance with her ten times.” 

“ But what, has all this to do with ladies’ dressing ?” 
asked Miss Mumhy, after she had wiped the tears of 
laughter from her face. “ I am sure, Mr. Olney, to an¬ 
swer your first question, I think we will receive more 
respect if wc dress in a becoming manner. Your owti 
.incident proves it. The girls would have danced with 
you if you had appeared in a handsome and well-fitted 
suit of your own.” 

“ I don’t care how finely all your rigging fits, but you’ll 
be laughed at for your glitter, and your pinchbeck. I 
dare say they knew I coujdji’t afiord the bright steel but¬ 
tons, nor that abundance of broadcloth skirts, and they 

w'cre an^used to' see me fussing so foolishly w'ith the old 

<■ ' 

bra8&j%i|dh.” 

** luCtdieg need more omamen^ than gentlemen, and my 
bracelets are not brass or pinchbeck, I’d have you know, 
Mr. Olney. Ladies must dresS a great deal to keep firom 
being despised.” 

“Does anybody despise my sister—Judge Barnard’s 
wife ^ 

“Why, no, Mr: Olney—what do you mean? Mrs. 
Barnard is one of the upper-ten—and she’s your sister ? 
I never knew that before.” 

“ She’s my sister, and shjs has friends enough in Merri¬ 
mack, that fou know. Well, have you not noticed how 
simply she dresses? Thei^’s not a cottage girl within 
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t^'enty miles that dresses more plain or spends less for 
clothing than she.” 

“ But I’ll warrant she had on all her rings and ribbons, 
and made her silks whistle when she was setting her cap 
for the Judge.” 

“ That was what I was coming to, Miss Muinby; and 
I tell you, upon my honor, she never had a silk gown fill 
after she was married and came to Merrimack. 1 have 
seen her go to church in a linen frock and apron which « 
.she herself spun and wove. And I remember how finely 
she looked as she tripped through the lane and across the 
strawberry meadow, and how her cheeks glowed, and 
how the hearts of the smartest young men palpitated as 
she passed between them on the steps of the old^ country 
church. My sister was dressed in white at her wedding, 
it is true, but she paid for all her wedding finery with 

what she earned at mother’s loom and wheel; and a 

* - — 

cheap bomhazette was all the black dress she had.” 

“ Can you remember all that, Mr. Oliieyl” 

“ Yes, 1 remember it aU; and I remember how her 
associates envied her that black bomhazette. It was the 
first that was worn in our neighborhood, and the news 
went around when she got it as if it had been a gown of 
gold. But 1 must go back to the office; and 1 you 
to remember, girls, that it is not fine clothing or gay j^elry 
that is going to get you enterprising husbands and make 
you respected in the world. Have good minds, well 
adorned with iuteileotual jewels; let health paiiit your 
cheeJks, and simplicity grace your forms and manners, and 
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you 'will command admiration and ensure a fortunate and 
an honorable destiny. Mind what I say.” 

“ But, we must conform to fashion, or be laughed at, 
Mr. Olncy.” 

“ Make your own fashions, Miss Mumby, that is the 
true way. Be fastidious in grace and simplicity, then 
choose according to your means, and you will make 
fashion your servant and not your mistress. The proud- 
est girls in town like to get on their plain cottage bonnets, 
and their simple cottage gowns, very often, and all eyes 
follow and admire them when they do. And who gave 
them that fashion ? Some bashful, beautiful country girl 
that they saw tripping through the fields, or walldng in 
the wood-path, with the Kght of the morning in her eyes, 
and its gladness in her heart and on her face.” 

C 
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XIV. 

1 PAID a visit to my brothers. I found Jesse (juitc pica 
santly utuated, ^nd contented in fact, too well coii> 
tented to encourage me with the hope of his getting a 
great deal of culture, or acquiring any moral power or 
social elevation. A harmless, drowsy, peaceful life in the 
senses ^answered all his wishes," and circumficn|M his 
sphere. It gratified me to look upon a face so alil|Sible as 
his, and to hear evcrj'body call him kind and clever, and 
assure me he would be a virtuous man ; at the same time 
it would have pleased me more, could I have seen him 
less elated^with mere creature comibrts, and more inter¬ 
ested in a book, more eager for intellectual pleasures, and 
inspired with more manly hopes and aims. 

So long as fortune smiled on us all, and Jesse possessed 
these comforts of his choice,. 1 knew he would have as 
much happiness as merely sensuous objects, mingled with 

fK 

virtue and kindness, could give; but if misfortuni^^rc- 
turned upon us, I feared that he would be illqprepared to 
resist the shock, or shield his brother and sister. However, 
T spent a very pleasant week with Jesse. ^We enjoyed 
morning W'alks togeilier, and 1 read to him until he con¬ 
fessed that a passage or two in Goldsmith and Irving^ gave 
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him real interest. His room was arranged more plea¬ 
santly, and he was given a couple of interesting books. 
We conversed on old times together, commencing with a 
laugh, as we related some incident of our young sports 
and adventures, and ending in tears, as we spoke of our 
dear parents, and remembered how happy we were the 
last bright summer that our father was at home. Our 
riddles were repeated. Old Blue Beard was reviewed. 
Jesse remembered Jack Sprat and his amiable wife, and 
he thought, when he was married, if lie and his wife 
made out to harmonize their contrasted tastes as wtU as 
tliat exemplary couple did ; and, while he couldn’t eat 
any fat, and his wife couldn’t eat any lean, they might 
drink the broth together,* and lick the platter clean, he 
would no more of wedded life. 

1 described the rapture that thrilled me, and the shouts 
of joy I sent from basement to attic, when 1 found in my 
stocking, one Christmas morning, a pictorial copy of Mother 
Hubbard, that famous epic of the nursery. Jesse had not 
forgotten how his head swam as he saw the picture and 
read the poem of the old w'c»nan who M’as soaring up and 
away, broom in hand, “ seventy times higher than the 
moon,” to dust the stars, a^d “ brush the cobwebs from 
the 81^.” 

I ^ated something I had read of “ Eyes and No Eyes,” 
in Mrs. Barbauld. Jesse remembered an incident of Rob- 
insonCrusoe. I ivas rehearsing “ Edwin and Angelina,” or 
“ Lady Mar^iret and Sweet William,” while he was admir¬ 
ing that wonderful sagacity of the lung oi Hearts, which 
detected and exposed the cunning rogue who stole tlie 
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damson tarts and spoiled a royal feast, ** all on a siim- 
mer’s day.” 1 climbed tfib delectable mountains, hand in 
hand with Christian, and was fanned by cool breezes from 
the land of Beulah, while he sat wonderinf^ if ever ihe 
cars would go faster than that marvellous man of our 
town,” whom the robbers came to rob one day ; and who 
“ ran fourteen miles in fifteen days, and never looked be- 
Wnd him!” 

We recalled our experiences in Becket court. We 
retraced our llfoiy rambles in “ Paradise,” and repeated 
our pic-nics on Baker’s Island and the Juniper. We 
talked of the Buxtons till I think their ears must have 
burned. Wc did not pass over our good old Bessie Plymp- 
ton. The Crazy Juror was pKied; Haman .Deypst, the 
hangman, came in for a share of our conversatioi^ as hav> 
ing executed Merrill Clark, and been the terror of Salem 
when we were young; and we remembered how we trem¬ 
bled, and sometimes fought the old torment, as he caught 
us in his snaky arms, pressed us to his face, and bearded 
01 kissed us. 

I remained with Jesse a week, and went to see Walter. 
He was still living with my Aunt Dorcas, in Danvers 
Aunt Dorcas was about two years younger than my 

h' f 

mother, and though she was much plainer loa)B 9 ||g< ahe 
recalied mother’s image to my mind. She watr^w^ a 
widow, v/ithout children, about two years before mother 
died. She was left with a moderate competence and a 
fine warm home, whtcdi was shared with £er husband's 
mother and a servant girl, whom she took irom the alms¬ 
house when young. She was a woman of much resolii- 
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lion ; she managed her afiairs with a masculine hand and 
judgment, and her fire-side wUs one of the most cheerful 
in town. • 

But my aunt Dorcas was not the woman to have the 
care of a boy like Walter. Of this I was now more con¬ 
vinced than ever, and 1 had much sadness during my visit. 
Like my mother, she was a person of strong and warm 
attachments, and though she had nothing but bereave¬ 
ment to afflict her in my uncle’s death, and many things 
to comfort her, which poor mother cc^yld not enjoy, her 
heart, notwithstanding, was so deeply wounded, that she 
was deranged for a whole year after, and lliat derange¬ 
ment left her with a morbid tenderness and a weak and 
capi^ops judgment. *8116 almost worshipped that good 
moth#» who blessed her home, while to Walter she was 
a stave. 

She seemed unwilling that Walter should become a 
man, or possess any manly ambition. Indeed, she often 
said she wished his hands might never grow, nor harden ; 
nor his feet lose their dimples, nor his soft face get brown or 
bearded; and he might fdways be a child. She could 
deny him nothing that he 4esircd. She was always tell¬ 
ing him what a noble boy he must he; how generous, 
hmpjiSQlf-denying, how persistent in the right and tiiie, 
yet she was educating him to disappoint her counsels, 
^d if my brother had been ever so unselfish, taking 
so many attentions to himself, and sharing so many favors 
alone, he was in danger of losing the most manly disposi¬ 
tions. I was grieved to discover the dangers that beset 
him on every hand. Still, with all his truancy, Walter 
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managed to master his Iqssons, and acquire a taste for 
reading, geography, and arithmetic, and I saw in liirn 
enough -that was good, and kind, and manly, to console 
me ; and, on the whole, I enjoyed my visit much. The 
season was so pleasanT, 1 could not help seeing the world 
in many brilliant lights. It was the first of October, and 
the sky for a whole week was a perfect blaze of warm 
and yellow glo^}^ The forests were unusually gorgeous. 
The oak with its russet leaves, the ash with its purple, ma¬ 
ples in scarlet and, vcrmillion, sweet liquidambers in their 
light crimson robes, mingled with green pines and hem¬ 
locks, with dogwood berries and sumach plumes, gave all 
the splendors of fairy romance to the woodb. 

The house within w'as cheerful, but we not 

remain within doors. We were out in the pleasaht sun¬ 
shine during the day, and under the great, warm, smiling 
moon at night. We went into the chestnut woods and 
scented their fine autumnal odors, and gathered their 
browm fruit. 

We visited Lynn Springs, and boated half a day. We 
sat down by the silver brook where Harmony Grove has 
since risen, and listened to its waters ; read Bums’ ** High¬ 
land Mary,” and fancied w^e heard the gurgling 
Then Jesse came over, and we went to the oldlS|@El;d» 
street burying-ground in Salem, and spent two hourl^y 

mother’s grave. It actually seemed as if mother’s spirit 

« 

had risen, and we had entered the sphere of her attrac¬ 
tion. I could hardly force myself away from the hallowed 
spot; and when Walter said he felt something press his 
head, and a strange sensation run down his arms and 
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throb in his thumbs ; I was impressed ibr the time with 
the thought that mother was there blessing him. "We 
■w'cre neither of us frightened, as we used to be at the 
idea of spirits, but were drawn up closer to her grave; 
encouraged, thrilled with strange^tnd sweet sensations, 
and at last melted to tears. Over that sacred grave 1 
and my brothers pledged ourselves to high resolutions of 
virtue, and promised to befriend each other with entire 
devotion until death. Then the attraction w'as dissolved, 
and we passed around the yard. 

I w^as struck, for the first time, with the progress of 
Hope in our world, as I traced its records on those graves. 
The first one we came to, had a headstone in good pre- 
scrvafioi^, and we read .the date of 1630. The person 
seemed to have died a Christian, and left mourners, but 
how were their sentiments described on that stone ? By 
words that seemed to have been written more in fear than 
hope. And there were the cross-bones and a ghastly 
death's Head grinning upon us, as if in scorn of hope and 
a future life. 


We turned away in glooin, and while passing to ano¬ 
ther grave, 1 asked myself if, aflcr all, we had no more 
hope of the dead than waa expressed fur John Eldon, two 
huj^^d years ago 1 If the spirit were buried with the 
hn^, and slept through eternity, with only the release of 
the final week ? And if death were really as ghastly as 
his picture above those ugly cross-bones ? 

The ndxt grave was that of a young maiden, buried 
fifly years later, and about ten years before Salem witch¬ 
craft days. She too was a Christian, and was evidently 
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a favorite heart of an eminent family. She must have 
been beautiful; she must have been cultivated and ac¬ 
complished. She died in hope ; but that too was a time 
of darkness, and how faintly was that hope expressed! 
Yet the time till the iJi^urrection was slightly shortened ; 
the death’s-head had relaxed its grim features a little ; 
the cross-bones had disappeared, and a bright sun was 
rising in the distance and shedding heavenly light. 

From Julia Putnam’s grave we passed to David John¬ 
son’s. He died in 1730, two years before Washington was 
born, and I saw a great change. The progress of hope 
had been rapid as the rolling years, and on this grave the 
death’s-head almost smiled ; the rising sun shone brighter; 
there was a rude cut of an everg;rqjan on the head-stone, 
and an hour-glass to show the time was short; and if the 
epitaph might be believed, the resurrection was quite near 
at hand. 

We passed to another grave, the grave of a little child, 
and the death’s- head had disappeared ; roses were sculp¬ 
tured in its place, and the inscription told us the beautiful 
boy had passed to the bosom of his Savior, whore his 
afilicted parents would soon meet him again, and find him 
a cherub of light. What a progress hope had made in 
the last fifly years ! I seemed to trace the change oh ^e 
sky, as it passed from a dreary eclipse to the cheetful 
splendor of the summer morning. I wept sweet tears of 
joy. and passed to another grave. That was made the 
last year. It was Mary Taylor’s grave. A‘beautiful 
monument stood at the head, and the mound was covered 
with ilowem still in bloom. A wreath of roses enciroled the 
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crown of the monument, and two smiling angels appeared 
upon the tablet, ^bearing the maiden to heaven, while 
she was gazing eagerly to spy the pearly gates, and 
seemed actually rising ii’om the marble ; and the epitaph 
said ; “ She is not here ; for ^e is risen.” 

Wc lingered till sundown, and passing out of the gate, 
we met Friend Buxton, who invited us to visit his house 
Iho next day. On the corner of Summer and Essex- 
streets we met little William Knowlton, the Crazy Juror, 
and found that in his fits of madness, W'hich still continued 
to return, he was full of projects that were going to re- 
fbrm'and bless mankind. Ho was now in that mood, and 
he told me he had just invented a medicine, with which 
he w'ould raise Merrill Clark from the dead, and by the 
sale of which he would get money enough to turn every 
prison into an asylum, and give a home to every poor for¬ 
saken orphan child. 1 almost wished that every man 
who had ofibnded his own conscience w’ould show siich a 
spirit of repentance, even if others called him mad. 

6 * 
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Aunt Dorcas set a iine breakfast before us, and we 
would have rclislied it on any common occasion, but we 
were so eager to got to Friend Buxton's, we took it in less 
than ten minutes, and 'vt^ero tripping across the holds, 
and through Paradise,” before the dew was off the grass. 
We received a hearty welcome at my dear old home. The 
duaker reserve was laid aside all day, and Nathan, Lydia 
and Hannah vied with each other in quiet inquiries and 
genial talk. 

After the greetings and first questions and answers wore 
exchanged, and while 1 still wure my shawl, I ran over 
the house ; took a peep into the garden and orchard, and 
tasted apples from my favorite trees, to renew my early 
memories. Then with a pippin in my hand, and my hair 
ail over my face, I romped. through some of the rooms 
again, and reviewed the pictures, and went to the barn 
and looked at “ Sammy ” and Pidey,” the old horse 
and cow which had often taken food from my hand ,* and 
finding (as I fancied) that the kind old creatures remem¬ 
bered me 1 gave each of them an apple, and heard them 
craunch down the luxury with the heartiest zest, aud 
returned and threw myself into Nathan's easy chair and 



repeated all my questions and answers, as if a word had 
not been said. 

Then who should steal up the steps aa softly as a cat, 
and peep her smiling face into the door, but our old friend, 
Bessie Plymptorr! 

“ Walk along in, Bessie, never wait' for an invitation, 
w'hen thee comes here ; thee’s always welcome, ivalk in ; 
heroes a girl that wants to see thee,'* said uncle Nathan, 
^miling, crossing his legs, and smoothing back his hair. 

“ 1 know’d she was here, and 1 could’nt wait a mite 
longer. Fs lookin to see ef she's altered a great sight since 
1 seen her last Good ! 3he looks more like her mother’n 

ever, now, but she needn't be proud, sheUl never look haft 

• 

so well. 1 guess Maircy’s forgot old black Bess, it’s so long 
sui she seen me, but I could'iit wait a mite^ longer, I 
wanted to see her so bad.” 

Wo M'ere soon shaking hands, and saying “ how do you 
do ?’* a dozen times. 

Then said Bessie, ** Go 'n set down agin yeiider, and 
let me look at ye. Ye’r jist as big as I thort ye’d ebber 
be, and now ye laughs agin, I see more of yer mother 
about ye,—there ! that was yer mother right out4 how 
good it is to look at ye ; .but don’t be proud, ye’ll never 
look hair BO well as yer pother did when she was a gal, 
nor when she hild ye in her lap. And if here aiiit AYaltie 
too! Waltie ought ter let me kiss him, but he wbuldn’t 
like to kiss a poor colored wench. Ah, that perty face ! 
it’s look#! a heap too liandsome for his own good, Fs 
afeared; and them criuklin locks!—nice to look at, but 
unfort'nit, afeard for'Waltie. But if he does dew 
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wrong, 1 hope they’ll remember he was left a little orphin 
baby, and nobuddy could larn him and watch him as a 
mother could.—And here’s Jesse, too !—^what made ye 
sly behind tlie door when old Bess come? ye wasn't 
afeard of her once, if she was black; and many and 
many a time she’d ketched ye up when ye was black in 
the face a squalin, and rocked ye till ye laughed and 
whooped, and then sobered ye down into a suorin ideep. 
That indeed she has many a time.—Thank ye, Jesse, fqf 
rememberin old Bess, and givin her such a good shakin 
hands.” 

And thus Bessie passed around and talked imtil Han> 
nah reminded us of something else we had to do. So, 
while ^ye were engaged, Bessie went out to the garden 
where sl^e had caught a glimpse of some yellow sun¬ 
flowers, and stood and admired them, and wondered if 
they ■were not smaller, and not so yellow as her own. 
The Buxtons remembered my predilection for pic-nios, and 
though they sometimes called it foolish, and one o| the 
vanities Solomon condemned, they had prepared to in¬ 
dulge it this time, and now proposed that we should spend 
the day on the Juniper. The very word Juniper was 
music to my oars, and it revived a train of delightful 
recollections; but, 1 confess, T 'was a little^ crossed for 
once by the proposition, for I wanted to spend all the day 

t 

in my Cluaker home. I knew not how long it might be 
before 1 should re-visit it, and, as 1 could only remain a 
day and night at most, the time seemed to6^ short to 
divide between that and even as tempting a place as the 

4 > • 

Juniper. 
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But of course I assented to their proposition, and the 
carriage was brought up, and with a full load in it, and a 
small train behind, smiling and chatting like children, 
wc started for the pic-nic grounds. Bessie begged to go 
along and wash dishes, so we gladly accepted her request 
fur her company, and she was 'with us all day. It was 
the same old Juniper, with every tree still standing in its 
familiar verdure, and every stone and tuft remaining as I 
saw it last. The day was quite warm, yet a cool sea- 
breeze was blo-wing when wc arrived. Two fishermen 
had been despatched at daybreak to procure a supply of 
cod for a chowder, and cunners for a fry, and we were 
expecting a rare supper. My brothers were in their glory. 
Jesse remembered the aflemoon we spent there years jago 
with mother; and Walter remembered our descriptions of 
the time. The one was soon fishing from the rocks, and 
the other was tumbling about the fort and taking great 
enjoyment. Nathan laid oiF his hat, and Lydia her bon¬ 
net, and sitting down under one of the trees, gazed off upon 
the water, and conversed in their quaint way, while 
Hannah and I went down- on the rocks where the waves 
were dashing, and read Whittier awhile, and renewed our 
early memories. ^ 

At noon we took a lunc$ and enjoyed an hour’s conver 
sation, and heard Nathan describe a court-scene which 
had recently come off, where by the greatest efforts he 
had rescued^ a poor girl from destruction, led her away 
weeping Tears of penitence, and given her a situation 
where, by easy exertions and the price of good works, she 
could redeem her character and resume her peace. 
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“ She had siiined greatly,” he said; “ and that was her 
second, and, as far as 1 knoAv, her third iall. Her errors 
were getting expression even in her face. Nobody had 
an excuse to ofler for her except that she never knew her 
parents, and had been badly brought up. Nobody had 
tried to walk with her. Every one seemed afraid to touch 
her, and afraid to have mercy fall once more on her hope¬ 
less head, though they dared themselves to sin ever}' day, 
and to ask as often to be forgiven. 1 saw them look at 
mo at first with impatience, as 1 ventured to spealc on her 
behalf; and some laughed me to scorn, and exchanged 
evil glances as I pleaded for no imprisonment and only a 
nominal fine. 

My duty was not pleasant at jirst, I confess, and 1 felt 
like rebuking her sins; but then I remembered Christ’s 
treatment of the sinful, that while he left them to be pun 
ished by the Spirit, with chastisements more fearful than 
bodily death, he was merciful, and said, “Go, and sin no 
more.” I pleaded w'itii Judge Whitman to let me take 
the responsibility of her conduct, and w'alk with her and 
give her one more chance to rise He answered respect¬ 
fully, but 1 saw his patience was nettled, and 1 had 
crossed his will. But he saved her from prison and let 
her off with a ten dollar finijs and strong security. The 
fine was paid, and 1 led the girl away. I received more 
mockings than usual from the crowd, but it seemed to mo 
that the Spirit approved my conduct, and God and the 
angels suuled kmdly on the simple deed. * 

I humhly affirm that my treatment punished her at 
first far more than a prison would have done, for she 
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staggered w'itli faintness, and covered her face and wept 
bitterly all the way. I left her with friends, and as I 
turned from her, she pressed my hand like a maniac, and 
sobbed out something which in substance was, ‘ that she 
might have been better had her mother lived to train her 
up ; but that she was univorthy now, and did not blame 
her scorners.’ She dared not to make any promise, ' but, 
0, how good I will try to be !’ she cried thrice, ‘ and re¬ 
turn to you all you have done for me.^ There seemed to 
be a spark of the real woman in her as she made that 
jnomise, and 1 believe she will keep it to her dying day. 
It was a small duty; but small duties, like small seeds, 
bring great harvests, and since it was planted and watered, 

1 have had an increase of an hundred fold.” 

• • 

The incident alone would have moved me, but told in 
Nathan’s own sympathetic voice, and attested with now 
and then a dropping tear, it melted my heart. Such 
a change came over my feelings from that moment, 
that I felt as if I could not enjoy the pic-nic. I w-anted 
to go and give the- unfortunate girl a word of encourage¬ 
ment. 

I 

Hannah was ,as strict aiid devoted a Friend as ever, 
but I found that an issue «>f innocent humor had been 
opened in her heart, and fcing my sadness and abstrac¬ 
tion, she relieved my feelings presently by telling the story 
of an “ ignorant man ” who had been recently sent to her 
father by “ light young persons,” with the charge not to 
take " no ’^for an answer, for it would he just like her 
father—eccentric man as ho was, to appear in a Q^uakcr 
dress, and answer ” No, no, friend, thou -hast called at the 
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wrong house”—and insisted on being taught dancing; 
and renewed the plea so many times and so earnestly, 
that the door had to be shut rudely in his face. 

When 1 had laughed and cried together for a little 
time, we saw heavy clouds floating over from the sea. 
The breeze became damp and* oppressive, and Nathan 
told us we would not have too much time to return to the 
house before it rained. Wo gathered up 6ur cloths and 
baskets. The fishermen came in with their cod and cun- 
ners, and we concluded to have the chowder in the house. 


The heavens darkened, light feathery clouds floated over 
us in rapid succession, and wo had to hurry home. We 
escaped the shower and that was all. 

As we sat down and gazed out of the open door at the large 
warm drops that dripped at first as from mountain rocks, and 
then poured like a cataract, Nathan smoothed back his hair, 
wiped his forehead, and said, “ The Lord raineth^ let the 
earth rejoice.” I was struck with the fudli suggestive 
beauty of the words, and thought 1 had one passage 
of scripture altered without lessening its meaning, or in¬ 
curring the punishment of those who “ take away from the 


words ” of the book of God. W^e saw with^^r own eyes that 
• • ^ 

the earth did rejoice and relish God’s pure, swnet, flowing 


rain. 

A- 

It was one o’clock, and w^e had much time before us 
■for a visit. The fish were taken to the servants, with 
orders for supper at six o’clock. We then resmiied^our 
conversLition. Just as it became most interestiag, a young 
man ca^ lunning in firom the rain, and ringing the bell 
as if xm nn errand of death. He was uifliered into the 
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hall and begged to step into the kitchen a little while and 
drain and dry his clothes. A change of raiment was 
oflercd him, which he refused. A roaring fire was built, 
and he was soon comfortable. In the course of an hour 
the sky lighted up, the ceased, and he asked to see 
Mr. Buxton. He was called into our room, and behold, 
George Milbank stood before us ! Nathan had seen him 
within a year and knew him, although he had grown like 
a sunflower, and he said,— 

“ Ah, it is our friend George come to visit us !—it is 
pleasant to see thee here, George,—very^pleasant to see 
thee. Has thee rained down from the wet sky ?’* 

■ " Not quite, Mr. Buxton. I came to Salem this morn¬ 
ing on business for Mrf Bodge, and I could not return 
w'ithout seeing you.” 

“ We are heartily pleased to see thee. Take a chair, 
George, and sit down. Thee’s not going to return be¬ 
fore morning,?'*' 

“ 0, yes ; I must return tonight.” 

“ Then W'e shall have no visit to speak of. Better stay 
all night.” 

** No, I promised to return to-night.” 

Then thee must retutn. f But thee can stay to supper 
if we have it early, and then get home in proper season. 
Liddy, tell the girls‘to hurry the supper.” 

“J beg you will excuse me ; I’ve no occasion for sujiper ” 
' *^*‘Any promise about being back before bed-time ?” 

” No.*' 

Then we’ve great occasion for tnee, George, and tliee 
must stay— ikee must now, George.” 
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“ Well, then, I suppose I must.’* 

“ Liddy, tell the girls to get on the chowder as soon as 
they can, so that the boy may’nt be belated or blamed. 
Let’s see, George, thee has never come to visit us afore 
since that first evening call—a^ood while ago.” 

“ Ahem !—^no*—no; I b’lieve I have not been here since 
then, till to-day. And how many times have I wished 1 
had not made that call, such a one as it was !” 

" So have we, many times, and most sincerely. But 
may-be it will be none the worse for thee in the long run. 
As thee did make the call, i’m glad it was on us and 
nobody else.” 

“ It would have been my ruin, perhaps, had any one 
else received me ; but I have felt the keener remorse, and 
the more blushing shame, to think it was made on people 
so ready to show themselves my best an4 kindest friends.” 

** But such shame is wholesome for the erring—such 
they need to have, or they never reform. It is suffering 
for the pure seed. Howsever, George, we*Il let all that 
pass. We have got acquainted by the means, and both 
of us, I trust, are .no worse, but a little better now for 
that very sad event.” ' 

I don’t know; 1 feel stra^^'to resist teihp- 

tation now, and can prize virtue md:e. But 1 olteSn tbel 
that I should have been far better off* if I had never c6ngi- 
initted the offence. It laid a great burden on me, 
carry it still. Vice is a horrid evil, whose dreadful 

•i' ^ 

quence does not soon pass away.” 

** I suppose thy error made thee a great debtor, too ?— 
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but the debt thou owcst can be paid without money and 
without price.” 

“ I shall be a great while paying it, I fear, but I shall 
Uy ray best to square the account; and it will do mo so 
much good to square it! I could not taste the sweets of 
salvation if God had not been so good as to let me work 
it out.” 

“ Thee knows Miss Buxton and Hannah ?” 

“ Yes; I remember their faces, though your daughter 
has grown a good deal. I ^all never forget 

“ Does thee know this oilLer girl—this spruce-looking 
factory girl from Merrimack ?” 

“ No, I don’t remember her ; and it seems, too, as if 1 
had met her belbre.” • • 

“ Would thee have known this young man, Mercy ?” 

“ 1 think 1 should.” 


“ Now she has spoken, I think I remember her. She 
had her first introduction to me here the night I came to 
steal apples and destroy vines.” 

“ She was for letting thee slip off unpunished—wasn’t 


she, George ? She thought Friend Nathan veiy unwise 
that night, and.l^^next morning too.”. 


“I dionldn’t'^TOVijKth^ 


her if she had persuaded 


ym to let me go to prison.^- * deseed it richly, and the 
gill was right. ‘ I don’t know as I thought so then. 1 
Tfatilfer suspect, however, that iriy dandrufi’ was raised a 


lk||e,hy what she said ; hut it was not many days before 
I thfUight had very good reason to be vexed, and to 


demand niy punishment. Let it pass if you will; 1 as¬ 


sure her 1 have sufiered more shame and remorse irom 
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your treatment than 1 should have suHercd from hers. 
1 went to prison as it was, and staid longer than 1 might 
have staid where slic would have sent me. 1 was cast 
into a mental prison for a long while, and iny heart w as 
lashed every day with sorer punishments than a keeper 
could have inflicted. But your course has proved the 
best for me; it has saved me from ruin, and established 
me, 1 hope, in the practice of better things.” 

I was not prepossessed with Milbank; and, though 1 
v/as ashamed of the conduct referred to, 1 confess 1 felt 
that a prison w'ould have beeijikc his just desert. 1 did not 
care to shake his hand or sit very near liim. We did not 

f. 

exchange any more words. Still there was great kind¬ 
ness in the glances he gave me, .and I felt most unhappy 
when I saw a gush of tears follow his last VT'ords. The 
Buxtons all talked with him cheerfully, and he was soon 
in a happier mood. He inquired about I^than's labors 
of love, and said he often heard of thenet^ drew out a 


paper folded like a letter, saying, one purj^^ of his visit 
was to leave that with him, to be expended on tlie first 
worthy object of need he might find. He had been some 
time saving it, and could notiobtain pei^ct peace of mind 
until he had handed it o^ io ^^eJPrisoner’s Friend. It 
w^as not much, hut it ;waB iSH lte could spare : ^ becurf' 
was in it, and it gave him great peace to leave it in 
hands. 






We were ualled early to supper, and we knew by the 
fiavor of the chowder that Aunt Lydia had (Idreoted the 
quantities of cod and rashers, and sliced ^atQ, and 
poured in the cream and sprinkled on the mace. We 
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knew the fried cuHners could not have been browned so 
properly, nor seasoned so w'ell by any other hand. The 
light cream biscuits were of her own make, and they 
were delicious enough without the snowy plates of honey 
to which we were served. Our pleasant black tea sent 
its refreshing aroma all through the house, and we had 
the last boMd of her lemon cling<Btone peaches. 

Of course we enjoyed such a supper. George Milbank 
seemed the happiest of all, and I was struck with the 
correctness and fluency of his conversation. He left for 
home, and Nathan unfbldiid the paper, and found enclosed 
a ten dollar bank note, accompanied witli these words : 
“ George Milbank owes a debt to humanity, and he leave:) 
a part of the interest of 4.1».t debt with humanity’s Friend. 
Please apply it to the most needy case you have On hand, 
and believe I am willing to give wove.” 

Friend Nathan choked a little, and wiped his eyes, as 
he read that notd', and he folded up the paper and money 
and laid them' eiway in silence, w’hilc 1 could not but 
reproach myself that I was not as w’cll pleased with the 
youngster himself, as 1 was with his noble deed. 

We had a memorable vi^. Hannah took me into nrj 
old chamber at together. I say slept: 

we oug^t to have slept, btttwe could not sleep more than 
hour, and then it was not together, though we 
lay in the same bed. We had too much talking to do tc 
ideejp. And it was not enough to converse on old times, 
and tisk and answer questions by the dozen, but Hannah 
had to got up once, and light a lamp and read to me one of 
Whittier’s poems,*—the Female Martyr. Then I bad to 
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repeat something from memory, and thus passed nearly 
all the night. 

The next inoruing Jesse returned to Wenham, Walter 
to Danvers, and I set out for Merrimack. The parting 
was sad as usual, and 1 had a few sad things to remerri- 
her. But I was greatly benefited by the visit. Those 
glimpses of October left warm and sunny spots on my 
heart. The winter seemed warmer and more cheerful in 
consequence, and I had a better relish for my work, and 
for my books and friends. 

1 must not forget to mention here, that I passed Bessie 
Plympton’s on my way out of Salem, and'jfound my old 
friend among her sunfiowers, in the little bs^ yard. She 
had about fifty of them> and if*l had guessed their “ lan¬ 
guage,” I should have said it described the warm and 
constant love of that faithful creature’s heart. They 
reflected abundant, if it was homely lights and they held 
their mild faces toward their lord, and tnnied with him 
as ho rode around the sky. So did her heart rieflect abun¬ 
dant, if it was homely love, and her face was toward 
her Lord from morning until night. 

But Bessie was tired of living in Saleti% and that morn¬ 
ing, for the first time, she expressed a desire to go to 
Merrimack. “ Does Maircy think poor Bess coi^ keep 
soul and body tergether, wdd any sort of usef^v#^(>fk 
thar ?” asked she, as she led me up to her chani^l^Bat 
down in her chair, ami pufl[ed short breaths. ^ ^ 

“ Well, really, Bessie, you take me by surprise ;’but I 
should^think you could get washing enough from the 
boarding-houses, or go into a family and do housework. 
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I cloa’ttbilik there would be any danger of disappointment. 
But would not you get home>sick there ? After all, Bes¬ 
sie, Merrimack is not Salem.” 

“ But I’b bo lonesome here. Ko buddy but Massa 
Buxton’s folks cares for me any more, since so many my 
quaintairce move away, and people ^t so gret and fash- 
iouble here. 1 hev to hev the coldest back comer in the 
church now. ’Twant so, Maircy, when ole Hassa Wilbur 
libbed, and preached, and hed his way, and Tnade me set 
up ’mong others to the communion and forgit that 1 was 
black and poor ! ’Twaat so when he libbed, and used to 
come reg’lar ebbry month, and see’f 1 was needy, and go 
oil and hev Wood and flour Bent to me, and my little win¬ 
ders sot wid new glass. •Taint so now. The new preach¬ 
er's handsomer, but he seems afeard o’ colored people. Ho 
takes good texes, but he don’t foller cm. Las’ Sunday, 
his tex was, ‘ There’s nidder bond nor free, there's nidder 
Jew nor Greeki Afcan nor Ingin in Christ Jesus.* But 
he don’t fbller his texes nor the people nidder, any more. 
O, how times is altered sin Massa Wilbur was here ! 
Things gits nicer and nicer ebbry day, I know. They 
hev velvet covered pulpits ftnd velvet qnishioned pews, 
and velvet sarments, and a velvet religin, and sich like ; 
blit they don’t ibller the goM old Bible texes and dew a 
body good, / 

the boys is orful ugly yit, Maircy. They laugh 
at my fat old body, and keep leasin me for my ivory tectli 
to make combs of. See how many paper lights I’ve got 
now in my winder ! The boys stones out the glass and 1 
hev to paste in paper, and ole Massa Wilbur don’t come 
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any more to have em sot wid glass. Then the hoys comes 

Olid sings under my vrinders a nights. Las night, he ! he ! 

they sung Heavenly Union, alterin it a leelle. I ^vas 

mad as hops, and arter all, I conld’nt help laughin, it 

was so funny.—Curis how they could dicker it up in tJmt 

way though. I sung the real Heavenly Union in con- 

fence las Sundy night, and yit this went so funny, 1 laid 

on my hed and spatted my hands, and laughed till I cried 

aloud. You know the reel hymn goes-— 

“ 1 wonder why ole saints don’t sing,” && ? 

Wal, tlicy had it— 

“ I wonder why olo Say lea don’t singly 
And meek ole Archer’s barn-yard ring. 

And turn bia ole hat oaat@ide in, 

And draw his nose down to his ohin, 

And sing for heavenly union.” ' 

But l^s tired to death libhin here, Maircy, and if ye see a 
good place for me over thar, you let m^ kAnw; won’t you, 
Ma.ircy, and O, I’ll be so dreiful thankful, 1 will, I will.” 

” 1 will let you know, Bessie,, and be glad to have you 
there, if you think you can he contented.” 
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After another year 1 could diBcover my new 
vocation had wrought a iew more hopeful changes in my 
life. I was encouraged. There were hours, I confess, 
when my heart misg^e mo, and I envied those daughters 
of fortune who had pleasant homes,—plenty of books, 
and leisure jtb read, and to enjoy nature and society, with 
none of the anxieties which often made me tremble, and 
none of the sad recollections which often made me weep. 
I thought how sad and how perilous it was to pass through 
this world as I was passing, with no mother to comfort or 
advise me. 1 felt that it was very hard to have to de¬ 
pend entirely upon, my own exertions for such uusufhcing 
comforts as I got. 1 sometimes fancied that nobody really 
cared for me, and that 1 '^as of no use in the world. 
These fancies gave me many gloomy hours, and increased 
the sense of loneliness in my yearning heart. 

Then I saw the wants that lay pleading before me. I 
...wanted .two years leisure, at least, to attend school and 
my mind. I wanted to see my brothers in dif 
situations, and more intelligent pursuits. 0, how 
I wanted a father and mother and home ! If 1 had had 
parents and a pleasant country home, and hopes of 
future independence, like Agnes Newman’s, I would have 
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prided myself on working at least four years in the mill, 
nor envied most fortunate lady in towm. 

I sometimes dreamed that father returned from liis voy¬ 
age, and built a fine cottage i% South Salem, and 
mother and all were still alive, and happy to enjoy it. 
Night after night J returned to that home, and passed into 
the summer-house, and through the grape-arbor, and round 
among the maples, pines, and larches, which he talked so 
much of planting in his grounds ; then visited the parlor 
and kitchen, and all the chambers, and found them no 
pleasant, and father and mother jowiig and happy ! 
Then I dreamed that 1 was dreaming^ and had no father, 
mother, or home, and woke and found rny heArt'throbbing 
with anguish and my pillow drenohed with tears. . 

Still I experienced happy changes, and felt the rising of 
new hopes. I was blessed wiUi a health ^at even 
brought me compliments, gave me spirit and power, and 
sent, warm surges of the briskest life to.iqay lingers’-ends. 
I liad tastes which I would not have,exchanged for gold 
or silver. 1 had a knowledge of books, and a sphere of 
mental life which, small though they w'ere, I had not 
dared to anticipate. If I teas a faotoiy’girl, of'^Oursc I 
had no occasion to apologize or look down; japd Nature 
did not scorn to commune with me, and give ?ne fair pos¬ 
sessions in all her light ^and beauty, 
pleased to enter my pleasant little chamber, 
sight of inv cascade, ai)d talk to me about- 
Tassel House” and the “Alhambra.” Allstoii pSmted 
pictured for me as for the President’s danghier. Biyant 
came and sang to. . Wordsworth took me away on 
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glorious “ Excursions.’* I had read Hawthorne’s “ Tales” 
more limes than he has “ told ” them; aM Barbauld, 
Marliiieau, and Sedgwick, were my constant friends. 
"V^'ho could not feel ennobled by such reputable company ? 
Who could not enlarge her library, if not with new books, 
w’ilh very worthy old ones, in new and more appreciated 
readings? 

I found that even my afflictions, severe as they had 
been, were not W'ithout their blessing. * I needed the very 

discipline which, they were sent to give. Orphanage and 

% 

poverty had early pmmoted a thrifty, though difficult, 
culture orthonc zone of my life. That service of house- 
work with Itydia Buxton, and those wise counsels and 
faithful Q,uaker “ exe^-ciscs,” brought forth plants- on 
another zone, gave me a little breadth of character, 
nourished: a few loves and capabilities, and prepared me 
to bear the fruits of a rugged womanhood, ivhile clouds 
might rise an^tempests fall: 

1 majp,e^. few more. acquaintances, and knew more’ 
about thos^ I saw and met bn first coming to Merrimack. 
I was still at Mrs. Dorlon’^, and continued to be amused 
to see how iny kind old friend enjoyed hef fat checks, her 
double chip, , and rounded form : how more and more am¬ 


bitious she was in stately (laps and dresses, how loudly 

I 

she and how the ewget persuasion grew in her 

resembled ‘{Martha Washington. I wras 
intimate with my friend Milly, though her tastes 
werh-xpnning wild, and I feared she would become a com¬ 


plete slave to fancies and impulses which every sensible 
girl resisted and despised. Agues l^^paan and my other 
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friends vere still as dear as ever. And, as a matter of 
course, ve s^pured the regards of £ number of individuals 
who moved ih the highest circles, which i^ere traced 
through aristocratic and through humble hie. 

There was the daughter of one fme Merrimack family, 
whose friendship was a prize. It was Juba Warden. 
The reader may remember the first time I saw her, 
wliich was dialing my first week in^the mill, as she passed 
our way with 1^. and Miss Downs and others. The 
s*next time I met her w^as on an evening walk by the river, 
w'hcn we had an introduction. Her ^ar^Hts were in easy 
circumstances, and lived in a beautifiil TudaK|g 0 ttagc on 
the banks of the river. They were intelb^ient peoplp, 
and, having a taste for horticulture and landscape gaiedeh- 
ing, they had selected one of the most charming sites 1 
ever saw, and adorned their grounds wi^ever^^^miimeht 
whieh art, out of nature could bring. So Juba from her 
cradle w'as trained to the finest tastes, and^an^l^ed with 
groat'and womanly sentiments. 

She was a singular looking girl, and yet, to an inteUi' 
gent eye, she was rather beautiful. She had a dehder 
form, her movements were awkward, and she stpi^d to 
an ungracei’ul attitude. She had the bghtesft b^wn hair, 


a warm but white and delicate complexion, and lips that 
you often saw apart as if ia^wonder or JJer 

face was exquisitely chiselled^and her eyes, 

Line, and-expanded almost to her temples, wore 
. expression and light. She had pccubarities of taste ihai 
impressed me very much. Her dress was tlie plainest—a 
shilling print becaii^^^er better than a brocade would 
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^ some girls ; she curls; hut seldom did 1 see her, 

either in summer or ■winter, when she did ..not wear a 
fresh flowe^ either rose, violet, or white jessnndiie, sweetly 
blooming in her plainly-braided hair. 

I have subsequently thought that Julia Warden must 
have enjoyed what they call-second sight, and been able 
to discern truth and beauty blindfolded; and since 1 
have read Mr. Tennyson’s “ Princess,” I have been re¬ 
minded of her by his description of Melissar-^' 


/ ** With her lipa apart 

And as fiiir within her eyes, 

seem to wave and float 
tndrvstal ourrentu of cleai^morning Bcaa.’’ 


Bom to conditions* that w'cre almost the contrast of 
those which left me an orphan in an humble sphere; blest 
■w'ith mejms arid opportumties, independent oi anxiety 
and caT6C;^ulia W&.rden had attained a high and accom- 
plishcc^,^o0iimhood. She had passed through scliools in 
which th^Jo'wiy arc seldom placed ; she had studied hu¬ 
man natdre, on inaiiy sidfes from personal observation, 

4 ' 

and on all sides in books, ^he had travelled and enjoyed 
sojournings, and she stood, at twenty, on a summit of ex¬ 
cellence which too few of the fortunate classes 

attain. ; 


Juiia^iyVarden was a welcome guest in the homes of, 
for they covefed the wealth of her rich mind 
heart. She loved to make friends of the factory girls, 
and she gave us favors which cheered oUr best endeavors, 
arid won bur warm esteem. But she appeared among us 
with no patronizing airs, and shbi^(|^ht our regards w'ith- 
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out desiriug our worship. We would ha.ve despised her if 
shu hi^d done otherwise, and despised ourselves if "wc had 
thought ourselves so weak and low as to ac($|j||f4; a jmtro?!- 
izing favor. She had sense enough to know that our 
common sense would spurn such an insult, and feel above 
the person who had the weakness to feel above us. She 
would meet us half way; she would come more than half 
way, if we tvere db^dent; she would come among us for 
those mutual improvements in which she expected to 
^ receive as much as she gave. She wsja favored in the 
outward conditions of fortune : we-might be more favored 
in the inward riches of tlic soul. She had .$!tends and 

• ‘in 

admirers among the most respectable people on cartli: tvc 
might have more admirers in Heaven. She excelled fc 
learning: we might excel in natural capabilities. She 
had more -books than she could study as she ought: wc 
might have more readings of the few best 'i£l!£th.ors. If 
she desired, she could adoin her person withlornaineuts of 
dress too costly for us to purchase; while^l5|jRy of"our 
number might already outshine her in the ornaments of 
grace and goodness. We honored her endowments : she 
■ honored our endeavors. Wo sometimes repined for being 
excluded from her privileges: she reverenced oi^f employ¬ 
ments, and respected those among us moet whc'atood on 
the dignity of labor, and insisted on respect. we 

were daughtcib of that infinite Father whose cstfifel it the, 
tuiiverse, wl.ose lolly hails have the sun and stars to light ' 
them, whose image and spirit all beings posses?, and tn 
whose mansion we are all to meet for a ^niily jubilee, 

and ^joy the same privilege of holy tvorship and ^icace. 

; # 
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We all, tkcrelbre/had an alHucnt Father; we all could 
hoast the noble f^ood of which God made presidents’ 
daughters ^gd factory girls. And Julia Wa^en w'ould 
have betra^d a vain ignorance and folly had she nict 
and mingled with us, thinking it a patronage or conde- 
5censi<m, and we of eourse \|:ould have sho^i ourselves 
fools, by acting as her inferiors, any further we were 
inferior in the virtues and graces oC noble womanhood ; 
or by respecting ourselves less than, ^e respected us. 
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XVIL 

It may be that I noticing too many characters, but 
my readers 'will not have a good variety of Merrimack 
life if 1 do not here give some account <^ithe.Puffit family, 
'who may b9 remembered as having 'visited.-^p^^mill. I 
never had a formal introduction to the*Ful^^> and could, 
not reckon them amongst my friends, and yet, ^^by 
time, 1 think 1 knew them tolerably well. So distinguished 
a family of “ first citizens” were certain to be known, 

^ i ^ JL V • 

even by many who were strangers to iSir. Olney 

^ve me the history of Mr. Puffit, and thC; account so 
impressed me, I find that I wrote it down^in my diary 
ai I received it from his lips : 

Newt and I,” (Mr. Puffit’s Christian name was Isaac 
New'lon,)—■“ Newt and I,'’said he, “ 'were school-fellows, 
and neighbors’ sons, and 1 ought to know something about 
him. His father was a salt-boiler in fc>alinia,^J[^ew York, 
and there he got acquainted with the Blebs. ‘^>i|,,«^wayB 
honored the old man for his calling-e-a^ least 1 rv* 

gard him wi^h any dibhonor on that accotmt,-—why should 
1 ? In othei respects, he was not so reputable, for 
loved rum and cider a great deal too well, for v'hiehi of 
couis^Newt was not to blame. But I used to like Uncle 

0 
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Ned Puffit, he hud such an honest old heart, and he told 
such capital stories, and I have drawn ritaaoy a mug of 
cider for l|i|p in my father’s cellar. The old woman had 
a great dOal of the swagger iihout her, and she was not 
careful to conceal the shame she felt that they were poor, 
and lier husband boiled salt for a living. They had a 
dozen children, nearly of a piece, and all but two girls 
taking after Aunt^ Jerudia. Newt was the eldest, and 
he and I used to play together at 'lichool. He was the 
dullest lout we had among us. He could iiot spell bakcr^ 
with the book'l^fin’e him, and yet he w'as always using 
bigger than could be found in the dictionary. 1 

I* 

- remember how ho read the story of the ‘Young Sauce- 
WK,* m Webster’s spollkig-book ; and also his reading of 
this sentence—‘ hens cackle and cluck, horses neigh, 
whales spout, birds fly in the air,’ or something like it; 
which he drlwled out ul this manner—‘ hens cackle and 
cluck horsea, nay, whales i^^oiit birds,’ and so on. About 
the only book he has read kince he became a man, is the 
Life of Bonaparte. He m^es an idol of old Bonie, and 
has his statue of plaster sk his door, and his picture in 
his .finest parlor. 

“ Well, Newt was always trying to cut a figure, and 
.telling what he would do, and how he would make the 
world aftare when he went for himself, and accomplished 
his' He was a gi^at fellow for the girls, and 1 

never could divine how he managed to .get such a wife as 
he has, lor llie girls made the gavest' sport of him, and 
gave him the sack at spelling schools and apple bees a 
hundred times. T cannot fancylio^v he managed to get 

* 7 # 
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Buch a 'wife. She was a fine, modest, intelligent girl—as 
slie is a fine "^man now ; and was of a family altogether 
ahote him. However, he got her. 

** As I was going to say, Hickory Hall has been in him 
ev^er since he crept, and having a good deal of shrewd¬ 
ness and business talent, he always succeeded in making 
a good bargain. He commenced for himself selling the 
Life of Jack Millef,^^n the ground, when that fellow was^ 
hanged. 

From that ho went to ^leddling essences. Then he 
bought out- a puppet showman, and went around as Mr. 
I. Newton Puffit, exhibiting the Babes in th^' Woods, and 
Punchinello. Then he ran up a strip^ pole, and 
shaving and shampooing. Thenoho managed aftravbl- 
ling theatre, 1 believe ; and changed from that into the 
proprietorship of a lino of stages between Merrimack and 
Mcadowvale ; and went on from one thing to another till 
ho set up a little shop of ready-made clothing in Milk- 
street, and from that he has grown to ‘ the great I. New¬ 
ton Puffit,’ as they call him;—the rich manufacturer, 
(though every thing he has is mortgaged, and he spends 
the most of his income fox pufls and advertisements,) 
whose store occupies a hundred feet square, and whose 
name is known throughout New England. Ho has a fine 
wife, 1 will say that,—she u a fine-hearted and mtelli- 

■j Jr'" 

gent woman, not at all vain of her i^lendid housi ^ her 
swaggering husband's fame. They have a spn, they tell 
me, who is likely to make a man. But ‘ Ar’ahhoilah/ 
as Ne\i^ calls his daughter, is a real Jerusha Puffit, and 
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it will not be her own fault if slie is not as high xind 
famous as her father.” ‘ k 

Others told me about the same story of this great 
family, and I passed Mr. Pjjffit’s place every day, and 
had a chance to observe both himself and his business. 
Ho had a splendid establishment. . It was an immense 
building, -three or four stories high, with two large wings, 
and 1 think a long back extension. . I remember the long 

* i * 

counters, that used to look as though they ran to a point 
in the rear distance, and what endless avenues of lamps 
flamed and glittered above them. I remember tho army 
of clerks that ran at his beck, and the crow^ds of women 
came in to take and deliver work ; and their hag- 
^krd f^es distressed me^ while I was more tliankful at the 
same time that 1 was receiving better wages. 1 can see 
him now, as he marched among his dependents, taking 
the airs of his favorite hero, clasping his halilds behind him, 
or thrusting one into his bosom, as ho paced his store, 
and fancying himself, as some already called him, the Napo¬ 
leon of manufacturers. His large windows w'ere hung with 
advertisements, which 'were punctuated with exclamation 
pbints, and written with wor^ no smaller than “ extra,” 
“|uperb,” “ magnificent,’-and “excelsior.” I was re¬ 
minded of what Mr. Olney once remarked, that liquor 
dealers, quacks, and upstarts in our country monopolized 
the hugest words, wore the grandest apparel, and lived 
in the most gorgeous houses; while thi? truly good and 
great, were simple amid luxury, pxid more elegant than 
gorgeous in the style of their costliest things. 

This distinguished gentleman sent a wagon up' and 
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down the streete, with pictures of his establishment and 
proclamations of his goods. Ho resided in one of the 
most fashionable houses in the city. He had the finest 
hurses and carriages, and smoked the best cigars. 
He attended every fair and festival tb&t was likely to go 
off with a grand success. He was the most conspicuous 
citizen at a concert, lecture or play. He walked at the 
most fashionable hour, in the most fashionable place. He 
waved his hand and tipped his hat to every fast man and 
woman, who recognized, him, and he was fond of calling 
the highest by their Christian names. He always attended 
church in the morning with his family, and attracted all 
eyes by his stately step and swelling form, as he Wfl^ked 
down the aisle. If he stoppedjii a new place to intro^ 
duce his business, he quoted the most popular clergyman 
in town, an^ said, “ my friend. Doctor So-and-so—he’s a 
fine fellow,—how is he ?” He displayed the proudest 
banner and most pompous motto on all grand procession 
days. He sported the most gorgeous costume at tho New¬ 
port fancy balls He received the most compliments from 
the either-side press of any man in New England, and 
his advertisements were read in the journals of every 
party and sect. He always praised a sermon that hit off 
the old Pharisees, and told what infamous persons Pha¬ 
raoh, Herod, Judas, and Ananias were. He was very 
officious when a new minister was setUed, and oileiS^ told 
his brethren what prudent and exempl^^ people a miji- 
ister and his wife should be. He always nodded at the 
lyceum ^ leotures, which he found it for* his inlercat to 
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patronize, and then Bought an introduction to the speaker 
and assured him how well he had been entrained. 

One night r. Dr. Lordner lectured on astronomy, and at 
the close, Mr. FuiHt got his usual introduction, and after 
complimenting thg^ speaker veiy highly, he said, "Wal, 
yfju know something about Newton too, I p^oeive, and I 
s’pose 1 was named after that great man myself.” 

Arabella FuiHt resembled her father more and more ; 

t 

and yet 1 must' do her the justicet tp say, she was much 
better looking, and everybody called her handsome. She 
was a subject lor a romance writer. She had the “ largo 
dark eyes ” they so often tell of. Her fine head of hair 
would hnve been styled “auburn,” or “amber,” accord¬ 
ing to,their fancy ; they would certainly have said it was 
“ abundant,” or “ profuse,” or “ tied in massy clusters,” 
or “ flowing in shiny ripples over her fait shouldeiti^.*’ 
They would also have said her teeth Were “pearls,” 
and told us her eyes “jeraitted a starry lightthough 
her eyes, in sober truth, by-lhe-way, were very dull and 
homely, and her teeth were no fairer than Bridget McFar¬ 
land’s or Betty O’Brien’s. , 

I had an opportunity of seeing Arabella at our church, 
which she attended in the most showy*apparel of any 
lady tliere. I also saw her at lectures. * At lectures, in 
particular,, wo were often amused by the display she would 
malje with her nqte-book and pencil. It was never any 
common subject., that She would pretend to report, but 
always Shat which W'as out of the reach of common peo¬ 
ple. I remember, at a later period, when the great natu- 

ralist w^as going to lecture, she announced him in a sewing 
. • Agnasiz. 
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circle as the “ Professor of Gasses,” and she went and 
pretended to report a lecture on fishes, which was Greek 
to many, more learned than she. 1 rerneHiber, also, her 
reporting one of Emerson’s most mystical lectures. But 
.. on CA'ery occasion she was discovered he staring around 
the hall with her eye-glass during the delivery of the 
finest periods, and while at the close she was busy with 
her pencil, she was glancing slyly at collar, oi brace¬ 
lets, or stopping every minute to adjust a ribbon or a cufi' 
I shall never forget the time I saw her at her own 

j 

home.' 1 went there with Anna Logan. Mrs. Logan 
made vests for Hickory Hall. She made them for the 
lowest price that a man could think of giving, and havsng 
a family of children to feed, she "^as forced to work very 
oj^en till midnight, and to lessen the allowance of her chil¬ 
dren 'f and, sometimes to run in debt-for groceries and rent. 
Anna made Ibsimc exertions to help her mother, but very 
often her prices would be cut down a shiUing or two on 
a garment, or ladies of wealth would get her work away, 
and do it for half price. It was a time of great distress 
among the seamstresses when we called at Mr. Pudit’s 
house. A very expensive fashion was in vogue,, and many 
ladies of means and leisure were tempted to take sewing, 
(professedly for a poor relative, or for a charity circle, but 
actually) to surpass each other in the splendor of the 
new fashion. Mrs. Logan and a of other lieatn- 

stresses hp-l been idle for want of a long time, ol- 
working at prices next to nothing, and actual sVarvatioi. 
was cryiitig in their little dismal chambers^ We called to 
^ if Mr. Puffit might not be caught in a tender mood at 
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home amongst his family, and if \vc could not induce 
him, as he was living at a fast and sumptuous rate, to let 
others live al^ll^ 

I told Anna, as we passed amid his trees and flowers, 
on our way to, his Ixsuse, that he must have one trait ol 
. intelligence, besides that of husiness, a taste and talent- 
fpr beauty. 

Ho !” cried Anna, he’s not a whit more intelligent 
for all we see. He knows these things ate all the go 
with the great folks; he keeps a handy gardener, and 
* hires the best mechanics to make all these beautiful 
things. I’m certain he does, I am. He dosen’t know the 
stylo of his house, unless somebody has told him, and ii' 
his ga^ener had not be^mherc, he would not have known 
a larch from a cypress, nor a maple from ,a gum-tree;. 
And may-he I should’ nt either, if my father hadn't heart 
a garden.er> and taught me these things with my A. B. 0.” 

1 remarked that 1 should suppose the influence of so 
much beauty would give Mr. Puflit finer feelings and a 
tenderer heart. \ 

“ So it would most people^" answered Anna; “ but it’s 
all fashion and no feeling with his lordship. He has a 
pictorial biblc all glittering with gold, I daresay, and he 
keeps it on a rosewood or marble table, because it’s the 

-V _ .1 

fashion now. He would live in a log>cahin and plant 
ilettles and May-weed About his door, if it were the fashion, 
and he could go4ii}t^]adpf others in that thing. He would 
go to MOTmqu meetings—^he would worship the gods the 
missionaries tell of, if they were only popular, and he 
could he more favorably noticed.” 
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We were ushered into the living-room, where w? found 
the gentleman’s wife and daughter at work. His wife 
was footing up a stocking, and his daugl^^r was working 
the Iwtton-holes of a white satin vest. The young lady 
was dressed supelrbly at her work, and she received us 
coldly, eyed us with an impudent curiosity, and gave her 
proud head a toss that seemed to say, “ Keep your dis¬ 
tance, if yon please.” But I was more than ever im¬ 
pressed with the goodness and simplicity of her mother, 
and felt a fresh regret that she had taken such a husband 
and name. She received us so kindly, we were made to 
feel very much at home. Her husband was absent, and 
was not expected to return that night, and so we 1^’ our 
subject before her. 

She was greatly ailected by our story. She must have 
been aware that there was suffering and destitution 
among oux j^j^stresses, but she had no idea that one of 
her own husb&nd’s operatives had been reduced to such a- 
strait as Mrs. Logan. Tears came into her eyes, and 
she would say and do no more till she had given me- a 
five dollar bank note to take to the poor woman. We assured 
her it was not charity we begged for any one, fits w^e saw 
Arabella interpreted our errand) but it was .more work for 
the seamstrcsse.s, and prices at which they and the^ little 
ones could live. We told her Mrs^cLogan had <i^ess in 
her iamily, ^s she had. The goo^^^y^isaid she believed 
us, and we were right, hut she mu^^^l^eve her feelings 
ill that way. '* I am sorry to )i^aar> yi^r storyshe cOii- 
tinued., ” I supposed all mr seamstresses, were. doing 
well and getting plenty of work. I know nob.as 1 can do 
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anything with him —(in a lower tone)—hut I’ll speak to 
him and others, and see what can be done. So many of 
the wealthy tali^ sewing from the shops at low prices— 
that is the cause of most of his tioi}hle<'—Bell, do lay 
down that vest, dear; it is wrong—sin for you to 
take that from the hands of the needy, and cause them to 
suffer as they do.” 

“Why, ma,6liow you surprise me!” replied Arabella, 
rising to a more stately attitude, glancing into the* mirror, 
and adjusting her curls with a hand that sparkled with 
jeweled rings, “ You’ve always told me to be industrious, 
you know.” 

“ ^’'do not care how. industrious you are, but you ought 
not to take a stitch of wprk from your father’s shop, when 
so many poor women need it. 1 know we are, poor 
enough-” . 

“What are you saying, ma?” interrup^!*^ Arabella, 
blushing with mortification at the idea of being repre¬ 
sented as poor. “ Do you say we are poor ? W’ell, that’s 
the way a good many talk that has their thousands. But 
we are not very near the poenr-house yet, I hope.” 

“ HaviBk^Qix thousands, you should say, my dear : * has ’ 
is npt correct.” 

‘IW^U, have, if you like that better. You know I 

•' A 

novexvcamd much about grammar even when 1 W'as at 
Mrs. Larkin’s boardj^*scbool. It was always dark as 
Egypt, and dry as to me. But you talk like other 
misers, mStluer.” 

“ Well, Arabella, we are poor ! It requires much of 
your father* 4 i income, you know, to pay his interest money 
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and keep Ids business moving on to suit 1dm. 1 wish the 
business were done at less expense, and ho could afford 
more work to these women at a better ^^rice. But you 
are not obliged to take work finm the shop, when you 
could help, me an^ save the expense of a girl. If' you do 
take it, you ought to have double the price you as© doing 
that vest for, and give the money to those that need it.” 

“ I’m I shan’t work for *notbtng> mother; and I 
shan’t work for a living either,—(glancing at us, and 
seeming to say, ‘ as these factory girls do ’)—^bul I u'ilL 
have some more of that— what-do-you-call it, lace—and 
Mary "Wallace is cutting a cupid cameo for me, you know.” 

“ T didn’t know it, my child.” 

“ I might as well help her as anybody else—she’s poor’s 
Job’s turkey, you know. And—what vJ^as I going to 
say ? Oh—the jeweler on Main-street, below Lawrence 
there, lliat j^as such a queer name—^that makes tne think 
of a speckled fowl-” 

“ Mr. Dominick ?” 


“ Yes, Dominick. Well, he’s been keeping a bracelet 

for me these three weeks, and I want the lace, cameo, 

and bracelet, before next Sunday, you know, me..” 

“ I did not know anything about it, Arabella.” ... 

“ And take the shine off from Clara KbezJ^ 

come out then in a new rig, and cut a great If 1 

don’t make this vest and that boy^ 4 |.|^^fui|ECt this week, and 

get the h’ce, at least, and make it J^an’t go to meet- 

*1 ^ ^ 

ing next Sunday ! Pa ’ll pay me good wages for all I do. 
There’s where I have an advantage over Clara rmd the 
other girls that’s taking work out of our jfectp. They 
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work for a’mogt nothing, as they are able to, and it’s 
fashionable, and pa ’ll pay me good wages. And if I 

• ■ i 

can’t get ’em done, you know Betty ’ll come out of the 
kitchen, when her work is done, and ^dp me. ^e’s a 
hoosher to help out an undertaking, ..^^ she makes a 
needle fly.” 

Betty receive^ oidy a dollar a week, and you get her 
to earn a dollar a week for ^ou in Hie time she needs to 
do her owp sewing. It is aU wrong, Bell,-^all very 
wrong ; and if 1 had my way, it should not be so. Do 
let Miss Logan take that vest and jacket to her mother, 
and you go without the lace and jewelry a little while 
longet.” 

“ I don’t see what yop .mean, ma: you say pa can’t 
aflbrd to buy the things ! want, and keep his business ad> 
vertised, (he could if he was a mind to) and how am 1 
to do ? I w^ant to be like other girls, you kHow; other 
girls of all the first families does so-”• 

“ JTot the first families, I think, my child,—^not the , 
daughtps of the best bred and most sensible families ; 
hut only —” • - 

“ What do you call first, pray, if Sheriff Keezle’s, Mr. 
Pinc|^heck’s, Dr. Mushroom’s, ^d their circle, arn’t of the 

nun4>^ 

“ X bnr^B^y think they are not, Bell,—at least I never 
ranked them as high jl the Downses, Olneys, and hun¬ 
dreds of the real ajaWbqracy whom I could name.” 

“ Well, never saw any first class if those I have 
mentioned are not. You know, ma, they are the most 
fashionahlliii^s^^*’ 
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“ Ah ! that may be --” 

** And they go to Newport every summer, you know, 
aiid^give all the dinners and suppers here in Mftrriniaek 

‘ V 

thaiit anybody cares to attend. All their daughlers has 
these things, and they make it fashionable to take in 6e\\- 
ing and buy them in that way, and I don’t want to be 
left behind, when, they’ve taken so much pains to enjoy 
my society. If you talk so about these things, I don’t 
know what you will say when you s^ the gold watches 
we have all agreed to get with money earned by sewing 
for Hickory Hall.” 

“ I w'isli I might say something to break up this evil 
fashion, and bring relief to many poor women you arc all 
helping to oppress and starve.^ I suppose I cannot do 
much ; but ypu go, girls, to Mrs. Logan, and tell her to be 
patient as she can, and may-be something can be done to 
relieve her. 1 will give her her rent for a quarter at 
least. That is mine: my father gave me that, and 1 
will do as I choose with tlic rent, if my husband does less 
advertising and lessens the number of his clerks. Tell 
her that her rent is paid for a quarter, and I’ll run* over 
and see her to-morrow.” 

♦ 

“How can you go to-morrow, ma, and leave n^-lipfdo^k 
after all my company ? And you certainly gq pext 
day, for it is Sunday.” 

“Tell her I’ll come to-night,,Again to-monvw, 
and Sunday, if I can do her any good*' How, is the hltle 
girl coDSidored dangerous ? and do.^ou need aiiy watchers 
or help? 'Wo can any of us watch- 
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“ JVIa, it gives me such a headache when 1 go into a 
tight sick-room and watch-~eveu two hours, you know.” 

“ You can gd into a close ball-room and dance all night, 

I 

and not have a headache ; but I can go any night and 
get plenty of watchers at any time." 'Ipb let me know 
when yom* mother wants assistance, and teE her FU 

'' ■■Jh ■■ 

certainly come over to-night.” ' ’ 

. We thanked the good woman fox heiC kindziM, took a 
little courage from her sympathetic words, and left the 
Puflit mansion without seeing its lord. The next day, 
however, we saw him^ and put in our humble plea for 
the seamstresses. ‘ At first we thought he -would grant 
our request, for he smiled gallantly, and said, “ I am 
very happy to see you,* Indiesbut ho had a great 
many more calls of that kind, he was sorry to add, than 
he could possibly aChswer ; and his business was to expen¬ 
sive, he was under so many obligations to his friends, 
(meaning the high families that took se-wing from his 
shop) and the times were so dull, he could not indulge his 
operatives with any more work, or with any better pay. 
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v'‘J ‘ 1 • 

We found an opening, at last) for poor Bessie PlyrUptoii, 
and she eanio to Merrimack. This event was not the 
smallest of my joy, for her fair and lowly spirit was still 

m 

bound to my own with many grateful and tender ties. 
But what a time she had getting hero ! She rigged her¬ 
self out in all her new and .“ span-clean .clothes,” that 
she might win an indulgent smile from the stage driver, 
and secure a seat; and 1 thought •myself, when she 
arrived, that 1 never saw her in better trim.' Her extra 
flesh duly made her look more wholesome,, and her hair 
was as straight as she could comb it, and all nicely tied 
away under a neat and comely cap. Her bonnet, to be 
sure, was three years old, and was much longer in front' 
than the fashion now, but it was very neat, und clean, 


and so was her collar, and so were her blac^^ ^^^dr^ss 

and purple silk apron. But after all 

treated with indignities, and had her poor ,|i|!||^|deeply 

wounded. 


“ The driver was cross as a dog'when X axed him for a 
seat in the stage,”, said she ; “,f^nd he told me in a hufli 
' his seats was for white folks.'* ' I oqidih[L»i:|pij9l|h^<iryin, 1 
cduldit^, theHt and he seed iti aud Then I 
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said —‘ What sheU I do ? I must go to Marrymick this 
very day, I must go thar, and I can’t go a foot. .Do let a 
poor woman lidc. I’ll take as little room as \ ..ken/ 

‘ VYal,’ sftid he, ‘ git in if you must go, mebby they 
won’t find any fault.’ So he took my trunk, and I got 
in, and crowded down on a seat. Th6re was a man and*' 
woman in the stage, that was reel ’sp^ul to me,^and 
now 1 remember they told the driver to let me git in, 
while soinebudy else whispered so ho could liear, ‘ no, • 
no.* 'Wal, as I was gwjne to say, I took a seat and he 
driv away- 

“ Then 1 looks around and sees more of the pas.s’gers. 
There was one reel dirty-lookin man, wid a long baird 
and red nose and eyes, aiid ft^t he begins to s:war, then 
he hickups, then he drools, th<m • his under chin drops 
down his neck, an^l he reels off into a snorin sleep. 0, 
how his brdf smelt, and what a siglit we hed afore us ! 
Then there w|is a womern as hed a dog m her lap, and 
he looked zef he had’nt been near a wash-tub for a year, 


.and ho kep makin sich orfiil faces ! Wal, as I was gw’ine 
to say, all these .was in, and still nobudy found fault of 
them, cause they warut colored folk?. But when I gits 
in,.J womern as hes the dog, turn up her nose as 

-^a^gwine to meek a gihit of it and hang me up 
straigh^f l^ero was two. young big-bugs in with her, 
andtli% lied smelletB'on thar upper lips, jist for alb the 
world like the dog's, and thaf chins tew was like hls’n, 
auil they smelt o’ tobacker, and kep spitlin agin the wind 


and lett^i^l^^ back in ihy face. 

Wal,'l|MH|yit’t mind the dirty droolin drunkard, nor 
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the dirty d(^ at all, hut al I sets down they winks and 

Bp their noses, and says, '*tew hot in here for nig- 

the womem slicks down her dog’s back, and 

giggles.; then pokes one o’ the big-bugs with her finger, 

and giggles agin like a whickerin boss. And so they 

made fun o’ me way here; and at every waterin 

placp the wom^^tned to git the driver to make me leave 

the stage or ride outside. But die sot right aside the 

^bairfled old drihokard in his dirt, and seed his chin hangin 

down, and didn’t find one single speck o’ fault. But 

there’s one man and womem that looked blacker’n 1 did 

at her, an’ at the big-bugs with her, and whispered to 

* 

me not to feel bad, for they showed they was’nt haff as 
’spcctable as I that behaved wa2, and was clean. Hows- 
evor, Tin here in Marrynagiek now, ye say, and it’s all over. 
But I cfut’t help feelin kinder bad, ’cause I can’t help my 
iat or color.” 

Bessie rented a small chamber on Chett|^ut Hill, and 
took in washing from the boarding-houses^' - (She would 
have been so happy in the change, if she could only have 
had a little patch of'ground for sunflowers!). She soon 
secured a number of kind friends, and 
and respect. She united with the 
Merrimack, and ei^oyed her religion as 
riie first sang the hymn The , 

received the ministry of ,FaQj^j /Wilbur. 

„ She was often at Jdrs. |md 1 felt that 1 had 

lost a bicssing when 1 did not take' hbr to my chamber, 
and convei'se Sn old times m Salem. me 

in tears, for she had a way of saying thijE|^i^ touched 
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the deepest fedUngs of my heart; and she Would give 
me such tender accounts of my father and mother, and 
my brother Walter, that my sense of bereaven^sikt and 
Borrow was renewed, and 1 mourned moi^ than ever that 
my paints could not have Ihred and kept Us togather iu 
a happy home. 

** But the Lo^ was good in dewin it,—In 
away,” Bessie would reply to my wo)tds of rogsdt; ** and 
if ye’ll git leligin, Habcy, ye'U see it all itiS plain as day. 
Our preacher calls our bodies, prisons and letters, and sicli 
like,—and Fve thought jist so myself more’u once, 1 
hev; and who knows, (if that’s so,) that when yer 
fathcr’n mother died, they waVnt let out o’ prison, and 
all this while ye are cryixt so mnoh for their loss, they’re 
hcvm the greatest and sweetatt Ub’ty, and are all the 
more father’n mother tew^ ye, and come fl;fin aSound ye 
to bless ye every single day ?” 

" 1 don’t their presence often enough,” 1 would 
answer; ** and 1 seldom taste the blessing, if they 
give it.” f 

“ O, don’t say that agin, Mailcy,” she rejoined. “ What 
ye call Idsmuur may not be hlessitis arter all. Sinful 
thin^N^ ^ World, ye call blessins. But there’s a great 
we can't see and know with our eyes. 
When^'^My was down hetn, I dessay, Mairoy, they didn't 
give ye e^bry thing ye jist os ye axed it They 
knowed wal enoi;^ 't^ht always best for ye. But 
I’ll warrant they ye sufhin bettex^n y^axed iu some 
other 

Jist the Lor answers prayers. Jist sc J 
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tfiely Weevo he lets yer father’n mother^ bless ye. We 
‘ cfu^t see 'em. Little Blind Alger can’t see his parrents, 
though they come around cluss up tew him, and smile oii 
him twenty times a day. Ho can’t see ’em, but they 
cofue and smile, and bless him, jist as often. So docs 
yer parrents come and smile on yew, though yer tew 
blind to see ’em. They’re deWin all the more fur yc now 
they’re out o’ prison. The Lor hes a gret many aranls 
fur ’em to dew,—^good araiits tew, and not one single bad 
one, Maircy. 

“ If twa’nt for their winder screens to hide ’em from 
us, we should sec the people up there in heaven. When 
I went to Square Sisson’s to clean house, I wont by the 
parlor winders in the streets, a^id looked up, and tried to 
see the folks through ’em, and ’twas all dark as a dungeon 
behind. But when I went into the parlor to take ’em out 

m 

and wash ’em, I looked down through ’em to the street, 
and seen cbber’xi ehber so many people pass. The folks 
up there in .heaven looks down through their binder 
screens, and sees us as plain as day, while m'c can’t see a 
glimpse of them. Yer father and mother sees ye, Maircy, 
and does for ye a gret sight more’n they ever could dew 
here in this tmublesomc worl. 

“ Mebby the Lor sent ’em dowm to git ye in with lilassa 
Buxton’s folks, ’thout anybuddy’s knowin why they 
wanted ye, and why ye went'^ere. Mebby they aJiarp* 
enM yer taste for' lamin, and^^h like, and sent Julio 
Wordin to be yer friend. Mebby they’ve watched and 
kep yer youi% feet from, ugly ways. M^bbythey’ve 
stoughtened yer heart aivd hands a leelle, to bear yer 
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burdens better. Git religm,' Maircy, and I say yo will see 
how certen they may live in heaven now, and dew all 
these things fur ye.” , ' 

I could not dispute such consolation as this, it was 
grateful as the sunshine to" me, and it M'as rather con¬ 
firmed by what W'c seemed to feel when we visited 
mother’s grave. I was tfaUdcM to ray old friend for it, 
and 1 thought if she had been a learned 'minister, she 
could not have comforted me more. 
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Xll. 

About this time, George Milbank came to live in Mer¬ 
rimack. He had made a &w upward turns in life 'since 
he went with Fanner Dodge in TopSfield, and now he 
began to feci himself a man. His mother and friends 
iiad desired him to remain on a farm, but that pursuit 
was loo dull for him. He had behaved himself very well 
while there, however, and left Topsfield with many good 
wishes enlisted in his behalf. 

George wandered about Mcirimack several days before 
he could find a situation, and then was compelled to 
engage himself as a porter in a law office, flir a hundred 
and -lifty dollars a year. He saw me pass the office every 
day, and recognized me, and came to Mrs. Dorlon’s .and 
sought my acquaintance. He seemed well enough pleased 
to renew his acquaintance with me, though not without 
reminding me of the vengeance I wished to cau down on 
his head in $:$alem, and the min which ..might have 
crushed him, had my voice been heard.- I couM not 
even thou relinquish the little foolish pique I had against 
him, and 1 did not give him a veyy cordial wctlcome. 
Still I was somewhat ashamed of lay ;fSonduot,' and 
allowed him to understand tliat I felt that I had done 
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wrong. 1 thought he had not improved at all in his 
looks. His hair was still long, and he did not appear 
careful about keeping it dressed in a very becoming stylo. 
He M-^as brown as a beaver, his attitudes were aw’kward, 
his gait was careless and heavy, he stooped a great deal 
wlien he walked, and. seen at a distance, people oilen 
thought he was intoxica#d. His flat-and-treble voice 
M'as made up of fragments of broken sounds. He was 
inattentive to everybody around him, and in fruit-time he 
was commonly munching an apple and jerking the core 
across the street, or eating a melon and spitting the seeds* 
and rind in everybody’s way. I contrasted him vith niy 
elegant friend Derby, and wondered how two young rnou 
could be formed with«such diflercnt looks and actions. 
But I must do George simplie justice. At that time 1 
was surprised by his intelligence, and did not ^slike the' 
glance of his deep black eye. I observed his manly resolu¬ 
tion, and said to myself, “George Milbank need not 
always remain where he is.*’ I took some interest in 
him, and was willing to sec him rise. 

About this time I became aicquainted with Rev. Selwyn 
Downs, and I must give a brief account of him. Selwyn 
Downs was one of the gentlemen w'ho visited our mill 
the ^ay. after the Puffits and Blebs were there, and who 
expressed so much interest in factory life. He was the 
BOH of a Wealthy physician, who jK)Ssos&ed one of the 
finest situations in Merrimack. Selwyn was an only son, 
while one daughter blessed him with the best afiectioii 
which a devoted sister could bestow. lie had graduated 
at Harvard with many honors, and performed the tour ol' 
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Europe, visiliug several scenes a-lbot, returned about two 
years before, and resinned the profession of a pastor, from 
a desire which had haunted him, he said, since he was 
fifteen. He saw a providence of God in his father's 
wealth, and that providence'bade him consecrate his life 
to a mission of Christian faith, hope, and charity. hf^ 
did not accept one. of the flattering calls he recei^^^ 
settle over great and wealthy congregations, and wfetfe 
the favorite of a devoted people; but when a city hnssion 
was founded in Merrimatdi;, and several wealthy persons 
,<ffl^krwed it with fimds, and oficred a salary of flfleeil'him- 
I 'dwBNfbllars for a minister, Selwyn Downs accepted "the 
*Jiiill, received the salary, and distributed it among the 

I 4 

needy of his flock. 

1 was not so well impreiised with his appearance on an 
introduction as I was before and aflerwards. His hair 
was black and glossy as the locks of a WaidSpfmeag. His 
G)cs w^ere dark, mild, and intelligent, and his idanly face 
was moulded as finely aa a woman’s. His elegant form 
and soft hnmetle complexion impressed me in time with 
■ more spiritual loveliness than I could discover even at the 
second or third sight. His manner was affable, and yet 
there was a prophet’s sacred carndstucss a^o^ it,^ vphilo 
his electric voice and words seemed scarcely his 

tongue or lipa as they rolled from the depths of his 
soul. 

Mv yn Downs was regarded by many quite im 
eccentric character; and I heard this manner ascribod to 


him so often, that I asked myself what it could meaa.^ I 
chose my own definition, and concluded that, to be cccen- 
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trie, iu the true meaning of the word, was to eschew con¬ 
formity and imitation, and obey the laws of one’s own 
nature and of his God, just as if t|^rc were nobody else 
in the w^orld to remark upon his actions. Or, if he 
lecognizcs the presence of others, he is simple and truthful 
with them as with himself; and, if he likes or dislikes 
them, or thinks them wise (nr foolish, he frankly tells them 
what he thinks and feels. If he hides anything, it is his 
own virtues and his neighbor’s faults. If ho does anything 
iu secret to avoid exposure and remark, it is the business 
of a charitable Christian hfo. 

Selwyii Downs had this eccentricity, and his character 
appeared the more peculiar as there were too many around 
him Avho avoided eccentficity by formal concessions, and 
the open parade of charity, aa by fashions and maiuiera 
most scrupulously squared hy the popular mode. But 
1 thought who hwre him excellent company. I 

thought of Nathan’s eccentricity before David. I thought 
of Elijah’s pccentric visit to the-widow of Sarepta, when 
society would naturally say his charities were best be- 
stow'ed among the poor of li^ own nation. 1 thought of 
Franklin, eccentrically eating his roll in the city streets, 
atjLd .running.the risk of being taken for a clown, because 
his l^jsJtuLppoued to b6 precious, and he had an appetite 
for food. I thought of Oberlin, eccentrically choosing his 
mission ih the mountainflr''^d associating with the poor 
and lowly, when he coul^ have settled in a city and 
received fiis two or three thousand a year. 

Selwyn Dpwns was pastor of a tree chapel^^in which 
he preached (m the Sabbath. He established and took 
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care of a Sabbath-eschool of vagrant chiltlreii. He super¬ 
intended a Thursday evening school, which was princi¬ 
pally filled with poor young people, w’ho had been induced 
to come in from haunts of idleness and dissipation. He 
gathered children into the' Sabbatli-schools of iho city, 
and into the common schools when he could. He found 
places for idle- and mischievous boys. Beside this, he 
visited the homes of the suffering and needy, administered 
to their comfort, and found illustrations for his sermons. 
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XX. 

T RETAINED Doy situation in iHe Lafayette Mill, and 
liked my looms as ever. I sometimes' thought my work 
tasked my physical powers too heavily, though I could 
make it as light and easy as I pleased. But we were 
ambitious to tend all the looms, and earn all the wages 
w'e could; and this ambition became such a habit with 
us, wo obeyed it as we did the rules and regulations of 
the mill. I was often greatly fatigued when I retired at 
night, and as often resolved, to make my day’s*work 
lighter. But my resolutions w'^crc seldom carried out. 
When nothing else came up to quicken my steps, the 
recollection of my brothers, and my desire to assist them 
in any time of need, or procu^ a home to which I could 
invite thcm„renewed my str^gth, and urged me on to 
greater, tasks and exertions. 

How many, and how pleasant were the little niral 

homes my fancy built ibr my bibthers, and how often did the 

fair enchantress assure me that 1 was not building castles 

in the aSr^ It was always a Swiss cottage, but now it 

stood on the hanks of the Merrimack, near the cascade £ 

have mentioned, where we would have our garden and 

trees, and keep our dairy and poultry, and bring our 

8 * 
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berries from the hills, aad nuts from the woods, and enjoy 
our boolc or a visit from friends on the social autumn eve¬ 
nings, and during the summer and winter storms. Again, 
it W'as in South Salem, Lyniu or Wenham, but alwa)’^s in 
view of pleasant woods and waters, and always supplied 
with rural luxuries, and enjoyed with books and friends. 

The atmosphere of the mill 'remained unpleasant; and 
that, iferc than my work, ©ftiSti took the color irom my 
checks, and the vigor 2 ny>hand. How diderent from 
that which I breathed former sphere! What a prison 
did I seem to enter as 1 returned from a trip to the dear 
old city of peace! * ’ 

Still 13[iked my employment far better than I antici¬ 
pated, and saw that much whi^h Mr. Olney predicted 
was true. There was a iiioral atmosphere in the mill 
which was breezy and inspiring as the morning air. I 
found that our work had a good influence on our minds. 
The girls, with very few exceptions, were fast improving 
in its discipline. Indeed, I found them rising to a stmngth 
of will and breadth of character which I did not expect. 
Their sympathies were warmer and wider, and never was 
an appeal made to their charity which did |li6t-receive a 
generous response. They were more indepi^dent, ,and 
had higher ideas of woman—^ her capabilities^ her mis¬ 
sion, and her sphere. ’' I canflot say that this was the 
effect of our work alone,-though I am sure it gave us 
moral t,uorgy ; but our assoeiatione, and the books we 
read, and tlie object for which we labored, did, perhaps, 
more thaiT our work, for our character and life. I could 
sec thSi even Miss Mumby was more of a woman th.m 
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when I met her first, and was not so jlond of dress, though 
she still indulged her folly too much. 

Amelia Dorlon was evidently injured by o<muug to 

•> 

Merrimack, and I began to regard her with anxiety and 
grief* It could not have been factory life that stole a'way 
the sweet simplicity of her childhood, and yet she was 
greatly changed. She had a passion for dress, which a 
portion of her mother’s eaxsiings were taken ta! !|pratify. 
She was vain of her beat^^ Itnd Hoired to be petted and 
praised. She had scarce atty ihihd or will of her own, 
and hegair tp be governed by the minds of a giddy circle 
and by tastes and fashions of the world. She pe> 
glected her education, and read sueh books only as gave 
our sex a weak, and degraded character, and narrow soul 
and sphere. 

But Agnes and Anna continued to engage my love and 
admiration. And what a satisfaction they took in the 
objects of their toil, and what discipline and beauty! 
Only one more payment had Agnes to make, and her 
father would have an unencumbered farm again, and she 
could return, when she. desired to, and enjoy more sweetly 
her pleassutdi Q^uinnebaug homB. 

Poor Anna sufiered many home aillictions, but she had 
such a hopeful and sunny ^t^re she enjoyed some happy 
days, while laying up messier her own and her mother^s 
needs, and while rising to a^^auliful life. 

We continued to lik^e Mr. Olney, our superintendent, 
very mucti. He knew our nature, and the honor of our 
vocation, and could look at our position from our own 
point of view. He wlial to demand of us, and 
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what was due to us from our employers; and his interest 
extended beyond the consideration of so much service 
done, and eo Jnuch wstgeB rendered. He regarded us us 
moral and intelligent beings, and he did all in his power 
to help our cducatitm and promote cur independence. 

My acquaintance with Neal Derby continued, and riiy 
attachments ibr him increased as he showed more tastes 
in sympathy with mine, and displayed, with few excep¬ 
tions, the signs of a' matflmesawhich won my admiration. 

A fine source of pleasure was at this time proposed, 
and a large circle of young men and women was soon 
drawn around it.* It was proposed by Miss Warden. She 
discovered that there was mind and taste among the 
spindles. She saw what faculties of thought w^ere flour¬ 
ishing without aid, and amid disadvantages, as she had 
seen thrifty pines and maples flourish on a rock. She 
saw what threads of sentiment might be gathered up and 
woven into golden fabrics ; what images and ideas could 
be looped into festoons of beautiful poetry, or wrought into 
webs of eloquent prose, and she invited about twsnty of 
us to her parlor one evening, and proposed to form a Book 
Society. She would enjoy it herself. She kne^4he would 
profit equally with us, and she hoped we wouy^&vor her 
plan, or offer better ones, and Engage in earnest with her. 

She proposed a mctltod of laiinng funda&r^a library, 
by wli^i^ phe engaged to get large assistafice ftom her 
Wealth} iriends, and she suggested the regulationref the. 
society; wdiich she thought should meet once a week, 
and ti^ exercises in reading, and composition. Her sug¬ 
gest!^ were approved and adopted with delight. A 
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society in^'as organized, and the houses of three or four 
friends were selected as places for the meetings. There 
was not a girl at Mrs. Dorlon*s, excepting 'who did 
not rejoice to be a member, and she too went itlong -w'ith 
the le&t. Full twenty girls attended4he first nigh% «nd at 
tlic second meeting, a fortnight after, a dozen young men 
were admitted to membership. Mr. Olney heard of our 
movement, «nd he hahd^‘ in a check for dollars, 
(the contribution of himsdlf^iMt^ & few inends,) told us to 
lay it all out for books, and i^rmed ua tliat his daughter 
would be glad to join us. ' Selw}*n Downs was greatly 
interested, and he gave us aid and counsel. We had a 
fine sum of money to commence with, and a handsome 
library -was purchase^- • 

But in signing the by-lmvs which, after six months, 
required a weekly composition, some of the girls pledged,, 
themselves to an undertaking of which they had little 
idea. Most of us had a good Gornmnn-school cdjication, 
all of us wrote a fair hand, and some had produced essays 
and stories of great merit, wMle a few had never attempted 
an effort of the kind. Poor ^nna Logan could write after 
copies, fiat she could not originate a written sentence. 
Miss Mtittiby was but little ahead of Anna, although her 
opportunities had left her without excuse. Milly Dorlon 
wrote.a pilssahle letter Muth a little help from the Model 
Letter Writeri” while Agites Newman could>^^ribe a 
landscape, incident or chaiaeter, in a stylo wfaic^ ‘delighted 
Julia Warden. 

Such w^s the power of Julia's inspirations, however, 
we all took courage, and thought wo could produce any- 
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thing which sho proposed ; and wc promised, that after 
-six montlia we would read our compositions in the 
Circle. And Julia was much gratified to get -pledges 
from ?i^88 Mumby and Anna Logan, believing the com¬ 
positions would come before many hues were paid. Anna 
was assured that she had a store of fine pieces, in prose 
and poetry, in her mind, and a way should be found to 
unroll them to the light. Olive was told' that she could 
write j^ei* tlioughts as well aa^e could speak them. Milly 
was advised to bum her Letter Book, originate more 
interesting lettenrs from her own mind, and let the Circle 
know how she' felt and thought. And George Milbank, 
(who was also of our number,) gave us to expect early 
eflbrts from him. r ,, 

Some of us blushed, when we thought what we had 
engaged to submit to that learned lady ; and otheia mani¬ 
fested confidence and pleasure. We induced Julia, against 
her will, to presido«t>ver the Circle. She then opened an 
evening school, to which we were all invited. It was 
conducted in an apartment of her father’s liouse, and 
Anna Logan’s blue eyes sparkled with tears, and she 
uttered a thousand thanks from a heart all warm with 
Iiish love, as she was taken imder special care. 
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XXL 

V * 

We now experienced oi^e^ of those great revisions 
which sometimes afflict our country, and are felt so severely 
by the operative classes. Public confidence declined, 
money almost ceased to circulate, and cotton fabrics fell 
to the lowest prices. The consequence, of‘ course, was, 
that our wages were reduced, and we were obliged, either 
to quit the mills# nr to spin* and weave at prices w'hich 
hardly defrayed, our weekly expenses. The corporations 
suficred, I believe, comparatively little. Their directors 
had more foresight than we poor girls, and they were 
strongly fortified against the crisis. They could not sutler 
muchy. they might have prevented our suffering as 
we did, had they drawm a little from the funds which a 
long course of prosperity ha^ enabled them to treasure. 

Mr. Olney was by this tinie an owner and director in 
our millt and he made evei'y effort in his power, at first 
to prevent, and then to ease the blow which fell upon us. 
For the honor of the corporation, ho insisted yjfp. should 
not' he permitted to sacrifice a dollar. He hacddi^iuly 
one-thiri, and I believe almost a majority of the stock¬ 
holders and directors on his side, and for a time we were 
encouraged with the hope that we should not have our 
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nor our wages cut down. It did onr 
hearts.. gQod| and it exalted our faith in man, to see how 
Ml*. Olney and many others pleaded for the operatives, 
and ^||diat satisfaction they took in this business. But all 
tHi||pleadings were overruled, and our wages went down 
with the briefest notice. 

1 myself ielt the reverse severely, but the fruits of a 
stern economy remained to support me now, and 1 was 
enab^d to live, and do something ibr the relief of others 
more* needy.' Miss Mumhy was overtaken by adversity, 
like an unsuspecting traveller by a storm, and she had 
to lament her extravagance with mortification and with 
tears. Mrs. Dorlon sufiered considerably, and she laid off 
her Martha Washington airs, and forgot her growing 
pride of dress for a season, alhidst the extra exertions she 
was compelled to make, t^ support her family and keep. 
up her house. Amelia wept and grew pale amidst her 
privations. Anna Logan suffered, ibr her needy mother 
had taken many of her earnings, and she had but little 
lefi in the bank. Most of the operatives sufiered. Out 
of our large number, it is probable that a few were fiirced 
to temptation by their necessities, and many who had 
country homes returned to their parents. 

There was a great deal more sufieiing in Mendoiaek 
than any one knew, ibr many were too proctAoil^ tob^deli- 
cate to^make their sufibrings known. The crisis lasted 
for a li|li§.^timc, and many who could not conla^ue in the 
mills, went out to service in families, or tohk tip s^niio 
other pursuit. From most other vocations, however, they 
were repelled by the same stern necessity which drove them 
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from the loom. Shoe-binding was as poor as mill work. 
They were not invited to any clerkships in the stores, for 
that occupation was already overrun with yotittg men. 
They could not set types, nor get many liisani 

book-iSinding. There was great and grievous sufl^iihg. 
A large majority, however, had practiced such eCoUomy, 
that they met the crisis with very good success, and took 
some discipline from it. 

It had often been said of us, that we were a cl^ of 
slaves, bound to opprestave system, and dependents 
on the will of our masters. Wo had replied, that the 
only slavery we had seen was that of idleness, ignorance 
and vice,—which prevailed, alas ! too widely in our own 
free and virtuous New England ;—while wc enjoyed great 
independence. And though our corporations ought to 
have done more for us, and not suficred us to work for 
low wages whilst they abounded in resources which wo 
had helped to gain ; we were, after all, a great deal in¬ 
debted to them for our independence, and we were none 
the worse perhaps in the lon^ run for what we suflered ; 
certainly not for the discipline our sufferings gave us. 

Idiany of our number had Jtock in the mills, and hand- 
some dexM>BiteB in the banks,4and 1 never knew three out 
of a d,<r^ .refuse to give generous assistance to others 
who. wm*^ ueedy. We had our mutual aid and relief so- 
oleties, and great exertions w'ere n^o to distribute our 
comforts aud equalize our blessings. ^ And we much 
sympath/and assistance from the best and most able 
famUiesm town. Between the poor and the truly wealthy, 
there was wahh fellowship and love^ and the poor 
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weSre for assistance, the wealthy were also thank¬ 

ful fot blessing they received in assisting the poor, and 
a criain 'whieh brought suflering and destitution, also 
alb#)i|ijded intoo^al comfort and improvement. 

Warden was unusually active, at this time, pro¬ 
curing money fmm the rich and distributing it among the 
poor. Mr. Olney was active, and many a sad heart was 
relieved of its burdeai by his generous hand. Sclw}ii 
Downs seemed to take neither sleep nor rest from liis 
incessant labors. Tliis, indeed, was-a lime to display his 
eccentricity. He had many contributors in counsel, lie 
held in his hands a hundred threads of charity, and ho 
wove them into golden webs of blessing and of joy. And if 
the proverb is true (as the least experience assures us,) 
that it is more blessed to give than receive, he was one ol’ 
the most blessed of men,—he was beatified on earth. He 
had all his salary to give, and he gave it freely. He had 
an ample allowance from his father, and that was 
not withheld. And some would have thought, when they 
had given their money, it was all they could or were 
required to do. But money was the poorest of Beiwyn’s 
charities. It was good, it procured comfort for;d!niUity, 
but it was the least of his charities. He gave his influ¬ 
ence to every benevolent enterprise. He gave a good and 
earnest word in favor of every humane aitd to 

comfort every sad heart he met. He gave uncea^jiug la» 
bars. He gave his own earnest and loving heart with 
every thing else contributed, and that was what sauct7fie<l 
his.«^aritie8, and made them of real worth. There were 
not^'roonj^ick-ohambers among the poor of Mcnimack 
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which were not • lighted by his smiles, cheex^. liis 
words, or replenished by his‘**charitie8. 

t 

There was one chamber within the circi^. b^'bift mis¬ 
sion to whicli 1 was invited, in company^ witlit' 
Newman and Anna Logan. It was that of, a dear'lneiid, 
whose name was Uachel Wilbur. She sent word to us by 
'Welwyn that she desired to sec us, or we might not have 
been informed in time to meet her again on eartli. She 
carried a pale and anxious countenance the last time we 
saw her, and long b^ore this crisis occurred. But when- 
ever she had been'^^^sstioned as to her health, or the con¬ 
dition of her funds bx"family, she smiled and gave us 
cheerful answers. Sh'o always hoped her dear father Avas 
g(»uig to do hotter now l^e *\’a8 resolved to sign the pledge, 
and her 'mother was convalc.scent, and their friends W(;re 


kind, and she expected a good situaiion in a Hho]i the next 
day, and all that; and. she Was sure that none of them 
needed any assistance. 

And thus, with our attention drawn a hundred other 
ways, we lost the impression that Rachel was a sensitive 
creaCure with a womanly spir^ of indepeudence ; wc ibr- 
got she continued to fin^ little or no employment 

abroad, and that there was Want and suflering in her 
home \ we neglected fbr sevextd months to visit her, and 
Avhen wb wont again, w'o beheld a sight which haunts me 
with grief at this hour. 

Kachers proud spirit had led her to conceal her suiler- 
ings. ISllb had not found the cmplo^mient she desired : 
she hod not obtained one situation which hod beOu promised 
lier, and she remained at home and gave way to anxiety 


• • 
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and glcxHOi. And many were the causes of this great 
sorrow". Her father had at last signed the pledge and 
hfioome a sober and kind man; but he, too, could find 
'Work, and a portion of the pittances he earned had 
to go to pay liquor bills long since due, instead of buying 
bread for his hungry family., At last he was laid up with 
sickness, and bad to be fed and tended, instead of being 
able any longer to bring a loaf or a candle to his poor 
needy home. Then Mis. Wilbur was brought down with 
a fever, and Rachel struggled^ long . between want and 
death to comfort her, and raise he^r'bed. But 

she died at an hour when a piiy^f . .Wfts going up for 
relief from those grim enemies, ai^ was buried without 

f* 

the knowledge of many who thougbt they had any sym- 
pathy or assistance to spare. A few weeks after the 
funeral, Rachel took a severe cold while looking for work 
—a quick consumption followed, and we found her near 
her grave. 

Our first words to her were choked with sobs, and were 

uttered in a prayer fer her forgiveness of our neglect. Our 

first sights, as we turned our eyes from the pale si^rer, 

were those of poverty and grief. There were onljf'^df^w 

brands on the hearth. Her little brothers and sisters 

gathered around her bed with lobks of hunger staring 

from their sad faces, and showing by their hair and gar- 

ments how they had been neglected since Rachel was 

« 

brought to her dying bed. One had a crust of bread; 
another had a slice of cold padding wbicli - somebody had 
handed in; and another was eating a seed-^^e. The 
ch^l^ w^ex^, most of them, out at the bottom and Covered 
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'with dust. The kitohen funiiturc was scatte^" about 
the hearth and on the table, showdn^ too fdaiidy that a 
man had been trying to do the housewo;rky in loss of 
womanly aid. The curtain of one window (of ^^ded'gteen 
paper) was pinned up at one side, and left to dangle in 
* the most slatternly way ; while the other was partly 
torn off, and partly tied. The bedclothes were soiled, and 
the thin rag-carpet was littered fhon end to end. 

The wretched condition of that once tidy and orderly 
chamber we knew troubled Bachel even more than her 
sickness. ' She 


not open her eyes without seeing 
them, and she ^hs^'Wtvihrtied she could not lift her hands 
to her head. A sinild;pessed over her face as 'we entered, 
and she was glad to ha\e hs take her hand and kiss the 
tears ftom her cheeks which she^could not wipe away. We 
sat some time in silence after <mr first words, and looked 
the sympathy'^nd love which; wo could not speak; wo 
then asked Selwyn ibr her father, and inquired how she 
had been for the last night. 4 

^Iwyii 'Supposed her fath^ would soon return, and 
Kach^l whispered that she h|p.d been eomibrtahle since 
brought. But shelhad suftered from hunger 
and' cold as well as sickness. IShe Jbad suftered ftom be¬ 
reavement and loneliness, and all that can tear a tender 
heart with grief. She was attached to life, and had not, 
without many pan^, resigned herself to part with it, and 
with her father, and the world, and obey God V will. ^ 
But still she had comfort with her suf&ringg; die pos¬ 
sessed a ftrm and intelligent faith; she bdievcd the dead 
would rise again, and rise immediately, and as they were 
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jprqpiuanl'for the office, that they would take up some 
heateuly (pupation, and do all the more for their fnendb 

a 

az4 the Wt^ld ibr being free and immortal. iShc behoved 
th# the spmtual spheres of heaven and earth touch each 
other, and in Christas reign it is alt one iuture and one 
a|ffiere. She believed this, and her soul was anchored 
within the vail. We could see how ope might bo vciy 
strong in weakness, and rich in poverty, and peacciitl 
in grief and sorrow. It scorned to us that that dismal 
chamber had become the gateW heaven, and was pas^c(l 
by angels that morning. We were melted to teai-s, and 
yet lifted with spiritual power os if angels Were minis¬ 
tering to us. 

Kachal could not speak above, a low whisper, but she 
assured us it grew brighter and brighter before her, and 
there was less and less to trouble her in this world. Her 
lather come in with a melancholy look and sat down 
with his children around her, and then Belwyn Downs, 
in a low and tender voice, conversed with hex as wu 
imagined the Savior himself would have done. He con¬ 
fessed that death itself; m any light, is tenible, and that 
this poor girl had had ker part of sudering, and weighed 
her cross with Christ’s. He had notbiug to say about the 
certainty of death, nor that all of us would soon have to 
follow; nor that others suffered more than she; nor tlist 
it might have been better or Worse in any other ciicum- 
aUnces. But he expressed a synipcOJiy of heart aud 
^h and hope. He cited words of cennibrt from"the bible. 
He^ili^ked of the msurreetion, ^ the pleasures and em> 
plogf® 9 e«ts of heaven. He spoke of the happy death- 
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scenes he had witneaaed, and the weide of whMt 

dying saints had uttered. l' 

“ ir UhriRl,” said he, “ were to pass this he 

wont through Jericho and Jerusalem, and this 

chainhcr, lay his hand on this pale suBer^ who is'about 
to become his bride, and restore her to this world's health 
and lifti, wc would fall at his feet and worship him with 
hearts too full at first for words of praise. We would rise 
and cry liosauna. We would glow and gladden in his 
marvellous light. And the word would go abroad to other 
hearts and homes, until thousands surprised and re¬ 
joiced by the news of the great miracle. It would be great; 

r 

WO would have reason for all this joy and gratitude. It 
is blessed to live in this* world, and to have our friends 
live here as long as Christ can 8{>are them. 

‘‘ But, after all, wc are sure of a greater blessing, and 
a grander miracle than this would be. Suppose he oamc 
and healed her, would it not he with a health still sub¬ 
ject to sickness and pain ? 'Vlfbuld it not be for a life 
still subject to want, temptatiotij sorrow and death ? But 
wo have the sure promise of thb gospel, that Christ will 
come'imd lay his hand on the s^it of this daughter, and 
raise it to a life of heavenly (tealth, and heavunly joy 
and peace ; and this latter miracle is to be chosen befom 
the former, and in belief of this, wo can triumph over 
death." 

As he uttered these words, a smile of triumph again 
kindled llachers face, and something inspired her vuiee 
to give an audible response, and tell us she was now 'itn- 
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patient for that heavenly life. jShe then sang a verse of 
Mr. Biyant's hymn : 

** O 1 there ore day« of sunny rest, 

Por every dark tmd troubled niglit T* 

These were her last words. Her voice fell like a sinking 
breeze, and as we glanced at her again, we found she had 
passed away. 

The scene which followed 1 need not detain the reader 
te describe. The father had been forgiven the errors of 
his evil life, and the trouble he had inflicted on that de¬ 
voted heart, and he needed not to have asked those mute 

lips to ibrgive him again. The children were in the care 

_ * 

of friends, who would not see them sufler any more, but 
it was no wonder they thought .the last friend was dead 
when Rachel expired, and feared everything that a 
remembrance of hunger, cold, nakedness, and bereave¬ 
ment could bring. Wc had none of us reason to wish 
that freed spirit to return, nor to weep over its liberation, 
and yet we grieved deeply for ouir loss, and our tears were 
warm and j;nany. Our dear Rachel Wilbur was buried 
by the side of her mother, and was followed to her grave 
by many loving friends. 
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I KNOW not that there was a single class of artisans who 
tlid not suffer from this unexpected crisis, lor even the 
seamstresses and shoe and bookbinders experienced good 
or evil days, as the factories prospered or declined. And 
ssorry am I to say, that a few families did a great deal to 
reduce the wages of se^niastresses,* binders, braiders, and 
others, by taking work home and doing it at any price 
which manufacturers would give. I liavc already men¬ 
tioned those who look it from Hickory Hall in this way. I 
have mejy,tioned Miss Puflit, and the lace and jewelry she 
was going to purchase wdth money received for w'ork. This 
fashion, I believe, became mope prevalent with a certain 
set, as work grew' scarce, and' wages declined. There 
was a great rage for watches at this time ; nothing as 
cheap as fifty dollars woLild answer for a watch, and the 
^’ishion said it must be earned by sowing, or braiding, and 
not purchased by any rich papa’s money. This fashion 
was introduced and maintained, as it appeared to us, 
without any care for the suflerings and oppressions it 
would cause. It was supported by many who desired to 
he regarded as the aristocracy of Merrimack Miss Puffil 
Ibllowcd the example, notwithstanding all her mother's 
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protests imd entreaties, and her father indulged her on the 
ground that other girls did so, and Bell must not act sin¬ 
gular, or be outdone. 

About this time, Mr. 1. Nc'wt<m Puffit alloMcd his 

« 

daughter to give a great party to what they called the 
elite the town. Mrs. Puffit protesled against it, when 
there was so much sulieriiig around them, and she juiedeil 
more moans to relieve the poor she visited. Furthennorc'-, 
she said, they were not able to give such parlies as Bcli’s 
associates were making, and would expect, and she should 
he very unliappy, if they went against her wishes 1hi.« 
time. But Mr. Puffit saw many reasons for crossing her 
dear wishes. He regarded the aflair froam a w^orldly point 
of view, and judged that no^liii.'g could contribute more 
to his reputation, or secure a better influence for Hickory 
Hall. There should be an author and artist or two invi- 

4 

ted ; and if Gen. Buzbee, Prof. Bounce, the dancing mas¬ 
ter, Dr. Muishroom, inventor and proprielor of lb# celebra¬ 
ted Passamaqiioddy Mixture and Killorcureall Pills ; G. 
‘Washington Pinchbeck, Esq., the Bev. A. Sweet Pretty- 
man, and a few other prominent gentlemen, with their 
ladies, could be induced to attend, the affair would be .so 
niftih the more respectable, and so much more would be 
done to convince the world that the word Puffit expressed 
nothing of’ his character or fame. 

A few members of the press should also be invited, and 
their reports w^ould be filled with eulogy aiid exclama¬ 
tion. “ Our genilemanly ‘ host, his lady^-like wife, and 
splendid daughter,” would be inentioneJ, and every-dress, 
every.^isplay, all the courses of the supper, and the dis- 
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tijigiiished guests, would be complimented, and this would 
rctidcr the position of the family more certain and con¬ 
spicuous, and hundreds would for the first time learn who 
I. Newton Puflit was. 

Airs. Puflit still protested against the parly, and against 
many of the guests her husband spoke of inviting, and 
repealed, that she should feel grieved and injured if it 
w'ere given. Put all her arguments and protests went for 
nothing, when another family promised Mr. PufEt that 
they would give the next party, and invite some of their 
Newport acquaintances, if he w'ould take the lead. 

This family w'erc no particular favorites of that good 
w’oman, hut Arabella and her father liked them, and 
sought every means to secure their alliance, and she was 
at last compelled to yield her consent and hold her peace. 

And as this family ranked themselves with the highest, 
and took a leading part in many great affairs, I may he 
pardoned if I introduce them to my readers. Their name 
was Kcczle : they Avere a numerous family, and their his¬ 
tory, if biief, is not w’ithout its interest and lesson. Mr. 
Keczle commenced life as clerk of a porter-house in a 
dark quarter of the town, and his wife sold cigars in a 
corner of the market. By-and-by he rented a gr^ry, 
and sold liquor and oysters on his ow’n account. They 
wx*re married, and he opened a liquor saloon and oysl’cr 
stalls, and she did the cooking l()r the c.'^tahlishmeiit. 
Their business was very prosperous, and finally they 
opened a splendid house called the “ Mount Vernon 
shades,” and had full-length portrait'- of Washington amf 
Lafayette on the right and letl of the street-door,Aiithan 
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aflkblc smile and courteous bow, pointing customers 
into “ The Shades.” This place they conducted about a 
dozen years, and retired (with a hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars, and with the office oC ShcriflJ which Mr. Keezle’s 
party gave him,) to a magnificent villa just over the 
county line, (where the Fhcriff'’s sheriffalty lay) within a 
convenient distance of the city. 

The Keczles had a son at college, and their eldest 
daughter had returned from boarding-school, (as “ Betsey 
Baker” did) “ with a finished education.” 

Mr. Keezle was one of your jolly-faced worldlings, and 
at first he made me think of Santa Claus, as Clement 
Moore describes him, and afterwards ho reminded me still 
more of a little alabaster image ■t^dth a squatted lump of 
a body, a flattened head, and shining face, which the sea 
captains brought from India and set up in the Salem 
museum. He commonly wore a cloak, wrapped it around 
him with an air of prodigious consequence, and took a 
lordly, rolling step, when he entered church. Ho siiioked 
prime cigars, and drove fast horses on the turnpikes, 
tossing his change or ticket haughtily to the toll-women 
as ^ hurried like a whirlwind past, and alw'ays told them 
to pick it up. 

He was sometimes heard to say he “ hated the whole 
caboodle of the clargy,” and yet he supported meetings, 
and insisted on having aloud voice in all church business, 
and T fancif'd that more than one clergyman rather courted 
his lavor, were quickly apprised of all ’ his affiictions,' 
visited him, and were glad enough to take the tempting 
sums he contributed to their churches. He was not often ad- 
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milled to the circles of those who held virtue and intelli¬ 
gence with their "wealth; but ail of the Fufiit class of 
citizens courted his society, and showed him very respect¬ 
ful favor. It was fancied that he sometimes got a better 
.scat in the cars than a poor, honest laborer, or colored 
man, but never when Conductor Olney (our superin¬ 
tendent’s brother) had command. It was known that he 
found better quarters in the hotels, met more gentlemanly 
clerks in the stores, got on earlier steak |t market, though 
a dozen were in turn before him ^ was more frequently 
honored at public dinners and meetings, and was jostled 
less rudely on the sidewalks, than many of his poo» but 
henest and intelligent neighbors who wore coarser cloth 
and made less noise in •the world. 

Mrs. Keezde was a tall, thin w'ornan, with brownish hair, 
and a blue and bony face. Her nose was high and 
hooked, almost as a parrot’s bill. Her eyes were gray, 
and were hungry-looking and deep-set.. Her mouth 
was wide and square, and her lip|s would almost pinch a 
pin in tw'o. Her hands w'cre long, and blue and bony as 
her face, and her voice was as shrill as a guinea fowl’s. 
It was said that Mrs. Keezle was far less ugly when 
she sold cigars in the market, and that she had ac^ired 
the w'orst of her present looks while performing the 
honors of “ Mount Vernon Shades.” 

The Keezles supported everything* in their establish¬ 
ment that any of the fashionables did, and -u’ere deter 
mined to make the most of a worldly life. They were 
greatly annoyed by appeals to thei' charity, and did not 
like to hear of the cries or claims of tlie poor. 
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They contributed freely to the support of the church, 
but nothing seemed to ohend them sooner than a begging 
sermon or a contribution box. Selwyn Downs never suc¬ 
ceeded in winning a charity from them. They reminded 
him that there was a poor-house, and he need not come 
again till that was full. They gave next to nothing to 
relieve the distressed in that sad year. They even in¬ 
creased the oppressions of the poor. They were still bent on 
gain, and a lew vjipalthy families kept them in courtlenancc 
while reaching their selfish ends. They did not increase 
mir embarrassments, it is true, but they did much to dis¬ 
tress the braiders, knitters, and seamstresses. 1. Newton 
Puffit, Esq., of Hickory Hall, bid up lor cheap work, and 
Mrs. Kcezle, two of her daughtcfcs, and their set, were 
braiding hats lor four pence, knitting stockings for a shil¬ 
ling, making overalls lor ten cents, and shirts for twenty- 
five, while poor, dependent women were living in dark 
chambers and. starving, without work, or with work at 
prices which w'ould not buy them Ibod and raiment. 

I confess, 1 Ibund it hard to he reconciled to this state 
of tilings in a Christian city. I thought in my mind what 
a quiet, hut no Jess certain and drenching Q.uaker storm, 
the Buxtons would call- down if the fashion were intro¬ 
duced in Salem. I knew, indeed, that Christianity was 
Heaven’s first-born truth, and there were hundreds of 
Christians in Mcrriftiack w'ho would have adorned mem¬ 
bership in tlie old Apostles’ church, yet when I saw the 
Pulfits, (Mts. P. excepted) the Keezles, and others of their 
set, courted and petted by some ef the ministers and 
churches of our city, I fancied that they would have 
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received Dives himself with a warm right-harid of fellow¬ 
ship, appealed to his judgment or sense of propriety on 
many grave questions, subniittod to his dictation, with ex¬ 
emplary patience, and sent him to heaven at last in a golden 
chariot all grandly arrayed with his purple and fine 
Jineii. 

Encouraged and sustained by Sherifi' Keezle and his 
family, Mr. Pufiit suppressed his wile’s remonstrance, and 
permitted his daughter to give a splendid party. The 
si asoii at Newport had just closed, and several families 
and friends who had spent the summer there were invited, 
with the Fuffit ctiie of Merrimack. 1 need not detain the 
reader to describe the preparations which were made for 
that party, nor the sumpthous tables that glittered in the 
lamplight, nor the costly wines and liquors that were 
drank, nor the dances, or other amusements. 

Mr. Fuffit was said to have been disappointed in seeing 
only two daily journals represented, but he should have 
been satisfied with the reports which they gave. One of 
them was headed,—“ The Fuifit Partyand the other,— 
Newton Fuffit, Esq., or the Sunny side of Hickory Hall!” 
Our host ” was praised for his unbounded hospitalities,” 
and his ** gentlemanly spirit and bearingand a glance 
or two at his “ mammotli business ” was not omitted. 
His daughter was complimented—even her dress, her 
jewels, her splendid hair, “ looking like ripples of light,” 
the romance of her “ large, lustrous eye,” and “ the in¬ 
comparable beauty of her form and features,” were de¬ 
scribed ; and it was averred, without being invidious, 
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that Arabcl Puffit and Clara Krezle were the Belles of 
the Merrimack Ball.” 

One of the journals gave a few items of the liberal 
outlay which was made for that grand occasion. After 
asserting that Mr. Puffit was “ the Napoleon of manu¬ 
facturers,” it stated the amount of the refreshment and 
Japonica bills in round numbers, and concluded by saying 
that these generous disbursements all went to restore the 
equilibrium of property; and this falling and rising ol‘ 
the rich and poor on the scale of wealth, was an eternal 
sec'saw that kept the world in balance. 

Another journal took a dihereut view of the subject, 
and said—“ We are dubious about this sce-saw keeping all 
the world in balance. The fast manufacturer, who knew 
no better use for his money than to spend five hundred 
dollars and more on a single party, is in one of the scales ; 
the editor of the Eagle, with a tw'o thousand dollar office, 
in ditto. We also have nothing personally to complain of, 
but when we look into the other scale, and see there a thou¬ 
sand poor women, driven, some to despair, others to suicide, 
and others to infamy, because they cannot acquire, by any 
sort of honest industry, the two dollars per week which is 
the lowest sum with which they can keep soul and body 
together ;—when we read the police reports, showing how 
many poor children are driven forth from the cellars and 
garrets of this Chjistiazi city, to gain, by meanis of vice, 
their own and their parents* subsistence ; when we know 
and reflect, that not less than two thousand inhabitants of 
Merrimack arc to-day destitute and out of w'ork, living 
from hatid to mouth on public or private charity, and 
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falling daily irom want into crime, w'e find it impossible 
to balance the world’s good and ill fortune, as our neigh¬ 
bor so readily thinks he does. The old Book says, (Prov. 
xi: 1.) ‘A false balance is an abomination to the Lord,’ 
and our neighbor should be careful and not be caught using 
that sort.” 

9 * 
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xxm. 

Jn the meantime our evening-school flourished, and 
Julia Warden was taking her pleasure from it, as from 
society arid books. Some of the girls commenced with 
much embarrassment. When she reflected, Miss Mumby’s 
florid cheeks turned pale, at the very thought of attempt¬ 
ing to read before her accomplishfcd tutor. She had the 
confidence to be quite familiar with Julia when she glit¬ 
tered in her rings and flaunted in her ribbons and flounces, 
but to read before her! “ O, murder !” cried Miss Mumby, 
(using this favorite exclamation for the last time,) “ I 
shall show myself a dunce !” But Julia repeated her 
invitation, and Olive prepared herself for the trial. She 
went and returned encouraged, and v^t again, and 
returned with still more courage, and with such an open 
pronunciation, and such a iuB, clear, and pleasant voice, 
in lieu of her old aflectations, you would scalrce have 
recognized her spe^h- ' 

Anna Logan needed not to have blushed at all to begin 
with JuUp Good reading and thinking, good prose and 
poetry, she had in her, and all there was to do was to 
teach art of expression. Julia Warden had a key 

to nnlo^lt'^ her treasure-holding nature, and she gave her 
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encouraging lessons. Anna su'allowed them all, as 1 have 
seen a caged canary swallow seeds and water after a 
day’s neglect. Anna astonished her tutor by her progress, 
and wlicn six months expired, she was the first on hand 
at the Book Society, and having no notion of paying a 
fine, she slipped a composition into Julia’s hand. 

'Die project of a manuscript periodical was discussed, 
and it received great favor. We decided that it should be 
a quarterly. Julia Warden was requested to occupy the 
editorial chair, but she declining, Agnes Kewman was 
persuaded to take it, with the understanding that Julia 
should assist her. It was to contain the value of four 
letter-sheets, and be read by the president. We called it 
the “ Garden.” We hoped that on quarter-nights we 
might find it dressed and blooming with not unsightly 
flowers. 

Our hopes were very well fulfilled. The evening of the 
first number came, and Julia’s parlor was filled with 
members and guests. The ** Garden ” was the subject 
of entertainment for the night. Agnes thought her part 
must be donq;^ daintily as possible, and she had four 
elegant letter-sheets tied with a blue ribbon, on which 
were written her brief editonals, and waicred the con¬ 
tributions. She asked her assistant to read it. For 
lovers of beauty, it was delightful to gaze on the bril- • 
liant Julia, as she received the ‘^Garden,” and took 
her chair to read. She appeared quite majestic when 
seated, the bloom on her cheek was kindled up t<r its 
w^armest glow, the white jessamine, as usual, adorned her 
hair, and the beautiful thoughts shone in those clear and 
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liquid eyes, more brightly than “ bottom-agates.” Loverb 
of music were thrilled by her voice, and the whole party 
sat hushed as in a trance, while she read the “ Gar¬ 
den.” The editor’s greeting came first; then I had an 
apology for a story on the “ Restored Convict.” Then 
came a careless and clumsy sketch from Miliy Dorloii. 
Then JuUa’s essay appeared. Then Agnes’ piece wa.s 
read. Then Anna Logan heard her article, and she 
blushed and grew pale by turns, with hopes and fears, as 
she was thrilled with the music of the reading, and ob¬ 
served the expressions of the company. Then came Mr. 
Derby’s “ Apology for Labor,” which gave me a shock of 
anger that 1 could not conceal. It appeared with stric¬ 
tures by the editor, on the title and the spirit of the 
theme, which all of us enjoyed. Then came a poem 
from Fanny Oliiey, Then came editorials : then Celia 
Downs had an article, and others followed. Even Miss 
Mumby was not left hopeless ; the editor was encouraged 
by her effort, and had desired to accept her piece ; hut it 
was blemished with too many faults, and with a little 
friendly advice, she and a few others told to tiy 
again, and hope for acceptance nei^ time. 

We never forgot that evening. Every impulse of 
womanliood seemed to be aroused ^and inflamed in our 
bosoms. One year ago, many of us wore ignorant of a 
capability t>f the kind, and wouilerod how others could 
weave their ideas mto articles of such merit as these pos¬ 
sessed. all hoarts danced with hope, and some of 

ns thought it would be easy to become authois. Miss 
Mumby took hope with us, and that very night she would 
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have given Anna Logan her choice of all her “ tinkling 
ornaments” in exchange for the ornaments she saw out 
shine these in Anna’s beautiful piece on “ Friendship,” 
which Julia read in the “ Garden.” 

AVe were quite astonished with our own efforts. "Were 
those the articles wo ourselves had written ? The words 
w'cre ours, with a few slight corrections ;—^we were too 
familiar with them to mistake them, hut how differently 
they sounded when set to the music of Julia’s voice ! And 
her emphasis and modulations brought beauty out of sen¬ 
tences which we had feared would sound flat, and gave 
meaning to passages in which we ourselves had discovered 
no meaning. Really, who could help having hope 1 and 
who would not try to mitdo herself next time ? Who 
would not abandon toys and tinsels, and retrench the ex¬ 
penses ol‘ the wardrobe, to buy a little more paper, and 
have three or four new books to read ? Who would not 
gaze less at this one’s bonnet and that one’s attire, and 
care less about plays and shows, and examine more closely 
the crown and apparel of spring and summer, consider 
the heautifh^stars, and admire the show's of God ? 
The party broke up, imd Mr. and Mrs. Warden and Mr. 
and Mrs. Olncy declared they never had been more agree¬ 
ably entertained. 
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XXIV. 

A.T our next meeting, we had reading and omitted 
compositions. We had taken turns in selecting books to 
be read ; it was now my turn, and I laid my book on the 
table. It w'as a work which Mrs. Dr. Mushroom gave 
me. I was at the doctor’s one evening to ask for a little 
help for our Operatives’ Aid Sbeiety, and observed this 
book in the hands of the baby, who was tossing it gaily 
about the room and threshing it on the floor, as if it had 
been a rattle or ball. 1 took it up, and the first page 
gave me an interest which the lady discovered in my 
eyes. 

“ What, pray, have you found in that book. Miss Win- 
throp, which makes your eyes flash in thai^way cried 
Mrs. Mushroom, starting up with surprise. 

“ Why, beautiful thoughts ;—the whole page is very 
beautiful,” I answered with enthusiasm. “ And so is 
this page, and I should like to read through.” 

“ Do lake H along home with you and read it. I would 
give it to you, if you would accept such a present.” 

** Accept it ? If the whole book is as fine, as this I 
have read, I should treasure it as a precious thing.” 

How. people difier in their tastes! Phebe Frances 
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brought it home—the word ‘ Nature ’ on the title page 
took her eyes, and she thought she might bo pleased with 
it. But, la, I don’t wonder that the author was ashamed 
to put his name to it, it is such a wishy-washy thing. We 
tried to read it, but it was so dry and flat, after reading 
Mrs. Bowson, I gave it to the baby. She is tickled to 
death with it; she has had a wild frolick with its rattling 
leaves, and has been cutting her teeth on the cover. It’s 

V 

a first rate tooth-cutter, don't you see it is ? It has saved 
me the expense of an India-rubber ring. Take it home, 
if you want it, and keep it, in welcome.” 

I took it home and read it twice through. It contained 
some opinions that did not square with my own, nor add 
at all to its interest or besfuty. But, with few exceptions, 
I read if. with a rare delight. It seemed the expression 
of a thousand thoughts in my own mind which 1 had not 
Ibund words to utter ; and it described scenes and impres¬ 
sions which I could not have attempted, yet, 'which 1 
fancied 1‘remembered to have 'witnessed and felt. 1 took 
it to the Circle, and it was now opened as the book of 
the evening. ^ 

Neal Derby read the Introduction, and it was generally 
'uiderstood. The first page, in particular, was spoken ol 
as very fine. Julia was so pleased, she took the volume 
and repeated this sentence as true and beautiful: “ The 
foregoing generations beheld God and nature face to face; 
wc, through their eyes. Why should not we also enjoy 
an original relation to the universe ?” 

Then Julia read the first chapter, on “ Nature.” 
Several criticisms were oflered. Miss Mumby liked the 
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reading, “ but for her life she could not get interested in 
the. story,” and Neal Derby thought it a little dry. Milly 
Dorlon hoped it woi^d interest lier more as we prococcled. 
But a few of us were animated as by inspiration. Anna 
Logan was " all ear,” like the Spirit in “ Comus,” to 
take in its beauty, and she cried—“ a body of my little 
learning must be a dunce of a judge indeed; but 1 say 

for it, Miss O’Warden, as I understand it, that’s a web of 

% 

real glossy silk, and none of your rusty linsey-woolsey. 
Head that again about the stars, if you please. Miss 
O’Warden. That’s a bit of beauty, I’m sure it is.” 

Julia read—“ If a man would be alone, let him look 
at the stars. The rays that come from those heavenly 
worlds, will separate between' him and vulgar things. 
One might think the atmosphere w'as made tnAspareiit 
with this design, to give man, in the heavenly bodies, the 
perpetual presence of the sublime. Seen in the streets of 
cities, how great they are ! If the stars should appear 
one night in a thousand years, how would men believe 
and adore ; and preserve for many generations the remem¬ 
brance of the city of God which had bo^ shown. But 
every night come out these preachers of beauty, and light 
the universe with their admonishing smile.” 

Fanny Olney admired the passage on the woods. “ I 
thought you were reading prose till you caUie to that,” 
said she, “ but that is poetry. I’m sure it is.” 

No, it is prose,” replied Julia. 

“ Let me take the book and sec for myself. It is prose 
in form, certainly, but poetry in thought and measure. Did 
none of you mind its lyrical measure ?” 
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“ I did,” answereai Celia Downs, her face kindling 
with the light of thought. 

“ And sure /did. It ran round and round like a thread 
on a reel I” cried Anna Logan. 

“ Z can read it without altering a word, and make good 
blank verse of anapestic measure,” said Fanny 

In tlic woods, too, a man costs off Uis years, 

As tlie snake his slough, 

And at what period soever of life, 

Is always n child. 

In tlio woods, is perpetuol youth. 

Within theso plantations of God, 

A decorum and sanctity reign, 

A perennial festival’s dressed, 

And the gnost secs not how lie should tire 

Of them in u thousand years.” 

• • 

The girls w^ere sustained, and I called their attention 
to the passage on the landscape. Miss Murnby thought 
it silly enough, in a printed book, to say,—“ Standing on 
the bare ground—my head bathed by the blithe air and 
uplifted into infinite space—I become a transparent eye¬ 
ball.” Celia Downs declared there was a fine suggestion 
in the language. Neal Derby remarked that he might 
understand it better if he stood on his head. George 
Milbank admired the close of fte chapter. 

Fanny Olney read thjo chapter on “ Commodity,” and 
Neal Derby read th^ 6iie on “ Beauty.” He read it 
eloquently, and began, from that instant, to take an inter¬ 
est. So did Amelia, while others of tlie Circle enjoyed 
the finest pleasure. Fanny read for the second lime this 
passage—“ How does Nature deify us with a few and 
cheap elements ! Give mo health and a day, and I wyi 
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make the pomp of emperors ridiculous. The dawn is 
my Assyria ; the sunset and moourise rny Paphos and 
unimaginable realms of faerie ; broad noon shall be my 
England of the senses and the understanding ; the night 
shall be my Germany of mystic philosophy and dreams.” 

I remarked that 1 sliould remember that thought in all 
my rambles, and feel how wealthy I w'as wdth the assur¬ 
ance of the author, that " every rational creature has ail 
nature for a dowry and estate.” 

But there was not time for all w^e wanted to say, and 
the book w'as passed to Arabella Pufiit, who had come with 
an acquaintance without any invitation. She was some¬ 
what vain of her reading, and was anxious all the eve¬ 
ning to get the hook into her hands and display her ac¬ 
complishment. She read, but while by her very emphases 
we knew she did not understand the author, she made 
such fashionable w^ork with her vowels, and lisped and 
minced so genteelly, her vciy s’s hissed her, and her 
audience failed to understand a w'ord. 

Celia Downs took the volume atid was requested to 
read that hne passage again. Several adrpired particular 
sentences, while Milbank was struck with this: “ The 
w'orld is emblematic. Parts of speech are^mi^taphors, 
because the wdiole of nature is a metaphor of the human 
mind.'’ 

I saw a world of meaning in the words, while Miss 
Mun)b;' rubbed hex eyes and called them downright non¬ 
sense. And Arabella Pufht thought as much a m nilh 
ago,” and declared she w'oidd have staid away had she 
known that shallow book was to he read. But the volume 
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required double the number of its own words to point out 
its meanings and beauties, and it w'as passed to Agnes 
Newman, who read the chapter on “Discipline.”" As she 
couclmlef], Anna Logan cried, “ I declare again, there is 
more of his musical measure as you call it. For the 
round w'orld it sounds just as I’ve heard the wood-thrushes 

‘ Nature is tlioronghly mediate— 

* it * * 

Man ia never weary working it up. 

He furgea the subtile and delicate air 
Into wiao and melodious words, 

And gives them wings as nngcia 
Of persuasion and command.’ ” 

Other comments were made on the hook, and Miss 
Mumby read the chapter on “ Idealism,” and cried, “ 1 
%cill not try to understand it—so there ! It is unfit even 
for a baby to cut her teeth on.” But others admired. 
Anna Logan felt more beauty than she could express, and 
said, “ Miss Mumhy understands with her elbows, I 
think.” Here Miss Puffit arose and went to the mantel¬ 
piece, and interrupted om reading by criticising a pair of 
marble busts. “ I have a better pair of busts for my 
mantel—^ pair of splendid fancy pieces,” said she, ad¬ 
dressing Mjsa "Warden; “ and they make yours look tame 
enough, Julo.’^ 

“ Mine suit me'very well,” replied Miss 'W’’arden. 

“ This one is tolerable—but why didn’t you get two 
alike while,you w’cre about it?” continued Arabella, toss¬ 
ing about as if on elliptic springs, and glancing often into 
the mirror. 
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“ One Shakespeare is enough for one shelf, is it not, 
Miss PufUtl” replied Miss Warden. 

“ Oho ! it’s a Shakesi^eare, then, is it ?” cried Arabella ; 
** I thought it was a fancy piece. If I was going to select 
a real character, I would have a Napoleon by all means, 
as pa wanted me to when I got mine. But what old 
woman is this to match your Shakespeare ? How she 
puckers down her mouth! How silly her hair is cut! 
Pray who do you call her, Julc ?” 

“ I bought it for a Milton, after I had read ‘ Comus ’ and 
* Paradise Lost.’ It suits my ideas of dear old Milton,” 
replied Miss AVarden, with auger in her eyes. 

“Milton who?” asked Arabella, with a ludicrous air 
of vulgar curiosity, and turned *agaiii to contemplate her 
beauty in the glass. 

“ I beg your pardon—the poet, John Milton, Miss Ara¬ 
bella Puffit 

'* Well, if that hasn’t done me brown! I thought it 
was some old woman, and wondered, too, why you stood 
her up there. If they both had pipes, and a mug 
of beer between ’em, I surely should have look ’em Tor 
Darby and Joan. But I don’t pretend to h^e much 
taste lor these plaster tilings any way. be they 

good f()r ?” And Arabella tossed and wrigj^^^^ her seat, 
unconscious of the kind of amusement her critici.srns 
gave. 

Nc.' 1 Derby read the next chapter on “ Spirit.” The 
interest ol* the book was sustained, and Anna Logan read 
the last on ” Prospects.” 

AVe were all astonished at the progress Anna had made 
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ill reading. It wa^ apparent to our minds now that she 
liad taken private lessons. Her voice was as liquid and 
musical as that of the tlirushes she mentioned. Her em- 
jjhasis and pauses were just, and a dainty dash of the 
cunningcsl Irish brogue was the eharm of her pronuncia¬ 
tion. Anna paused and repeated this passage as she 
read : “ Infancy is the perpetual ■ Messiah, which comes 
into the arms of fallen men, and pleads witli them to 
return to paradise.” Then she turned her blue eyes in 
tears aloft, and after a moment’s silence, which aficeted 
us all, she exclaimed, “ As I have a soul, I’m sure he’s 
told a gracious truth here !” 

“ O, mercy, what a taste ! ’ exclaimed Miss Arabel 
Puffit. , • 

“ I must confess, Aima,” said I, “ that 1 cannot agree 
with you here. I hardly know what the author means, 
but the word * Messiah ’ is so sacred, I think it ought 
never to be applied to any being but our Savior himself.” 

“ But hear what I was going to say,” replied Anna. 
” True as I live, when little children with their innocent 
smiles hav/j ta’en sad feelings from my poor heart, and 
coaxed me to lie down on the couch of their sweet warm 
jny, I nrt^'Iwve been wicked, but I thought Christ was 
in ’em all,. An4had made me a bed in heaven.” 

“ There is nothing irreverent in that, and I begin to 
think Anna^unlterstands our author better than we,” in¬ 
terrupted Julia Warden. 

“Just only think, Miss O’Warden,’’'continued Anna, 

Christ W'as once a little W'hite baby of a fellow, and I’ll 
warrant he had a laugh as tender and gay as a robin's, 
and a happy heart, too, and gentle ; eyes brimfull of tears 
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for every sad and forsaken thing; cherry cheeks and a 
rosy mouth lo make a lovely picture as your dainty eyes 
would wish to sec. I shall have a bright dream oi’ tliosc 
little Messiahs tliis blessed night—if it’s not wicked to 
talk St)—for the ■words in this book \i^ill open iny sight on 
a dream.” 

“ I am rather pleased with the thought,” returned 
Julia; “and, considering that the soul will progress in 
perfection while God exists to attract it ■wdth his love, can 
it be irreverent to inquire* if every little child may not 
possibly rise in heaven to the fullness of that stature 
which Christ in his humanity exhibited on earth ?” 

“ 0, the thought is too gracious for a body like me lo 
soil with thiiikirtg. I would sopner look at it in an inno¬ 
cent dream,” answered the beautiful Irish girl. 

“ The sleepy book has set me dreaming already,” cried 
Arabella Putlit. 

“ And Mercy Winthrop must have been put to her 
trumps to bring such a flat story here,” added Miss 
Mumby. 

“ So 1 think,” cried Bell. “ I wouldn’t give Charlotte 
Temple for a bushel-basket full of such books; It’s dry 
as chips.” ' 

“ I can understand Addison and Irving^t^tert” said Mil- 
bank, “ yet this is not a dry author, let .you. Ho 

has said Kune things that 1 held my verywe®^ to hear.’ 

“ 1 have loamed a great deal by this craversatiou,” 
said Julia Warden. 

“ And so have I,”—“ and I,” added a number, while 
Neal Derby gave the hour of the evening, and the circle 
broke 4ip. 
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XXV. 

At lliis age, I was quite surprised, as I reviewed 
iijy life, to see how I had borne its trials ainl labors, 
and what attainments I had been able, by constant 
and difficult eflbrts, to make. Others could hardly liavc 
shared my sentiments, for they knew not the loneliness I 
felt, nor saw the clouds of despair which darkened the morn¬ 
ing of my helpless orphanage. Few persons knew my 
trials, or saw the obstacles that I had to overcome before 
I could hope to conquer my discouragements and acquire 
the little education and independence wdiich I thought 
would suffice my eager heart. 

To others, no doubt, my attainments at this time ap¬ 
peared indifferent; with myself, they were the subject of 
no vain pride. Still, I was surprised by what I had 
attained in my vocation, in the resource.s of w'omanly 
independence,.^jiii. the simple faculty of writing, in the 
knowledge*^ qjf l^oks, in friendships and enjoyments ; for I 
remembered^lSty sad childhood—1 remembered the sloughs 
of despond&icy I had passed, and the flinty sununits on 
tlie rnountaiii-w'ay of life that riiy lender ibet had climbed. 

1 was mistress of my work. J liad a good physical 
constitution, and had long received wages from which 
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i made handsome deposits in the bank. I had friends 
enough,—after the neglect of some, and the desertion oi’ 
others who could not endure my blunt ways, and with 
whom I w'ould not mix my individuality,-^! had fiieiuls 
enough, and most of them were of the kind that I could 
admit to the closest intimacy, and give the full confidence 
of my love. I had thoughts that were my companions, 
giving me happy days and a sense of selfreliancc. I had 
a sight which admitted me into the very sanctuary of 
Nature, w'hile many others, more fortunate in worldly 
possessions than I, appeared blind, and searched in vain 
lor the door through which I entered. I loved books, and 
had that faeult}^ which enables every true reader to go 
behind the words and commune with the very souls of 
authors, and appropriate a part of their own radiance to 
the light of his being. « 

I had one friend whom I loved even more, that he was 
a nature by himself, and did not absorb my identity 
while he attracted and w'on my heart. For Neal Derby 
—to tell the whole truth—my love at this age began 1o 
assume the character either of a very fine pelssion, or a 
full and fervent principle. I believed it was the latter. 
For, although I loved him with a feeling 1 could 

not think of giving to another, and an ey#^]^^ saw no 
scene of perfect beauty which his presencemu not grace, 
yet, BO Well I thought I commanded my self-rcspt'ct all 
the til le, I would not harbor a suspicion that he w'as my 
superior. He was better looking of course, and knew 
piorc than 1, but I did not feel ^at a union wdth him 
could exalt me in anything but fiappiness and a mutual 
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progress which he might share. I did not worship him, 
and would not havQ done so for anything he could render. 
I did not overlook his faults or eiTors; I thought I could 
analyze my sentiments, and know that if my love had 
passion for its rapture, it was on principle that it reposed. 

Derby seemed to return my love with the wannest 
ailection. Over and ovej again he declared that my im¬ 
age was the subject of his dearest thoughts and the bliss 
of all his pleasures. And I must believe that his love 
was earnest and sincere. Such attestations as he gave 
could not have been feigned. But all the wdiile it seemed 
a passion, and not a principle. Still we cherished our 
alliance as the must sacred tie on earth, and talked more 
and more freely of our kapj)y marriage-da^. Wc enjoyed 
the same visits with Nature ; and the same authors, and 
read aloud to each other in the fields and in the house. 

We enjoyed the Book Society and the Garden,’’ and were 

* * 

glad to sec the progress which each other made. We 
attended the Lyceum Lectures and sat side by side. 

And this last privilege w'as most happy. To enjoy this 
we wore willing to retrench the expenses of the ward¬ 
robe. We went w'ith pencil and paper to carry aw'ay 
what retain of every lecture. The lectures 

toned ‘^mental appetites. They helped us to 

understand the times. More than any other institution, 
more even than the Pulpit or Drama, the Lyceum 
spoke out, reflected, illustrated the spirit of the times. I 
never knew one enjoy that privilege better than Derby 
did. He often expressed the wish that he might stand 

before such audiences and hold them suspended in such a 

10 
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trance of delight as the eloquent lecturers did. For mo it 
■\vas a sweet share of my happiest fortune. 

We attended the same church. That also was a privi¬ 
lege. Derby had a firm and rational Christian faith, as 
it seemed to me, and he was well esteemed in the Church 
of tlie Mediator, I attended there occasionally, at first, 
because I liked the minister, and though 1 was not satis¬ 
fied with some of his doctrines, and my (Quaker tenden- 
c*ie.s recoiled from so many ceremonies as were observed 
in the service, and 1 combated some of Neal’s opinions, yet I 
found that they agreed with mine in the main, and finally 
from choice I went there all the time, while several of 
my friends attended with me. 

I began to er^oy Mr. Snowden’? ininistry as much as I 
admired the man. I liked his appearance, and yet there 
was nothing about him of that smooth, fanoy finish, which 
has given so many success. Some persons, nay, all I may 
say, w'ho judged him at first sight, or ■w'hen he was not 
animated, or without entertaining his thoughts and sym¬ 
pathies, called him plain and liomcdy. He was tall in 
stature; he had a pale face and spare features, with a 
jutting forehead and bushy eye-bnnvs. His hair was 
gray, and he looked like a soldier who has p«|:^i|med long 
marches and survived deadly battles. But^^^^wed well 
enough to an actual acquaintance, who w^^ sympathy 
with his l:fe and ideas, and especially so, when emotion 
lighted up his benignant face. He was a noble, natural, 
warm-hearted man, accepting his sacred oilice, to beot»me 
useful to mankind, and not to gain a character which he 
did not ^ssess, and a }>osition which he could not other- 
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wise hold. He had a stiong, yet sweet and sympathetic 
vtnce. His face and eyes began to kindle with his first 
words, and when in his happiest mood, a bright crimson 
spot of the size of a half eagle came out on each side of 
his forehead, and blushed like a cherry, till he retired 
jVom church. He preached extempore, and conversed 
with his hearers rather than declaimed, folding his arlfts 
on the bible at certain places, and talking like a father 
to his children; then rising, and with a few simple ges¬ 
tures, seeming to give them the bread of life out of his 
open and liberal hands. He made no attempt to produce 
tears;—all conscious effort he rejected, but he scaiccly 
preached a sermon when he did not occasionally choke 
with some sudden emotipn, while his M’arni eyes* flowed 
with tears ; and so great was the sympathy between him 
and most of his hearers, that their eyes freely res})ondcd. 
He had some side appeal to children in almost every ser 
mon, and if he was vain of anything in his office, it was 
that children understood him, loved to hear him preach, 
and clapped and shouted, and came out to meet him w'heii 
he made his pastoral calls. 

I am not aware tliat Mr. Snowden often went hack to 
Jerusalcrn to denounce the Jews for selling the gall and 
vinegar^Wfl^^ increased the anguish of the Cross, though I 
know he ap&red that sin in his heart. But he ollcu 
denounced men in Merrimack for selling strong drink, and 
declared that those who put the bottle to a neighbor’s 
lips.ofTerdd gall to Jesus, and repealed the insults of his 
crucifixion. He did not preach against the tyrants of 
Rome and Babylon for enslaving the Jews, but he de- 
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noiinced thti sin of slavery in liis own country. He did 
not preach a great deal against the old Pharisees; but 
while he held them in abhorrence, he reproved and 
rebuked their descendants, who were in that city and in 
that church. He prophesied some, lor he held that the 
minister was to prophesy as well as reprove, and to keep 
th8 people in hope, while urging them on to the crusade 
against evil. He insisted on having as much salary as 
his people could easily raise, that he might indulge the 
luxury of alms-giving; but he held that the jingle of 
silver should be a part of the after music that celebrates the 
sue.ccss of a godly ministry, and not tlie reveille to tempt 
a sluggard into action. 

I repefat, I liked Mr. Snowdenr Ijetter, the more I saw 
him and heard him preach. But there were many in 
liis church who were bold to say he was not the man for 
Merrimack, and just us 1 began to ibel most at home 
there—to enjoy his influcuce in rny own life, and fulfil 
Bessie Plynipton’s prayers, he sent in liis resignation and 
took himself away. 

There were grave charges brought against him, and 
those who believed them true could not weU u^ y ld him 
as a rninisler, or refrain from treating him Its a fallen 
man. He was charged with P'alsehood, Sabbath-Waking, 
Fanaticism, Heresy, Laxity of ceremony, antr^Blasphemy. 

I coulcss 1 v/as much astonished to hear such charges 
brought .gainst a man who appeared so*meok and pure 
as Mr. ^nowdeu, aud I had some fear, at first, that liis 
accusers might procure his expulsion fro^^a the riiinistry. 
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But when I heard tlie specifications, my fears were 
alla 5 'ed, and I still iiphchi my minister. 

Specification First:—Mr. Snowden had gone home 
with a country family of his church, one Sabbath atler- 
noon, and w'hile the lady was getting tea, her little boy 
became very troublesome, and to entertain the child and 
relieve the mother, he w’hittled out a top and set it spin¬ 
ning around the floor, and causing the boy to clap and 
crow; and thus he broke the Sabbath. 

Specification Second :—Mr. Snowden had said the Sa¬ 
vior's denunciation, *‘Woe unto you, Scribes, Pharisees, 
hypocrites ! for ye devour widows’ houses, and for a pre¬ 
tence make long prayers : therefore ye shall leceivc the 
greater damnation every w'hit as true of modern 

as it was of ancient Binners. Thus he was guilty oi' false¬ 
hood. 

Specification Third :—^Mr. Snowden had mixed up tem¬ 
perance, peace, abolitionism, and kindred follies of the 
day wdth religion, and preached them several times a year 
•from his pulpit. Thus he was a fanatic. 

Specification Fourth :—Mr. Snowden was an orthodox 
ministe]4%nd, yet a rumor went forth that he entertained 
some peeullar opinions concerning the devil. He knew 
there was a devil, that is certain. He believed ho was a 
very competent devil, a very dangerous and deceitful 
devil, but he was in doubt either about his omnipotence, 
or eterpity, or ho may have dropped the suggestion that 
the congou portrait of bis infernai majesty, which fixed 
him out with a cloven foot and pair of horns, was not origi¬ 
nally his, but appropriated from the Greek god Bacchus, 
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in the same way that soine of the Catholic images of the 
Virgin and saints were taken from the lieatlien goddesses 
and graces. Mrs. Keczlo heard this rumor, I believe, in 
Andover, while taking tea one afternoon, and she drew 
from the ‘table w’ith grief and astonishment, and could 
not ilnisli her fourth cup. “ That caps the climax !” cried 
she, clasping her blue hands and looking up to heaven. 
“ If that is true, it is enough for me ; I’ll not sit under 
his preaching another^ day. 1 was tired enougli before— 
that is beyond endurance. I wonder if lie thiijk.s he will 
convince the church that there aint any devil, and carry 
them away with his lies.” 

“ I did not say lie doubted the existence of a devil,” 
answered her informant; he believes that as firmly as 
we do ; and would be an infidel indeed if he did not, in 
these times ; w'hcn the proofs of his existence are plentier 
than flies.” 

All the same, and just as bad ; an3 he might as well 
not believe in any God. I shall ask Mr. f^nowden next 
Sunday morning for myself, and if it’s true, I shall shut 
my peM'-door and go homo. I ll not sit under a lie if it 
docs coijic from a minister.” 

Mrs. Keczle went home with a heart throbbing with 
excitement, and published abroad the astounding news. 
The next Sabbath morning she watched her opportunity, 
and as the- minister entered the church, she accosted him. 
“ Mr. Sno'wJen, I want to ask you one question.”^ 

“ I will hear it, Mrs. Keezle,” said he, with a calm and 
gentle smile. I will hear it, and answer it if I can.” 

“ Do you believe in the devil, Mr. Snowden ?” 
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“Wliat, what! Mrs. Keezlc—what is that you ask?" 
starliug back m ith a look of astonishment. 

“ Do you—a—do j ou, Mr. Snowden,—hem I—^a-irdo 
you believe in—the devil V’ 

“ No, no, no, Mrs. Keezlc, I do not, upon my word—I 
do not!" 

“ Why—who—what do you believe in, Mr. Snowden ?" 

“ My dear woman, I believe in the Lord Jesus Christ." 

The charge was sustained, and Mrs. Keezle slammed 
her pew-door in the minister’s face and went home, and 
Mr. Snowden was acctised of heresy for saying he did not 
believe in the devil, and adding, at a subsequent time, 
when sorely tried and provoked by his accusers, that lie 
regarded the devil as •ail infernal old reprobate, and he 
had no respect for him at all. 

Speciheation Fifth ;—When Mr. Snowden married Mary 
Bllen Pinchbeck,'he did not command her to obey her hus¬ 
band ; and thus he was lax in his ceremonies. 

Lastly, he was charged with blasphemy, bucause he 
went to Deacon Krummit (who was a liquor dealer) and 
asked him—after a customer W'ciit out of his shop with a 
jug of rum in his hand—it' he would kneel down in his 
closet that night and pray God to sanctify that jug of 
rum to the drunkard and his family. 

There wrere a large number of Mr. Snowden’s parish¬ 
ioners—a large majority even, who w^ere so friendly to him 
that thc]^upheld him in all these errors, and insisted on his 
coulinuing aa their minister. I confess i was myself of 
that number. But the minority, had it in their power to 
render his situation extremely unjdeasant, and he de- 
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mandod a dismission. His friends remonstrated, and he 

« 

persisted in his demand. He thought there should be 
union to insure good success, and he could be more useful 
elsewhere. They offered to leave the minority in posscs- 
sion of their church, and go off and build a better one for 
him. He feared that strifes and rivalries would continue 
and interrupt their progress, and destroy that good Chris¬ 
tian' spirit which is the life of a church.- He counsel led 
his friends to be patient, unite with the contrary party on 
another man, and let him go away. So at last Mr. Snow¬ 
den preached his farewell (which seemed to us a funeral) 
sermon, and settled over a church in Dexter. 

Then came the trial of candidates, and the Hev. Mr. 
Prettyman W'as heard, with th^j hope (although he was 
particular to state in his letter to the committee that it 
was by no means likely that he could be induced to settle 
in Merrimack,) of becoming the pastor of our large parish, 
and preaching in our beautiful house. If he did not en¬ 
tertain this hope, 1 am sure he fell like Sally Smith in 
the tender talc of “ Ruth,” in respect to having a sweet¬ 
heart, whom at last she rejected,—he felt, I say, that 
one likes to be axed,” and so he made his very best 
efibrt, in hopes that a call would he voted the next 
ing, and in the next •* Christian Envoy ” it would be pub¬ 
lished that the first Congregational Church in Merrimack 
had called the young and gifted A. Sweet Prettyman to 
become its pastor ; but it was not yet known whether he 
would b''. induced to accept that very flattering ihvitation, 
or settle in Boston, Worcester, Plymouth, or Jfew Haven, 
where churches were anxious to secure his labors. 

\ 
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Mr. Prcttyman’s Christian name was Alpheus Sweet, 
after that of his maternal grandfather, as 1 was informed, 
but he always w'rote it A. Sweet Pro tty man, and as it 
was the manner of many to say this and that M'as a 
sweet, pretty tiling; as more than one young lady had 
probably called him a sweet, pretty man, while recalling 
his dear image or glowing with love which his eloquence 
had kindled, it was thought by some that he took a hint from 
this double adjective, and from his singularly appropriate 
surname, and wrote his name with the first, initial, and 
the middle and last in fuU. 

This giiled young clergyman was not indeed very manly 
in his person, but hew'as pretty, hie had black hair that 
curled in ringlets all over his head, and fell dow'ii on liis 
elegant shoulders, llis eyes were not black, but they 
were pretty, and their lashes were black and as long 
and beautiful as ever were a girl’s. His face was pretty, 
especially with such whiskers as he -wore. His mouth 
was round, and his lips ruddy; his chin, of course, wore 
a cuniiing little dimple to match a pair of dimples on his 
cheeks. He wore a wide and snowy dickey without a 
neckcloth or cravat. He had gold spectacles, vi hich all 
perceived he pri;sed; and he seemed to judge that he 
could not have been niimsterial without the large while 
handkerchief which he waved. His dress was in perfect 
style ; liis elocution was elegant, his gestures w’cre so tasty 
and well-timed, that shrewd Anna Logan suggested they 
were (til made to match before he lefl his closet; and he 
had come from college, and w'hat had be to fear ? 

He appeared to know his aucfieuco at first sight, and 

10 * 

/ 
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he trusted much to his choice and treatment of subjects 
for success. For his first sermon I must say he had an 
excellent text. It was this : “ If the first-fruits he holy,* 
the lump is also holy; and if the root be holy, so arc the 
branches.” His explanation of the figure, first-fruits, was 
so original and striking, I remember it, and remember 
also how the intelligent portion of the audience smiled as 
they heard it, and what a stream of warm compliments 
he drew from their smiles. “ This, my friends, is a very 
simple and a very beautiful figure when it is understood,” 
said he, with the prettiest gesture of his left hand, and a 
flourish of his handkerchief with his right,—very beau¬ 
tiful ; and it is necessary that I should explain it to you. 
It is taken from the first fruits of the orchard. The first 

^ * I 

fruits are the first apples that fall from the trees before 
their time, in August or September: you call them wind- 

falhr 

His secund sermon was still more wonderful to many. 
He made frequent references to the interests of Merri¬ 
mack, and frequent appeals to the people, rich and poor. 
He revelled and rested on the musical sounds of his voice, 
as I have heard a fine canary. He "put his hand on his 
heart; he rolled his eyes to heaven, and their dark, long 
lashes lay far up on his brows ; he paced and courtesied 
in the most elegant attitudes; he talked of white-vested 
angels and their starry lyres; of Paradise and its jeweled 
walks and amaranthine bowers. He declared that the 
blest would cal manna and drink ambrosia in htayen. 
The flowers and trees, the stars and mountfiins, were 
wpmi witP webs of soft and smooth and radiant speech. 
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And all this eloquence he called to his aid, with all the 
pretty gestures “ made to match,” to show forth his view's 
of the “ Mission of Labor.” But, after all, there were 
many who W'crc not w'bn by his sermons. His eloquence 
was too cxubemnl, his gestures far too nice and neat. His 
ideas were not true to life. He did indeed tell us that 
the pyramids of Egypt, the halls of Montezuma, and the 
granite shaft on Bunker Hill, were all monuments of 
labor: that Franklin learned a trade, and Sarah Martin 

■H 

w'as a milliner; and he doubted not that our great Martha 
Washington had turned cheeses and spun dax and w'ool. 
He knew many w'oalthy ladies who were not ashamed to 
take in sewing and knitting from the sh^s. But some¬ 
how he failed, as Mr,^ ^o\vdon wwdd not have done, to 
deduce from these names and i'acts anything to inspire us 
with pride and honor for our calling. We felt, as w’c 
trusted his representations, that labor w'lth them was but 
a dreaded necessity—a stepping-stone to honorable en¬ 
gagements, and noUiing of which they were by any means 
proud. Wc thought it was no honor to the wealthy ladies 
whom he mentioned, for, according to his preaching, they 
did not labor w'ith arj hotidrable aim. He rather patron¬ 
ized labor, and apologized for it, than vindicated its min¬ 
istry and honor. It* was more oh the submission and 
contentment of the worker than an appeal to our man¬ 
hood and womanhood, or to our self-respect. It would 
have separated, and not united the employer and em¬ 
ployed.* 

Some, however, admired Mr. Prettyman greatly,—lie 
was so eloquent!”—“ so beautiful!”—“ so full of stars 
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and gems!”—while, for many of the girls, he was the 
subject of a good hour’s mirth. 

“‘And tell me, tell me—did ever ye hear such € 1 , 
preacher 1” cried Anna Logan, as, she sat down with us 
ill Mrs. Dorlon’s parlor, after church. “ And were ye ever 
treated to such a sweet dish of pinks and posies afore?’.’ 

“ I thought he was tnily eloqu’nt,” replied Miss Mumby; 
“ and how sweetly his glasses become him!” 

“ Mercy!” cried I, “ do you call that eloquence—that 
florid stuff? What was it after all but perfumes more 
sickening than wilted lilacs ?—^flowers without beauty— 
foam without a spoonful of wine ? What sensible thing 
did he utter?—what idea that was true or practical? 
Mr. Snowden Sas enough in his head to set up a dozen 
such dandies.” 

“ That iudsed ho has !” added Anna Logou. 

“ But how you talk, Mercy Winthrop!” replied Miss 
Mumby. “ 1 am sure Mr. Snowden has no gestures but. 
such as a gaw'ky w'ould make—shaking his hand above 
his head, or smiting the pulpit sometimes with his fist. 
And, beside this, they are too angular, as Newton Fuffit 
says. And you know his voice ain’t half so beautiful as 
Mr. Prettyman’s; and Mr. Frcttyman Has such a sweet 
mouth, and holds his handkerchief so gracefully!^ I’d 
rather sit under him than a hundred Snowdens. 1 really 
hope they’ll settle Mr. Frettyman. 1 shall breeze to ice 
if Mr. Snowden concludes to stay.” 

“ I wi^l sign twenty-five doUais to got Dr. PretJtynian,” 
said a gentleruan, who entered the room at that nxoinent, 
fall of the eloquence of the day.. “ Dr» I^rettymau is the 
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man for Meirimack. I b’licve he’s a D.D.—ain’t he, 
Mrs. Dorlou ? lie’s the man for Merrimack. IVe want 
a minister that’ll w^ake us all up and fill our church. 
Dr. Prettyman could do that thing! He’s ben to college, 
and they’re all carried away with him in Boston. He 
expects invitations from Salem, Springfield, and Newburj'- 
port. He says there’s a bare possibility that he may be 
induced to settle in Merrimack, for he likes the climate, 
and does not dislike the folks. We must have a pastairc 
that’s in demand, and has a repitition abroad.” 

And did ye say * pasture 1’ ” asked Anna Logan, as her 
shrewd ear caught the mistake. “ Did ye say, * pasture V 
Then pray, sir, don’t be giving us pastures of pinks and 

posies. I’d sooner feed among thistles, and 1 would P 

^ • 

“ Sherifi'Keezle says, ‘ if we’ll get Dr. Prettyman here,’ 
says he, ' to preach the reel gosspil,’ says he,^^ and have 
na ^^ore niggerism, or striped-pig preaching, or women’s 
nor any more o’ that sort o' slosh in our pulpit, 
he’ll sign a hundred dollars himself, and furnish the min¬ 
ister a horse and carriage whenever he wants to ride.’ 
And I — tell — you, Mrs. Dorlon, there amt no use o’ get¬ 
ting one your scrub-oak preachers into our mahogany 
pulpit, there arnt.” 

** \^’ve not heard a clergyman for a year,” said one 
young lady, “ whose voice pleased me half so well as Mr. 
Frettyman’s. And he’s rightly named, he is a sweet pretty 
man. And I’ve heard before that the Keezles are very 
fond of him. That is a great deal, after all, to have 
their sanction and support- He puts up at Sheriff Kee- 
zle’s, and report says he and Clara correspond. A sweeter 
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voice 1 think I never heard. How gracefully he clasped 
his hands in prayer.” 

“ And did you ever hear such a prayer as he makes ?” 
asked the gentleman of Miss Mumby. 

Never indeed !” replied Anna, snatching the answer 
from Miss Mumby’s mouth. 

“ I don’t praise prayers very often,” continued the gen¬ 
tleman ; they are too solemn a thing to praise. But 1 
will say, that first prayer this afternoon was the greatest 
prayer that was ever made to a Merrimack audience !” 

1 can say as much, for it was made to the audience, 
and not to the Lord,” replied Anna Logan. 

“ Well, there’s no ’counting for tastes ; and we ought’nt 


to criticise prayers; but if I)r. Prettyman can’t pray 
Parson Si^yrden into an ampasand, I’m no judge of good 
praying, ^tiat’s all.” 

“ IJ'^ell, a sweeter voice I never heard, 

■f . 


Mumby. 


“ Too sweet, altogether, for a plain taste like mine,” 


said 1. 


“ And too sweet for mine,” added Anna Logan. “ I 
don’t like a man all honey and flowers. 1 want some 
brown bread and butter, and slaw, and baked beans, and 


that sort of evory-day fare, and not havc new-year’sskuick- 
knacks for ever.” 

t 

“ But ho took such an interest in operatives,” answered 
Miss Mumby. 

“ Yes, and he put all that on for the occasibn, hoping 
we would have, him for our mimstt^,” interrupted Anna. 

That was all blarney, as you say of us Irish. His man- 
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rier showed what it was. An interest 1 What do we 
w'ant of such interest? He w^ould apologize for us, just 
as if we were ashamed of W’orking in a mill, and must have 
excuses for being caught with our hands at a trade. We 
don’t want a minister that takes us all for fools.” 


“ You are right, Anna,” said I. “ If a minister comes 
to Merrimack and would speak of our industries, let him 
take his silk gloves off, and lay away his glasses, and 
eschew nonsense,’ and talk like a man. Let him charge 
us to fulfil our great duties, and honor our vocation. Let 
him not speak of labor as if, like vice, it pleaded extenua- 
tion. Let him not instance Franklin at his press, Wash¬ 
ington at his plough, and queens and ladies at their 
needles, as apologies for labor, and honoring it. Let him 
say, rather, that labor honored them. Let him show, if 
we are true to ourselves and it, how it wdll honor'tis, and 


us.” 


tfmal, something must be done pretty quick,” said the 
gentleman, “ or we shall lose pew' rent, and have to put 
our hands in our pockets again, or make up deficiencies 
by assessments. I’m tired of Snowden’s hobbies, specially 
his temperance hobby ; he’s wore that out and out. And 
’la’int gosspil. As Sherifl’ Kcczlo says, Saint Paul ad¬ 
vised Christians to take a little liquor for the stomach’s 
sake ; and Paul took a drop himself now' and then, Kee- 
zle says, and had to take it, to keep up his spirits, and 
keej) off the ager in the marshes of Greece and Rome ; 
and going fib Rome, Paul patronized three taverns in a 
single morning, Keozlc says, and he’ll ; rove it from the 
hook of Acts. We cau’t afford to lose such families as 
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the Keezles, Pufliis, and Pinchbecks. Sheriif Keezle says 
he won’t stand such things any longer, ho says ; nor he 
won’t give his money, he says, for such kind of preaching. 
Nor he won’t go there to meeting, he says, if they get 
back Snowden. He’ll tear out his quishions fust, and 
nail up his pew and fat his hogs in it. Fuffit, too, is out 
with Snowden, ’cause he preached on the "Widow’s Cry^ 
and give that imprudent Hickory Hall sermon. Some¬ 
thing’s got to be done quickly, or we shall run all down. 
And I say, and ShcrilT Keezle says, and so says Newton 
Pulfit, and Milton Pinchbeck, that A. Sweet Prettyman, 
(1 wish his name wasn’t quite so sweet though) is the 
man for us.” 

But the impressions of Anna Logan were so general 
among the operatives, and the best families of the con¬ 
gregation, that the Rev. Mr. Prettyman was nq^ invited 
to preach there again that season. Th^^^m^K^as a 
sigh that Mr. Snowden was permitted to F«l^^*.'ld|.ftud- 
dculy, and a clamor ibr his return. But the separation 
was endless. He found a more faithful people than many 
of his old charge, and the only comfort we could obtain 
was by settling the minister who reminded us most of our 
■plain" old pastor. With him, both Derby and myself were 
pleased, and I continued to attend that church. 
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XXVI. 

1 WILL HOW detain the reader with a brief account of 
my brothers, and of friends whom I have not recently 
mentioned. 1 visited my brothers twice a year, and they 
visited me in Merrimack, passed through the mills, and 
made free acquaintance with factory life. Jesse cori' ' 
tinned to find an indulgent uncle and easy times. He 
took an aversion to a trade while young, and he was not 
comp,Qiled to learn one. This was a great misfortune. 
He' '|^;^|ie<ihanical talent; he would have made a ma- 
ehti^,£ad his ambition been prompted a little, and his 
manhood aroused and encouraged. A trade would have 
given him more force of character, and made him more, 
independent. 

But his will was left like a garden-pea, unhoed, and 
with no bush to climb. It appeared vigorous at first, hut 
before the first blossom broke, it ceased to grow upward, 
and, drooping, ran in a narrow circle on the ground. In 
the same way his thoughts and tastes w'crc neglected, and 
now he was' almost as childish as at ten, and without 
manly aims or resolutions. He had sometimes tended my 
uncle*6 shop, eating as much candy as he sold. He had 
held a flag at the railway crossing. He had curried 

; 

f 
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horses and run on errands for stable-keepers. He worked 
a little on a farm, hammered a little in a blacksmith * 
shop, rowed boat for pleasure parties on the lake, wejiii on 
mackerel voyages, drove horse for ice-eutters, and just 
when he had a notion, attended school. 

He was still most amiable—a liner or tenderer heart 
never beat in human bosom ; but it was an amiability 
which made every little bargain out of pocket, ran itself 
out of breath to get the name of being a good fellow', did 
everybody’s errands lor nothing, sacrificed his own mind 
and interest to give everybody a lilt, to agree W'ilh every¬ 
body and make him easier, happier, and more independ¬ 
ent than himself. 

And at the climax of this disposition, he had, of course, 
to be married, before he w’as nineteen. Mary Jane 
Felt was poor and unfriended, like himself, and 
such an unkind mistress, and so hard a lot, 
my brother’s sympathy, and he iancied it w'ould 
on a flowery bank in paradise, to marry her; and the 
sooner the union w'as couRummat('d, after she was sixteen, 
and the sooner she took her translation, the sweeter and 
tl^ore eiiduiing would be that little cosy heaven which 
they would both enjoy. Mary Jane was in raptures to 
be assured of such a dear world of bliss, and they w'ere 
married, and now they had so much love and leisure they 
were content to live in the smallest shanty of a house, 
without an extra bed, or three suits of appafS, or a tasle 
sciisibL books, or one great spiritual view or intellectual 
pleasure; and were jocund os wrens or 

robins. 
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1 Btili loved Jesse, and his shanty would have been 
pleasant as a palace to me had it been his oM^n and the 
best that manly endeavors could procure. I loved my 
sister Mary. How could I help loving a creature so afiec- 
tionate and happy ? 1 loved them both tenderly, but 

was grieved to see how their minds and hearts had b^n 
neglected, what low views of life they entertained, ^now 
much of their lieing was in the senses, while streams of 
spiritual life were flowing from their souls undirected and 
ungathered ; and in what meshes of slavery, need, vexa¬ 
tion, and grief, they found themselves entangled. 

I visited Walter, and found that my aunt pSrsisled in 
following out the course she had commenced with the 
poor boy. And reared amtd such influences, who can 
w'onder that Walter gave so few indications of manly life ? 

on a stream as he was, W'ho can wonder that 
he^i^lk^iif^\the w^hirl of every eddy ? Allow’ed to associ¬ 
ate vicious boys of superior individual power, who 

can wonder tliat these held him in their influence, and 
stamped their image on his character ? r 

I continued to love W’^aller even more than 1"^ Jesse. 
He was the baby whose sweet neck my father kissed the 
Inst morning on which we tasted the blessing of a father’s 
love. He w'us the little milk-white dove my mother 
would have carried in her bosom to heaven, and whom I 
had BO oAen pressed to a heart that yearned to absorb 
him. His still fticreasing beauty touched me, and how I 
grieved when I found that I could not snatch him from 
the whirlpool wliich’^ I feared already held him in its un¬ 
suspected tide ! 
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1 enjoyed several of my visits to Walter quite well; 
but the last time I was in Danvers I spent in tears, while 
I carried home a burden of sorrow. Walter had too 
much judgment not to possess a keen sense of right and 
wrong. He was naturally intelligent, but, as I have 
said, his wilt weak, and he followed every current 

It 

an^ eddy near which he happened to float; and while I 
was seating myself, on my last a neighbor 

came in and informed my aunt that my brother and three 
dther boys had been stealing money from merchant Sud* 
bury's drawer. The M'ords went like daggers to my heart. 
Those iiiftcent hands did not look as if they could steal, 
and, though I may have been very wrong, I could not 
persuade myself to believe that j)ther8 had not enticed him. 
What to do, I did not know. Forgiveness of the crime 
did not soothe my anguish, whilst I could not fee|li68ured 
that this w'as his last transgression. 1 w'ou^^^^gly 
have seen him shackled and taken to prison iSf if 

1 could have believed that pmiishmcnt would reform him. 

Wi^^ ran in pale and trembling with guilt and terror, 
threw hh^lf into my arms, and declared that it was the 
first crime he ever committed. He knew it was no ex¬ 
cuse for him that he had been strongly enticed, and he 
even concealed that fact from us, whilst he frankly eon- 
fessed all ho did, and pleaded that we might not grieve so 
for him. He did not care what they did with him, if we 
would be more cheerful, and take, promise of 
doing better in the futnre. Intended tilith'was ever a 
prominent^ trait in Walter, and 1 beli$v^ that he would 
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strive to keep his promise ; but 1 knew that his spirit was 
too weak. 

It w'as a day of sorrow and mourning. But Mr. Sud¬ 
bury hoard the truth of the case, and came iu -with an 
excuse for Walter, and said he was welcome to the few 
shlHings if he would never steal again. Bf^ore 1 left, 1 
took my brother alone and pleaded with him to try haraer 
than ever to 191 ,^* 1 promised to assist him in ev^ry 

good endeavor, and in every trouble. 1 left him a little 
money, wiped away his tears, and parted from him, 
cheered by a trembling hope. 1 kept looking back for ano¬ 
ther and another sight of his dear face, and Walter’s eyes 
ibllowed me until 1 passed behind the hills. 

During that visit I saw,the Crazy Juror again, and he 
fancied that he had just invented a perpetual motion, the 
profits o( which would enable him to fill the world with 
schodprajo^ and asylums, and give every poor orphan 
mott|9^not%h to raise him above want, and keep him 
from temptation. How 1 did wish that his wild fancy 
could bo true ! 

On my return to Merrimack, I thought of Gmfge MUr 
bank's error, and how I felt towards him for the oftenee, 
a*t Friend Buxtons’, and mercdiant Sudbury’s example 
gave me a keen rebuke. 

• Before 1 returned, 1 should not forget to say 1 also visited 
Friend Buxton’s family, and was present at Hannah’s 
wedding. I wftnt over three or four days before that 
happy evenf was consummated, and heard from Hannah’s 
own lips the story of her courtship. 

“ Then you have concluded to marry young, they tell 
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me, Hannah, and not to wait as long as you used to say 
you would,” said I, as I sat down with her in her cham¬ 
ber after tea. “I conclude, of coarse, that your heart 
has found its chosen mate ; and who may lie he ? A 
Friend, I dare say.” 

“ Yes, a Fjfend indeed, I trust,” replied Hannah. “ 4|^is 
name is Seth Parvin. Thee's seen his father and 
mother at yearly meeting, ^ercy ; they arc Dexter peo¬ 
ple. For a while they were for travelling with Robert 
Rarclay, raay-he thee remembers to have heard, and 
rejecting Elias Hicks’ testimonies because ho travelled 
too fast. Thee never saw Seth, I think* for he was never 
here till thee went to Merrimack. 


“ I saw him, for the first time, at yearly meeting in 
Lynn, and I feared 1 never should he able to commune 
with him in a very friendly way. He seemed tsi* he a 
gazer, and 1 thought that the Spirit burned 1(^ liis 
Reart. We had a solemn time. The heavinei|^'of,C4eath 

- V • 

to rest on the assembly, and a Friend proposed 
t^at the business was over, the men and women 
sbit^d ^ftdgether, and strive by mutual prayer to relieve 


of the load. Then wo had a season that was 
. satisfactory to every one, I tlynk, but me. . • 

“ Seth Parvin sat near me, and while by a glance 
I perceived he was comely and gracious about his face 
and mouth, 1 did not like the worldly gazing that ho in¬ 
dulged in lie gazed at me, and I yvas diaturbed, and my 


comm aiion was destroyed. 1 thought aa 1 ivR meeting 
1 would never like to see him agaitr. But do^ ttiee be- 
ievo me, Mercy ? that very night both he and'his parents 
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came over to our house to tarry. We spoke to each other, 
and he was very forward for a new acquaintance. 

‘‘ I went into the garden to train a young rose, and 
directly lie came out and professed to think the garden 
looked pleasant to him. Then he brought flowers to me, 
and asked' their names, and stood gazing ^nto my face 
awhile, each time, after I had given him my answers. 
Then he asked to walk by my side ; I thought I must be 
friendly, and took his arm and walked with him a few 
minutes. He pointed out diflercnt scenes in the land¬ 
scape, and said they pleased him, and he should like to 
dwell ill such a home as ours. Then he told me about 


1 )exter, and the woods around it and waters in sight, and 
of his pleasant home and ^cgmely acres. Then he asked 
me whose testimonies I preferred, Eftas Hicks’ or Kol^rt 
BarclieLy’^. 1 answered, Elias Hicks’. He said he 
with me how, but once he travelled with llobert 
“ Then he asked me if 1 thought poetry waa 
lous to read. I answered, George Byron’s 
and so.is Thomas Moore’s, and NathanlM W 
Nathaniel’s scripture jjoems are frivolous, fbr< 
that man to make even good paraphrases 
scenes and characters, whieiL^|lre so much bettor as wo 
find them in the bible. Thes^ I consider frivedous, but 
did lljee ever read Bernard Barton’s, Mary Howitt’s and 
John Whittier’s verses ? I asked. He answered that he 





uyiM. 


had read them often.. So have I, said I, and they are 
good and Ihitablo reading. Then I find, answered he, 
that our views are harmonious, and 1 would like to ask, 
if thee would not think it suitable and proper for ua to 
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;et our afiections on one another. I was amazed by the 
question, and told him plainly, that I feared we could’rit 
nralk together as the kindly afiectioned should. 1 lell 
him in muoh confusion, and ran into my chamber and 
wept. We met again at tea and breakfast, and exchanged 
farewells when they departed ; but 1 had no will to see 
him any more. 

^ at ^ , 

** After a while, 1 met him again meeting in 

Newburyport. It was a solid satisfactory season, and I 
f()und my afiections much drawn out. Several saw their 
way clear to bear testimony w'ith great power. Seth 
Parvin sat in silence till all had spoken, and I did not sec 
him indulge in one worldly gaze. Then he rose and 
spoke. He spoke against standing still in Zion, and apart 
pfom the interests of the sinful and sufiering world. He 
£:»r 4he prisoner and slave. He spoke for peace 
IHpod will among nations and men. Hd '^0oked 
to me than ever before.. My prejudidds van- 
was drawn tow^ards him. I said to 
Iiord and thee are willing, 1 can call thee 

imok hands after meeting, and I suppose he saw 
thitt 'views were changed^ He asked me, that after- 
nooif, to walk with him. 1 consented. He said be felt 
that it would be prop^ for us to exchange the singlp for 
the mariied state, and asked if 1 could not travel with 
him now. 1 answered that such a thing might be. . And 
be his wife ? 1 gave him a rose !i,held in my^aud', and 

he took my silence for assent. Our pmmises were ex¬ 
changed, 4 nd our union has been perfeefed. Thee must 
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stay, Mercy, and see our marriage accomplished 'at a soh 
emu meeting of Friends next First day.” 

1 staid and saw her marriage accomplished, with Seth 
Parvin, of Dexter, and'"/ thought him ni^eomely, and 
in every way suited to he Hannah Buxton's husband. 
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J RE'3|^NED to Merrimack, and .as 1 et^ered Mrs. 
Dorlon’s parlor, I was surprised with unexpected lle\^'s. 
Several friends were there to welcome me, and every faec 
announced the news with smiles of joy before a word was 
spoken. It concerned Neal Derby. He had been sud¬ 
denly called to Boston, and what could 1 imagine it was 
for ? 1 could not imagine, and fl^ey told me an uncle ol* 

his had died and loll him Hfly .thousand dollars. 'VYhat 
do I hear ?” cried I. The words M^ere repealed. 

“It is true—true as the bible,*” added Miss ]M(^by; * 
“ and now you’ll bo a great lady, as Neal’s lastji^ds 
all be a lady, for I will make her one.’ ” 
a lady than she is now, I’m sure,” replied 
Ann^ Logan, with a flash of innocent anger. “What 
indeed can a few dollars do,—what can fifty thousand do, 
pray tell me, Miss Mumby, to make more of a lady of 

I 

Mercy, or gentleman of Neal ?” 

“ I hope it will not make a fool of her,” said George 
Milbank, who happened to be ii\. 

And though T liked his words well enough, andjlie 
appeari'd bi»tter to me that aflernoon than eve? before, I 
secretly inquired, “What business have you with our 
affairs ?” 


Mercy si 



“ There’s a gitmt deal in wealth to make a true and 
happy lady, after all,” replied Miss Mumby, “ and I wish 
1 had it and was above tending looms in a cotton-mill.” 

They said 1 turned pale, and I believe it, for 1 quivered 
like a poplar leaf, and sat dow'n, unable to answer a 
single word, while another of our acquaintance came in, 
and, dropping a low courtesy, “ wished ttie a "of joy.” 

WhereupoAI Anna Logan cried, " If Alice were rich, I do 
believe she would want no moi;tnl boidy to go to heaven 
who W'as too poor to wear silks and jewels, and go up 
there in the first-class cars. That kurchey, Mercy, was 
for your riches, and not for )’ourself, 1 know. Kone's 
gladder’n 1 that Keal’s to get such a pile of gold, and I 
wish you the sweetest joy ; but tell me this—wouldn’t I 
be insulting a friend to suppose she could icel herself more 
of a lady,—in the proudest home that gold can buy,—than 
she been ? It’s the clever heart, Miss Olive,—it’s the 
k^i^^ng mind, and the ktiaek of thinking handsome 
thoughts, and acting the good, and noble woman, that 
makes your finest lady of all.” 

My color returned^ in blushes for Anna’s extravagant 
praise, but it all w'cnt again when Mrs. Dorloii came in 
with her Marth^ 'Washington airs, and repeated the new's 
with congratulations. For a moment I felt like a ninny ; 
then one single pulse of prid<? shot tlirough me ; then I . 
fearod and' gasped and trembled, and then all' thoughts 
sceOaed t^ desert my poor throbbing brain. I sat and 
rocked' and rubbed my forehead and gazed on the lloor, 
then I rose ajid thanked them tor their joy and good 
wishes, hoping, if such should ever be my'fortune, I might 
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tise of it. I gave Anna a wet eheek and a 
^arxn kiss*, and went away sobbing to my chamber. 
Slome of the dcgnpany were surprised by my conduct, 
while Anna’s blue eyes kindled, and her impulsive ajul 
too partial heatt .prompted her to say, '*1 told ye Miss 

■i * 

* Winthrop w’as a bom lady.” 

I threw myself on my bed, and, burying my face in my 
pillow,^^l^lieved iny feelings with a flood of.diears. Why 
1 felt precisely as .1 did, I could not tell. The afllictioii 
at Danvers ^ad ’]^ .me in the melting mood, yet why 
should I not now weep for joy ? 

There was joy in my tears (1 speak it not in self- 
praise ; heaven knows how imperfect 1 was in Christian 
love, having the impulse often instead of the principle ;) 
but if 1 know my own heart, 1 was glad of the prospect 
of having more power to relieve affliction and enlarge my 
resources of knowledge; and I rejoiced at the ddea.cd' 
adding to the testimony of others whom 1 kneWr niy 
own witness that the truly affluent are lowfy and 
loving as the poor, and feel humbled, rather than exalted, 
by the responsibility of worldly wealth. 

After that, for an hour, 1 believe, 1 set my dull fancy to 


work, and built a pretty air-castle or two, and figured myself 
at its door distributing alms to the po^n^or mc^viiig them 
to its refuge, or something of the SUd^is prompts 


roe now: to "consider how much easier it is fdt It^cy to 
plan fine charities, and deceive us with the dr^lMSif^^kt 


we arc doing this and that benevolent thing for this needy, 


than for the will and hand to accomp^h what we plan 
or dream.—*And I rejoiced for other reasons, yet grief 
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mingled with irty joy, stirred up the springs offeeliag, and 
filled my eyes again with tears. With smajl discernment I 
knew Derby better than he knew hhns^f^' I knew what 
ii fine mechanic he was, and how hapf^ he hhd been at 
liis trade. I thought of ;the fifty ih^sand cares and 
rosponsibitities his fortune would give him. 1 thought of 
the fifty thousand temptations it 'Wtnftd. oiler, the fifty 
thousand drops of fiery intoxication it wotdd 'pXm upon 
his soul, and the firmness he needed^ s^d the strength of 
mind and heart it would require, tc.^stain himself now ; 
and from the sadness of these thoughts, I know it would 

t 

have been a joyful relief to hear that it was all a inisun- 
derstaiiding or a dream. 

1 was soowcalled to tenT, but remained on my pillow. 
Anna Logan was sent up with tea and biscuit: 1 drank 
the tea, and asked her to pray for Derby and myself. A 
soft, sw'eet prayer from Amfia’s pure heart ascended to 
heaved and soothed me, and I felt better. I then desired 
to see Derby. I fell that I could not wail, till he returned, 
to unburden my heart of its |pressing emotions. I dreamed 
that night that he was di]|ected to open a chest for his 
fortune, and whilst doing^t a^^utterfly flew out and alighted 
on the lid ; then it grew|to a beautiful woman with 
wings, clasped hi^, bore him up to the clouds, and 
di upped him, to he' dashed to the dust. 
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Derby was expected home on the next morning, but 
he did not return aftet the iburth day, and the time 
seemed an age to me, so great was my desire to exchange 
with him the burden of our hearts. But during his 
absence 1 felt the assistance of Anna’s prayer, and enjoyed 
a serenity which Z fejared d might not jfaaintain. I 
worked on as" tishai,'^ihiging my old songs at my looms, 
and enjoying the vdiriohs foncies which that sudden turn 
of romance had set flocking through my mind. 

Derby returned and called for me at Mrs^’^d^lbR’s, 
expecting to meet me in a transport of joy, was 
much surprised to hear I had taken the event sa'^icOolly, 
and woven my tasks of cotton the same as l^fbrc. 


He had imagined tliat iny joy would keep me away'from 
my looms. It 3ihas an hour before I was rung to sup'per, 


and he could hardly restrain the impj^^'^hich prompted 
him to ruir to me. • Yet, if I was to work in 


the ^iU on such a day, he would cnof^gh"!^ 

meet lOe there. He said he would return in, 


and Went to his baardmg>^house. ; 


I^,the ey^ming we mot, and oujt meeting was quite 
Derby rejoiced, even with tear^ to infom me 
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that the hfly thousand was certainly his own, and I had 
i'ar more joy than grief that night. 1 r^oiced to ex¬ 
change with him fresh assurances of love. I rejoiced to 
see him so happy. Yet, I managed ^ to maintain the 
serenity which he saw in, mo'thread WOel&^v ago, and, 
although he should have known to suppose 

t could change my nature on such anrpeci^on, and so sud¬ 
denly, he w^as amazed at the indi^rence with which 1* 
regarded the event. He invited me to walk, and disclosed 
to me his purposes. 1 discovered, t^t he was greatly 
excited. His uncle*s largo bequest had given him feelings 
and ideas of happiness and greatness, which t^ared were 
the romance of passion, and not the reality of principle, 
or good senqp. I replied, to him 'Irankly, reproving his 
extravagance, cautioning his judgment, and thmpering 
down the heated ardors of h^ ^nd« He charged me 
w'ith too cold a heart, and too much of a calculating 
nature.,,;^ But our reproofs were all given in love, and we 
rctumi^d from our W'alk with renewed attachments, which 
we gjgdermily voWf|d tit at d^th alone should sev^er. 

1 returned, however, wit|L the determination to continue 
at my looms until our marriage. 1 conceived it the part 
of a true w'oman to, resist ^e spirit whie|^I feared might 
exalt my frien4 the|tnie balance of his being. 1 
was but one of iid&iy in Merrimack who loved employ- 
men^-^who admired examples of labor.. I .needed' still 
mjii^Gy^*its discipime. 1 seeded its wages, if not for tny- 
6ew!%r my destitute brothers; if not for them, for a hun¬ 
dred 8nlforera. around.ine. Suppose I became mistress of 
all that wealth,~wbat mote could 1 be than an humbfo . 
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stewardess of God ? And since for much given to me 
much would he required, when could I ever be free from 
needs? and when might plenty turn my hand from that 
: which coul4 ^tid raiinent' for some poor 

‘ y* • * * 

child of 'hour, 1 can see that 

my sentimenl^iy^^as^ suspect some may call it) appears 
a little extravsag^ant, but so 1 felt-and fancied then, anti it 
^as no merit of my own that I did, for my mother in¬ 
stilled these things into .my young heart, and the Buxtons 
fixed them there. I (|^d to myself, 1 will not waste a 
day; I will return to my work to-morrow; I will add to 
my earnings, and prepare for every future day, which, 
how aiHuent and happy.soever, must be a day of need.’* 

But Derby would h^ye keptfr,roe from the mill. He 
confessed that he had^ ftix^t to be proud of his wealth, 
and his pride was by my course. JSe would 

take a recreation, aiiSlwhen he relumed to employment, 
it should be that of a manufacturer; or, he woi;^ V^d 
a villa, and spend his lime overseeing the decoration?^ its 
grounds. It would pain and mortify him, he sa^to 
think of my working in the mill whilst he -was enjoying 
his delightful leisure. He would rather bo married im¬ 
mediately, and place me in a splendid mansion, or ^ke 
me on a tour of tho of Euro|^^| I would con¬ 

sent to ihc’honorable, change. He ebid^anded'me to 
quit the mill tbrevor. 

Perhaps T was foc^Hsh-—perhaps I dillSSrrong 
to oufe or "two of his wi8hes,"'and obc]^g 
command. But 1 was not ready Ibr marriage. The day 
had been set a full year aJicad—it was liked AU^.con- 
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secrated in my heart, and* I could not consent to change 
it—whilst I felt that I must be'more of a woman before 
I could be a true and happy wife. I was firm, and very 

I, » 

likely obstinate, and we parted. We |i|^rtjsid, in kindnei^; 
exchanging once more fond^^:of love; 
yet we wore both grieved by . such a dif¬ 

ference. Derby quitted his trade without ceiiemony^ parted 
with his old companions, and eommenced boarding at the 

f ( 

Merrimack House, whilst I gave an eager heart to my 
old occupation. 

•* 

A few friends 'were surprised by my course, and sug¬ 
gested that it might be hazardous, as 1 ihight fret away 
the delicate cord which bound Derby to me. I was of¬ 
fended by the suggeetioit. If l^t cord wore so ea^ly 
fretted as they feared, it wa^^l^».was it not, to sunder it 
now, although it might I^Cart 1 If there were 

the possibility of change, how better for me to dis- 
c^fr it now whilst he and I were free ! 1 made no ah- 
sws^% such words. 

&rby^s fortune gave him character with many who 

’ ^ «» 

looked down upon him hdibre, and admitted him to circles 
in which he had never^ expected, if he desired, to ap- 
petu:. There was rea]| roiqKKce m ‘ ‘fhe event w^hich 
changed his'ai^ p^aao as he said I was, even 
I could disceikll ';) that romanco lay around hk^existence 
the Blnim|pDed^ 'iris of beauty lies on a summer 
^ibii&Svqpe, wheh'4dnilleii to the softest and. warmest glow 
b^%ie mild midday sun: it gatheted admirers arouu^f^ 
him; ‘and how could he resist the charms of fashion and 


ple8&tn^''Bi^ich they offered ? 

11 * 
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W? were mTitcil to splendid patties; we attended three 
or fcur ill company. ’ I 'Was pleased with some of 
uy new acquaintances, though 1 liked my old friends best. 
Derby imprpv^ jin personal appearance every day. A 
month’s w^i more generous living emiobled his 

manly air^^pt'-l^^tenance, and he was a star and a 
centre of al^^tion wherever he appeared. He was in¬ 
toxicated with B^ehdor and delight. I saw it the first 

evening wo wer^ out together to a party; and the fiat- 

♦ 

teries which fanned him, and the attentions which he en¬ 
grossed, broke up the balance of his mind. 
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The second party we attended, afteiK[)erby received his 
fortune, was at Sherift* Keezle’s! tte very last place I 
would have gone to a year. ago. I we^t to Clara’s party; 
and as we all have cxeuses for* our little inconsistencies 
I must be permitted to. ©Her, case lor going there. It 
was not on my own,^5tit account. By yielding to 

his wishes on this occasioni;. to lead him by my 

own on another; and temper sprit of his romance a 

little, and'restore the balance? of bis belter life. If I 
i flf-'my object, the niore was my fortune or tnisfor- 
11f I lost my bird by going with him so far from the 
cage'and indulging his gay fiittings, my error was unde¬ 
signed as it was unBeltish.| 

1 have barely alluded, to Sherilf Keezle’s residence. 
It was a viUa of a mixed ^lecian and Gothic style, rising 
:#cim am of twenty acres, and overlooking the 

^ity,with a ^^h^id view. .There was something rather 
‘ in f||^i^i|poct ©f^the house as wo approached it, 
' ^iyl^tJutandi^^ the vul^r mixture of styles which we 
and the look of counteribil:-richness and specious 
bo^j^ which everywhere appeared. We perceived at a 
it was new, although buried in green bowery 
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and pretending to vast antiqin^V^^tid th^ it was built 
of plfte and hemlock chieflyrklthough it displayed as real 
firee«^lNone as paint and sand^duM make. St^l its pointed 
gables, its dSlsl^p^ch, its dormor windows, and wings 
outspread ^B^ifbng trees, engaged my fancy, and a 

thought ran &roiig^ my head that if I manied Neal, and 
we built would have something quite as fine. 

The grounds, the evening, charmed me, and I 

entered the houSe prepared to make os much of the party 
os I could. 

Our liosts were Jn their happiest mood. As 1 looked up 
on the proud ShetLfl^ although he was dressed superbly, 1 
at first thought of the eilgbt^ter iip^e in Salem Museum, 
with its bald, flattened ^ 


its great shiny lump of 
a face. Then the “ ]$Cbpnt^^Terno:q Shades*’ passed before 
me; then I le{ by^goaee>&.by*gones, and received his gal¬ 
lant attentions. trui^Clara arrayed in her brqeade and 

jewelry 1 remembered where most of the money'•s ^^fe^ de 
-which purchased them, and of the sewing she 
fi>r Hickory Hall, to enrich their splendor. Perhaps uiese 
were eni^ous thoughts, but 1 donld hot help them any more 
than 1 could those which beset me as Newton PuflUt and 

* t ^ 

his daughter entered. But Z endeavored to suppress t^em, 
and enjoy what 1 couM of the company nigl 

Soon alter T met magnat^^^^as jSappily] 
prised to see Mr. Olnoy ahd his lady\^^m^tnd Z ' 
they. Were surprised^ if not Blightl;j^'o^mded wi^' 
for being ^there^ and then Vho should come in/^ 
Lawyer Aiken and his wife, with Gc(hgo "M^haj^yigwho 
had formed a slight acquaintance with the Sheri^SIt^r. 
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Aiken’s ofiice, and not refuse an invitation, which he 
had not expected to recoiVe. A large company was in 
attendance. 1 had the honor for the first ^rae of meeting 
Prof Bounce the dancing-master, and as though 

he had just stepped out .of a band4]i^,-7-so^^ififidy was ho 
(lrci*.sed—and squared every attituulE^ a]|$'sWep;t every 
gesture by some rule of grace or IhSiq Gen. 

fiuzbeo w'as there, in the bravest and most gal¬ 

lant smiles. Dr. Mushroom, inventor'and proprietor of 
the Passamaquoddy Mixture and Killorcuroall Pills, with 


his wife and two daughters, cam6; fioalmg and glittering 
in as from some enchanted haU.*^' They were followed by 
Mr. 'Washing^. Finchbeck».|tnd^^one or two mill-owners 
with their ladies, besip^jipi^ others, w'hom I need not 
particularly name. > * 


. 1 heard it frequently a8sefted|^0lmt the Keezlc villa was 
never before set out in more'nrilllant order. It was post 
t^]|;j^|^ of roses, and yet Ihe scent of these favorite 
fi^^^;egalec[ us on every.,hand. There was a profusion 
of,"pit m splendid lainj^ nnd ,in‘all the colors of tho 
rainbow, glittmng and imming upon us. Yellow and 
erimsen in brass and satiil adorned the w'indows. The 

- ' t * ' V » • 

oarpets wem more florid t^n a garden of hollyhocks and 
^|]pgolds,v^^^ of Washington! Lafayette, Franklin 
'VifebsfW^ the and pietums of 

.ypi^ch beai^^c^^^;j^hograpli'e|ii^ed charmingly from the 
iss The 


The cKmpTt^airs,htid. ottomans bhxshed in crim- 
and.1 dare say the mi^els would havebeeu 
yell^L..gr,cnm8Dn. toe if ma^Ks of these colors cqpld 
hppf^n found. ' Tlie tables, were loaded with costly 
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luxurioB whieh Buiprised my laaoBt expectations, 

and tl^re were wines and Cordials in one room for the 
tem^ate, and the ohoicest foreign liquors*in another for 
those who indolged a social glass. 

As Boon as he entered the parlor, the Rev. Mr. Pretty- 
man discharged his protest against the sinful fashion of 
dancing, wai^yrhm urged to taste-a glass of wine, or soine- 
thiug stronger, he replied that it would be unministenal 
in him so much as to taste what others might most prop¬ 
erly enjoy ; hut he would respect the hospitality of the 
house enough 'into the other room and enjoy a glass 
of cherry cordial, or raspberry syrup. He toc^ a second 
glass of each dunng the eveuing, as ther^ 'Was only sufE- 
cient alcohol in them to {f^^orvei their Ravesr, and they 
were so choice and fine. 

This gentleman Jmd' a social word for many nf the 
guests. He was greatly taken up with little Carl 
and bantered him, took him on his lap, and ato¬ 

nes. Tills littlo lad must he a muiister wlflQw,be¬ 
comes a man,*’ said llKdl'. Frettyman. 

No I won’t, sir ; pa says 1 may be a lawyer, or keep 
a big hotel,” answered little Carl, twining his leg around 
Mr. Frettyman’s, and tossing the clergyman’s hand up 
and down on his knee. 

“ What, my handtomb Ibilow, wo^^ you like te^ba a 
minister ?” 

-No. «r, 1 gua«l tnoma iw iu» to oe* 
mbf^^ters gets talked about, and bas too many fasse^H ^" 
t ‘^*4Krot good and pnnfent Hunisters^ my dear.” 
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** Mr. Snowden gets talked aboat, and Bome call liim 
good.” 

But ministers have such a pleasant, happy IHe, my 
hoy, I know you would like to he one.” 

“ 1 ^ 0 , sir-d^r, 1 jest W'ould’nt, neitiler,^* answered little 
Carl. ' 


“ Not if you could have all the host people for your 
friends ?” 

“ No, sir:' 

** Not if you could always he ^vcn the best room wheic 
you went, and sleep on the softest faather-bed, and take 
the lihei^ of all the fine house ?” 

“ iVb, sir.^ 

Not to have chicfeonajl^X every meal, and live on 
cake and pie ?” 

No, not «for chickens, and Mios and pies. 1 get ’em 

j ■* 

eve^ day now, and we re going to have ducks and smelts 
and venison nett day.” 

thousand dollars a year, and have 
prel^tsof cloaks, gowns,islippeviC lounges, easy chairs 
and the like, and know hof^ many love you ?”, 

** Not 1. I’d ruther h4 a lawyer, and talk sauce to 
witneises, and make great|tpeeohes and get rich; or keep 
ahig hot^Hi^ have ni^vwecd juleps and cigars, as 
*|ta{ia did m the^^^^Bhades,” i^d little Oacl, patting Mr. 
^tt>nnaaa*'|dlkjlW tl^e chodk, and dancing away into 
room, vuiuothe ^ntle divine turned and contem- 
Miss Clarissa’s charms with attentions which, re* 
minded me of ^ famouS’-lohahod Crane, Esq., onOe priih 
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cipal of Sl6epy Hollow ScliQed» WhoBi Mr. Irving descriLes 
as ogling Miss Van TasSel 

Miw Olney Boomed to be out of his sphere that night, 
and what the rest of the company lacked in sense, he 
made up in tart humor and impatient wit. Mrs Keczle 
remarked, that ** he must have dined on razors, he w as 
so dreadful keen.'’ He gave Neal Derby a shot or two 
which brought the red blood to his forehead, and seemed 
to pierce him through, whilst they wounded me deojily 
1 thought he might have spared Neal a little longer, and 
seen how he passed his trial. He was kind And smiling 
to me, (for which I did not thank him,]| most he 

said to me w'as iii a whisper, that he ^ had not 

been disposed to shoM^ myself a fool. 

They had grand music, and scarcely kny thing but 
waltzes were danced th^ whole night. There were groups 
engaged in convetiation^ and groups enjoying lighter and 
louder pieasuie. Mr. 'Pu^t at last became wearjjl' of dan¬ 
cing, and took a seat by Neal Derby, and a 

play. Several were sitting near, and pro- 

« 

posed one tiling, and aTiOther, another. Neal said, ** Z^et 
us have Charades.’’ Lawyer Aiken proposed the good 
old-fashioned Tren^er, which they Used to roll at country 
quiltings in New Hampshire^ after thewltad dkneed out 
their slocking feet on the siittded MilbatLk 

proposed Proverbs. iKr. Pudit inc^HPMS^haracteaj^ 
th^t pla}. and Geo|^e explained : a circljAraim 

lipoxA but one. Send^lhe out for a moment; takc/f^S^ 
fammkr proverb, give a word of it to edeh mdivnhuti iiS 
the circle,’^,^hen lead in the absent person, prcsent^^I^ to 
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. llie individual hayi^ ^st word, and let him go 
around the circle in way the ^i^tence runs. He asks 
each one a question; the person replies, and in tha% |:eply 
returns his word. He guesses tHe anjd studies out 
the proverb from the. answers they/g^Ws.. ;-jElf he gets it, 
he triumphs and sits down ; if he fails, he goes out again. 
If any one reveals the proverb by the answer, he has to 


go out,” dzc. 

They soon understood the play, Neal was sent out and 
several proverbs were prqppsed. Mr. Pinchbeck ofiered 
one ; “ On$ of fashion, out of the world.'* Gen. 

'p * * * 

Buzbeq^c^^^ another: “ Faint heart ttever won fair 

oBered another: “ Money buys 
what tdte^ fail to win." These were rejected, and 
George Milban^ proposed one : “ He that by theplmtgh 


would thriv$, himself must hold or drive." This 

was accepted, and distributed^: was led in end 

gues^ ft on George’s own Ihe emphasis he 


gues^ ft.on George’s own nW the emphasis he 

laid on the T^rd^’^^-thrive,” George went 
out/^lpi a number of pix^erbs inraposed, which 

w'ere liot accepted, and Lawyer .Aiken piopoa^ a Latin 
one that ho fanned they c^d giV'e in., pretty good Eng¬ 
lish answers. It was “ $ic tran^, gloria mundi." 
He suggested the onef having the word gloria," 
sh^ld endl.it w%. ah, in n^her of street preach- 
A out; thsK''|rCV'crb was given, and 

begfm questions. Well, Miss 
'^om do, you prefer as ajj|;;&uithor, Mrs. Rowi^it or 
‘i^^a Ikemey T* v'i-.V' 

V Howson, of ediirse. Wlidt do I know about 
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Fred^ck Bremer, whea I ney^r .i^ad his works ? You 
mmst be sick to ask me such a question/’ replied Arabella, 
with a, ttiuinphant toss of her splendid head, while some 
laughed at the success of her answer, and others at her 
mistake. 

George reviewed the answer, and passed to Lawyer 
^ > 

Aiken. What do you find in that book to interest you 1” 

** 0, 1 was looking over some of these astronomical 
tables, and seeing when we should have another change 
of the moon, or transit of the planets,” replied that gen¬ 
tleman. 

George reviewed the answer, an4;.pa^jBed 
“ Miss Winthrop, did you notice 




here to-night ? were they not fine ?” ' ' 

*“ Very,” said I, “ hut not so fine as the was so 

clear, and soil, and full of glpria.” 

“ Gloria,—Glori-ai^^’* said George : “what .^oau that 
mean 1 ’* You must t^ Changes of the 

• Glori-ah.’ ‘ Sick ‘v^fiaiges ' glori-ah.’ I 

shall not have to Monday to guess that prd^b" 

1 have it, ' Bic traj^l gloria mmi^ / but I did nol ex¬ 
pect a Latin provei^b-v! 

After a while,'ii^verbs. lost interest, and conversation 
ensued. Mr. Puffit related a convermtion^ had with a 
man who quoted to hiin| .'Mfi Adametoed all,f f 
as scripture, and.ail^ s^oyhig the^ gl^S ill^ccitcd^jfei 
“ Jtjoldhim he wou}^ find^/uil^^^lire 
a^|P6pe'S works.” 

you hod foigotilm your old saidJip') 


' bank/with a roguisli smile, the gentleman’s 
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“ It is in the prinilWf it ? I swow, I thought it 
-was Pope's. But let*! have another dance. * Come and 
trip it as you go, on the light fantitstic toe,’ sb Gximalkin 
says in Macbeth.” ■ 

“ Why, Mr. Puffit, Jim Allerkin did*nt write that 
poetry, Jason Mushroom wote it last winter ibr a motto 
on our ball tickets,” interrupted Clara Ke^zle, with sur¬ 


prise. ^ 

“ You’re mistaken there, Cad,” said Arabella Poflit; 
“ Jason didn’t write it, he borrowed it from a piece in my 
album, which Arthur Pinchbeck wrote, and I call it first 
rate for Ar&ur.” ^ 

'Was exchanged by a few of the group, 


and Bome^fhg was sj^id about L’Allegro,” and what 
Milton might 1^ thinking,‘if he saw and hoard our con¬ 
versation that night. . 

1 endeavored to enjoy thV ev^ng, especially after 1 
or four of my fti|^^ there^, but 1 was most of 
absent-minde^ any thing but my 

'^jmbi^ts. 1 conversed wM .^^H^ Milbank several 
times, and observed ihd.im^vejcnenl^he had made, both 
in mind and manners, he Mbirimack. 1 

studied Neal Derby, and iw }(f'^as greatly intoxi¬ 
cated with i3im splendor W the scene, aiul the gayety 


-•«3 


and bea^i^v|^Mn^ of I studied Neal, and 

;^iferved‘^^|jiW^Wll^BS' Which '%e gave of the conflict 
|i^^s rc^^il^Pms h^rt.^ X studied one" yeung lady 
jpartidulariy .than 0 therftil|^ with envy, but w^th a '* 
^led pleasure and , paia;iiMtniTation and disUkeS;' It 
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was Bell Piifiil, who made hi^iifdC« familiar with both 
myself and Neal. 

Two months ago, I ];iad heard Neal Derby laugh at 
Miss Arabol’s expense, while 1 was certain that she would 
have spurned him, and called him what she did other 
swains that she rejected—“ a gawky,” or “ a clown,” if 
ho had presumed to oiler his addresses to her. But a 
wonderful change had come. He was now worth his 
thousands, and was admitted to a circle which decided 


the positions of many ambitious young men. 

Bell continued the same wild and gay hearted creature 
that she was when 1 hrst met her, and she was i^roved 
in those personal lights and graces which 1 men 

admire. Her eyes were more lively now, idll^eir dark 
long lashes were quite romantic. Her hair was adorned 
with Cupid’s-darts and rpses, and bound in a beautiful 
fashion. Her brilliant orange brocade would have stobd 
alone on the floor ; her white neck ‘and arms and fing(^s 
sparkled with jewei^/ftf ' every motion she made in the ^ 
light.* Her finely <yl»|ffled cheeky; were cream . and 
crimson, as mellowly .blended as .^isre ever those colors 
on a rareripe ^aclp ..Her lips were proud and luxuriant; 
she had a round aftd: mdjestic form ; and 1 can afibrd to 


do her the justice to add, that whilst her ysfy life was in 
the senses, and show ^hd gayety 

heart, she had gained some intel]i|^[i|^^^|^^vatioU^ 
and even by books of late, and was straiygier 

*the“tenderness and sweetness of her'sex. 

appeared occasionail/'to'Bet.a romanlto eye on ih^ 
Bey. Sweet Pretty man, at.Chira’s party, and she aa* 
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eouragcd his ogling with #sveral fascinating glances ; but 
slitJ ali*o hovered around Neal Derby, and gave him 
marked atlentfon. I saw that'she was beginning to ad¬ 
mire him, and would have rejoiced if ho had only known 
how to w'altz, and taken a bout or two with her on the 
spacious parlor floor. I was not jealous, I beg the reader 
to believe, but 1 confess that my hekrt swelled with 
strange emotions, and I retired to a pillow that night on 
which 1 found no sleep. 
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Days elapsed, and I saw more and more to confirm iny 
belief that Neal and Bell were lovers. They fro- 
qiiently met, and she oast around him such intoxicatinpf 
charms that his head at last became giddy,^.xJi]^ afiiaiicc 
wavered, and he was heard to express the j^^-^at he 
might marry her and me together, ima- 

giiied that he had never heard of me, and Arabei was 
his first and only love. Then he fancied me dead, and 
himself planting roses over my yet moist grave, and going 
home with a sad countenance to kiss and wi^arv a 


V • 

lonely hour in his .cha^uber, the slippers 1 had wrdiight 
roses with my dyii%'fiatids; and, by-and-by, gettii^?S6' 
reconciled to his b^^ceavement that he oould those 
dear slippers the veranda of his hotel, and sit 

down in company,'ywith his ooat thrown back on his 
shoulders and liia thumbs in his vest) ^^>njoy a mild 
cigar, and find consdliUon in 
Then old loves returned, and 
Mercy 'V^^th^op, and calling ;>oa 


■“'•fopftffet' 

truant heart. Then his brain whirled^jrmiKid .end 
and. his heart panjed l|eta more rom bliss: 
intoxications fir^ and raised- him; a relapse 
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lie pilieil and he leWd me; again he was seized with 
now distractions; and ho changed his manner toward 
me and demanded a dismission. 


I discovered the change when it lurked only in his 
e}'e, or appeared in a stillened smile, yet I concealed 
my suspicions—I was going to say even from my own 
heart. I hoped they were false, and desired the day to 
come when 1 might be his honored wife. But my sus¬ 
picions were confirmed, by his neglect to visit me on 
setting out alone for his tour of the lakes. I knew of his 
intentions, for he had informed me, and asked me to go 
along. for a fortnight previous to his departure, 1 

had not nor received a word. The hour of that 

event 1 halt learned by accident two days afler, and 
I was quite prepared for such a letter (if any) as he ad¬ 
dressed me from Oswego. The letter was written^ he 
informed me, to redeem a promise made some time ago. 
It was a long one, and seemed to have been designed to 
S^aoe me and eool ofi' my ^ectic^, while he “ took the 
li)|^N^ to^set before me anotl^r obj^. for my heart’s cm- 
hracd.”; ;,He touched upon fte thenfo.^of first love, and 


argued its ‘'folly” and “illtlBion” as i^idquently as ever 

K , 1 / »’ > . 

he had protested.that first fove waa heavenly, and true, 
and without cke^e. Ho did not close wuthout informing 
nii|^iat '* was made before either of us 

^ffli^jced of the vows, or on what the 

war|nit)^to™#Boul8,virere placed.**’ Thit '•** I had 


^ 4 ^^jjear|n«^^||l|girBoui 8 were placed.^*' ■" l had 

’TO^ip^rything in giving Buch unreserved love to him.” 


' j^paration was better than afler the un- 

^ptials vrere conBCcrate^l.” That “far belter 
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men than linnseli' admired mo, and ’woald rejoice to inaUc 
me happier than he feared he could render one of iny 
peouliar nature and, in short,—as others had writ ten a 
hundred times before—“whatever might be the rcsnlt oC 
that letter, he could never forget the pleasure he liad 
taken in my society—that my love for him would remain 
a bright spot on his inemoiy forever, and he should never 
cease to esteem me highly as a friend, nor cease to wi»h 
me well.” 

1 happened to be one of those beings whose hearts may 
be more easily broken than bent,—I must foolishly con¬ 
fess, since he has passed to his account,. ,and cannot be 
Mattered by my 'weakness,—and, while I'^xpi^tod such a 
letter, if aay, its coldness froze me so I verily 

thought I could not survive. Tell me, ye who laugh at 
iny folly, for 1 am bravely over it now, and .no word of 
yours shall ■wound me,—tell me, how could I at that 
time have borne my disappointment dillcrently, and made 
up for all that vanished love ? How could I have gone 
to work, with the hand of a heartless changehng,tOQdlly 
untied the knots of that sacred attachment, and fastened 


my heail again to any man on earth ? The possihilily 
of the thing wdi'a mystery which I did not try to solve. 


" 


Helirium or death at that time was earner for a nature 
and for tics like mine. 1 spent^^d^’i^^'^id- toy ch^^^^Cr, 
and in what a state of mind 
'afehe j I leave the reader to 

of solitude and sackcloth ; for my" pnide' sooiu'^ maiw L 

and I was ashamed of ;^yself that I had 

desertion of one whbi^ I ought to have life'h j^ldd to 
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abandon bcibre it was too late. Then there arose a pity 
for the 7»Lsfortun6 of hid fortune, and, 0, what tender, 
girlish love reached forth and snatched back his imftge to 
my bosom! Then my heart throbbed with anger, and 
my cheeks burned with indignation, and I was chafed 
and insulted by the baseness of a soul that would attempt 
such consolations for me, while he declared his love for 
another(I smile now as 1 recall the perfect tempest of 
indignation and scorn that my maiden heart was then 
able, with so little conscious efibrt to raise, and what 
smilings and what poutings rose in succession, as love 
blew hot or^ cold,) and 1 crumpled the insolent letter in 
my handy H to pieces, and paced the room, 1 dare 
say, as romantically and with as qucenl 3 ^ride as the 
heroine of any novel. Then, of course, I melted down 
and sobbed and sighed. 1 searched my library for a book 
which might apply to my case, and express my mingled 
emotions. 1 read Lady Byron’s reply to her lord’s “ Fare 
.thee well,*’' and found not my anodyne there. I opened 
“.Arrows of'Werter,” and shut it before 1 finished the 
first^cha^r. 1 went to Anfolia’s table'and took “ Alonzo 
and Melissa,” but that w^ intolerable, and 1 dashed it 
on the floor. 1 took down Irving, aod road with flesh 
interest his ‘‘of the Village,” but found I was neither 


;,Wihappy^lWt Sf jsrtjf^ed ^s that heroine, and received 
^casjo* Then a poetical inspiration 

:;it does most persons in that situa- 





1 perpetrated thrqe or four delightfully bitter 

}n Ha^’a Inconstanqyy^and 1 remember each 

ei|^t lines of common metre, and began with 
12 
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“ Oh I” and ended with “ Man’s loconsiauey.” And so 
I ran on, pretty much, I suspect, as a hundred of my 
readers (if I have so many) have done at tlie romantic 
turn of life; very soon relenting and pitying poor Derby 
for his M'eakness, and for the sad and desolate -life I was 
certain he must live ; and at last 1 tossed his detested 
image from me, and, with pride and resentment, returned 
him a merited reply. I had the satisfaction of hear¬ 
ing that it arrested his lomautic progress, and made him 
ineffably wretched for more than a week. But Arabel 
returned to his thoughts, and his own pride compelled 
him to send me a cold and final answer. 

He commenced his letter with a descriptiem of scenery, 
whfeh he v^ured to suggest I would heartily eryoy. He 
knew 1 would not be disappointed in Niagara Falls, if 1 was 
with the Eric Canal, or Montezuma marshes. Ii‘ I could 
pass under the^jataract, 1 was braver than he; but ho 
had 110 doubt my emotions would bo sublime, if I main¬ 
tained my balance, and did not tumble over and down to 
the dark and roaring abyss below. (Perhaps along here, 
as I read, 1 fancied for once that it would be a sweet 


relief to go there and “ tumble over into that dark and 
roaring abyss,” but I solemnly protest, 1 have not the 
faintest remembrance 'of it, though suspect that 

cruel Neal wrote the lino to suggef^^t{ji(^-,^a tragic jm- 
pulse). From that he went on 
it would lake for the rocks to w. 


oven the Lake of the Woods came pouriiig 
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tliat rilled pate of waters.” Ho skclclicd his impressions 
of a book he had been reading, and of a play he attended 
in Buliulo. Then came the long reserved subject of our 
separation ; and, after arguing coldly its advantages, and 
dw^elling cliiclly on the iiicompatability of our tastes and 
tempers, he told me to go to him, if ever I wanted a 
frienil, (the word friend was in italics) and concluded 
the letter with a prayer that my life might bo one ol’ 
happiness, and death to me might be— 

“ The kind and gentle servunt, vrho unlocks, 

With uoiaelcsB hand, life’s dowor-eiicirelod door, 

To show me tliot-c I love.” 

The last letter might have wounded me more than the 
first, blit all the womaii^was .so roused in iny.soul, I bore 
it with a smile. For the Ibriner Derby I could iiiourn as 
for one buried in the grave, but for tlie present Derby, of 
course 1 felt by -this time a very cool contempt, and re¬ 
joiced even at times of elevated feeling, that 1 had not 
been wedded to one so selfish and inconstant. 
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I WENT on my walks as usual, and thanked the blessed 
stars as I paced the old mill among my jocund looms, that 
1 had not been lured away from them. Instead of at¬ 
tempting to hector me as one or two did, most of the girls 
expressed a silent sj'inpathy which comforted ^ nie more 
than w'ords. They hinted agaiji and again the gladness 
they felt that I had never been vain of the prospect of a 
fortune which had relieved me of so false a friend. Julia 
Warden was more than ever my dearest friend now, and 
Celia and Agnes assured me in a dozen tender ways that 
recent events had raised me in their esteem, and redoubled 
the interest fliey had taken in my welfare. 

Soon after I spun my poem on “ Man’s Inconstancy,” 
I had a visit frorn.B^^ssie Plyrapton. She.heard of all my 
troubles, and came to comfort 
yer face is lookin a‘heap too 
after a dozen apologies for 
miisii’t take on in this way, 
the- way to git rod o’ troublo, 
and hink )er heart’ll break, 
li’ouble a fight harder-’njthis t 

• '' '* jj 

per as a wTen m a year* see 1 
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what made ye lake on so bad about a feller that thought he 
loved ye and didn’t love ye none o’ the time. Cheer up, 
iVlaircy, sieh troubles is only a sort o’ mumps or measles 
that most everybuddy lies to hcv. Cheer up, there’s better 
fish in the sea than hes ever been ketched. 

“1 know jist how ye feel. It seem’s zef ye was lookin 
at the world through a smoked glass, now don’t it ? and 
everything was kivered with a kind o' yeller gloom. I 
know jist how ye feel; ye want to look at the moon and 
make vairses all the hull time. Yc think yc love him to 
death, and think ye don’t love him; yc dream he's drcfllil 
lovin and then drefTul false and hsiteful. I know jist how 
ye feel; ye want to read love stories all the hull time, 
and don’t want to read* ’em, they make ye feel so bad. 
Ye have a queer kind o’ hard-and-tender, sick-and-wal, 
glad-and-sober, smart-and-foolish feelin all over ; now don’t 


ye, Maircy, and want to hear mournful tunes, and he by 
y^elf? 

“ I kilow jist how ye feel. I felt so myself when Solon 
Nuby (the slick tongue !) found out he didn’t love ine’s he 


thought he did, and traipsed right straight aw'ay’s he 
could go and hed Susan Dike. 0 t f^lt zef my heart was 
runmn out 6* ^y^es, then I did, Maircy. I could never 


giVbVerit in t^u^orld, I said, and I’d run right away and 
live:iii the pounded glass, and die. Then 

I "^;M|(pVer, and how the vairse.s run through 
h€^t*-'^tfurig,*how easy ’tis to make vairses when 
4;^||bdy’8'^en a little disappinted ! But*la, M aircy, ‘ t want 
i^yeai’^ai^ Ivm ,glad the feller left me, fur ho left Susan 
feelin I b’lieve it’s a #ight better to hov ’em 
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cool and quit afore than arter a body gits tied to ’em for 
over. Cheer np, Mairey, and ye’ll iiiid th»il this lillle 
storm 'll only fetch a brighter sky and sweeten the air 
around yer heart. Ease yer heart a maktu vairses; then, 
sure, it’ll never break.” 

Whilst I w'as absent visiting my brothers, Dr. Downs 
and his wife planned a journey to Philadelphia, and now 
they beset me to quit the mill for ten days at least and go 
and stay witli Celia till they returned. I made strong 
objections at first, but when, to my surprise, I was in¬ 
formed that consent from the superintendent had been 
gained, and there w^as deposited to my credit in the bank 
more than the amount of my wages for Uiat time, 1 w'as 
wounded a little in my pride at f.rst, then a sense of their 
great goodness touched me, and I yielded to their wishes. 

They departed on their journey, andj went with Celia 
and remained a fortnight instead of tem days. I never 
can forget tlie time I spent with that dear girl. SclM'yn 
was still engaged in the city mission, and boarded at 
home. Julia Warden was often over, a day and night, 
and they were all genial and happy as a flock of sum¬ 
mer birds. I felt that none of them had acquaiiite<l me 


with half their goodness before. The^treatcd me as if 
nothing at all had happened, andDerby had 
been born. And yet there was a th^^most 

lively manner which touched me, 
ing for my xtn^ther, I should have tasted 


cups of comfort with my sorrow. 


A finer season than that I never saitf i The fields were 


etill Verdaut as in SJjty, for the aftcr-gtasl*'in tnfe hay 
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fields was in full bloom, and the banks of our bripfhi river, 
and the pastures on the hills “ sfood dressed in living 
green.” Bessie’s group of sunflowers waved like stately 
palms in her little garden, and she sal and sang beneath 
titein, and no doubt thought, if not of the palm-groves of 
her lathers in Africa, of the shade she expected to find in 
heaven on llie banks of the river of life. The cardinal 
flower displayed its scarlet coronal, and the yellow fox¬ 
glove genuned the road-side and starred the fields. The 
jiond-lily had just begun to whiten the bosoms of the 
liilccs and nod above the waters, as if giving glances or 
gestures of encouragement or love to her less beautiful 
sister, the yellow water-lily that rose and waved in sight. 
Tile dahlias were all u^t^ and the cniuis u{‘ the pine and 
cedar gave‘a “good smell” as ever Solomon tasted in 
the gardens of Mount Zion. The air w'as pure and clear, 
and the mountains seemed to have come down near to us 
and cast their sympathies around us, w'liilc the sky would 
«toop and retire at diflerent hours of the day, and display 
every tint and shade,^ from deep orange to a white and 
glowing silver, as the diflerent hours .went by. The 
fairest imiL and the finest books, even lectures, that 


year, were in season. ., 

• Sciw)Ti had Ij^rad with unremitting exertions during 
the sumrne^.iii^^^^y mi-ssion s,ud evening school, and 

and joined us in our recreations. 


that a person so gracious in his looks, 
i^^nial in society as 1 then found him. lie 
'iVas eve^^immcMis and witty ; and such a deference and 
tende«3;|$88 IIP wpxnan as he showed unconsciously, (while 
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he disputed with us often, and candidly mentioned our 
fault?,) did more than I then suspected to restore my faith 
in man. I fomid my aftections springing up like a rent 
vine, and climbing around him. He was more than 
usually attentive to poor Mercy Winthrop. He and Julia 
joined us in our walks and pastimes. Two whole days 
w'e spent on the hills and by the river side, taking refresh¬ 
ments along, and reading aloud to each*other, w'hen we 
did not walk. We took long rambles in the woods, and 
“ came to ourselves,” (as the little book on JN^ature, which 
we read in the Circle, had promised,) and “ cast olT our 
years,” and found that “ perennial iestival dressed,” ol 
which “ the guest sees not how he should tire in a thou¬ 
sand years.” 

1 desired, after a long absence, to visit the cascade I 
had so learned to love, from the picture of beauty it dis¬ 
played in view of my chamber window, and walking down 
near there, one afternoon, we found that a little cottage had 
gone up, and a site of three or {bur acres of ground had 
been fenced in and planted with trees, ftowers and vege¬ 
tables, and made already a pleasant country home. 1 
M'as surprised by its appearance, for 1 had not observed it 
before, and was still more so, as we called at the 


door for a pitcl|er of water, to find Gepige Milbank therev 
He blushed surprise, and insijBlI^illi our going in. 


He blushed surprise, and insijBlp^illi our going in. 

Then we were introduced to his 

old lacly W'ith a musical voice, whom 1 

her .js having seen years ago in Salem. ||^ 

her homc^ and she and George together ha((earued;'<'par- 

chased, jilanted and built it, and they u^ro Jt and 
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live together until death ! “A cofiital thing lor you 
both, George,” I could not help saying, “ and I am glad 
you have succeeded so finely, only I may envy you far the 
scenery you enjoy.” We exchanged a few banters, and 
nothing would do but we must all go in and take a cup 
of tea. The house as yet was nearly all kitchen, and the 
floor was without a carpet, but it w'as* laid of smooth 
white ash, and was so clean it was really inviting. Then 
I cannot say but we were tempted by the character of 
the supper, for, said George, “ Come in—now, come along 
in, and take supper. What if you w'erc not invited before, 
we are just as glad to see you. Come, mother was just 
saying the supper W'oiild taste bettor with a table full of 
friends to share it, and, you don’t know what wo haye 
got. (‘ Why, George, you are rude,’ ititerru})t(jd Mrs. Mil- 
hank). IVc been out on the hills, and picked a two quart 
pail full of late blackberries,—the freshest, and largest, 
and sweetest I’ve seen this year, and mother has made 
a shor^ake as large as your apron, Mercy—(‘ George, 
George, how you go on !’)—full as long and wide as your 
apron, and she’s going to split it and butter it, and sweeten 
the berries with maple-sugar—(‘ Why, George, do hold 
your tongue I they’ll think wc never had anything to eat 


before I’)—^maple-sugar’s the thing for t^at, and we’ll 

» * 

haye such a as you never ta<^d before in your 


V.!** dear, a-te you really done ?” inquired 

“ are you done ? If you are, I will invite 
them in to tea. We can’t promise ypu much, but we shall 
be very'of .your company^ 'and a cup of tea and 
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some bread and butter may refresh you. Take some 
chairs. My tea-kettle will soon boil, and we will not 
liinder you a great while.” 

We could not resist the invitation, and took tea with 
Georga and Mrs. Milbank. It was a pleasant time. The 
windows were all np, the air was delightful, and we 
formed an acquaintance wdth that little rural home, and 
with Mrs. Milbank, which we long held dear. 

After tea, George and his mother took us through their 
garden, and showed us their trees. “ You know this tree, 
I suppose, that 1 have selected for the avenue,” said 
George. “ They are not very large yet, but are fast grow¬ 
ers, and will be magnificent when about ten years old.” 

“ They look like button-wood,”, said one, and “ bass¬ 
wood,” said another. 


“ No,” said he, “ they are the tulip-tree. See whal 
an elegaht leaf tlwy have, what a brilliant glossy green, 
and how beautifully scolloped. See here, how the leaves 


and sprays unfold from each otto. They are vcrj^talely 
when grown, their sprays are elegant and bend like a 
scroll, and a tulip-tree fifty feet high is the finest object 
in a forest. It always reminds me of an elegant, stately, 


perfect wom^; and fer better than the weeping bip^, 

it answers the Vords of Coleridge—“ Mos]fe beautiful of 0^ 

est trees—the tfte Woods.” tot mw a |>ifcir 

of black-walnuli,^^lanted near the 

silver bimhes, a maple or two, a liquidaiiill^' '^|y^.4iiiff 

fine evergreens. George and his mother 

walk to the cascade, aqd we returned, aiVd,.they went 

with us to a lecture in thfe city. 
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One of the best courses of lectures was given, earlier 
than usual that year, and at the expense, chiefly, oi‘ 
the factory girls. Tliere w'ere two on Natural History, 
which interested us much. Tliere were three on 
Astronomy, given in a popular style, from M'hich the 
dullest of our number retired animated and improved. 
We had one on he Dignity of Labor, by a clergyman 
from Medford, who began with an apology, not for the 
subject of his lecture, but for society, that it should 
require a word to be said in vindication of a thing so noble 
and divine. We had one on Howard and Prison Hcform, 
and one on Oliver Goldsmith. I think 1 never was more 
inspired or ennobled by any course of lectures than by 
that, or received ideasithat 1 so long remembered. ^ 

In company with ISelwyri, (with whom I now fell that 
I liad for the first time got acquainted,) we visited tin*, 
institutions* of Merrimack, and heard their objects *and 
history explained. TMe r^st of the time was spent in the 
cheerful parlor or on. fiin beautiful grounds of my dear 
doctor, and the time -«eeni^ very short, though 1 stayed a 
fortnight before they rctuilied. They told me they had 
not regretted my staying^with Celia and. Selwyn, for 1 
, appeared as if 1 had been quite happy, atid^my health were 

. My heart did have its happy hours 
ippiness was kind I expect to 


a good deal improved 
and d-ays, and' tKc hr 
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Derby returned and rcsumod his old quarters at the 
Merrimack House. I -was told that he appeared far better 
for his recreation, and aflected the gayest spirits. 1 too 
was better for a time ; and 1 know not that the reader 
would thank me for what 1 might relate of a lew months 
^that followed. Of course there wei^e times of excitement ; 
^there were accidental meetings to bring the hot blood to 
my forehead and ruffle my peace, and I must have been 
mofb than mortal to have escaped an illness which 1 suf¬ 
fered for several weeks, from an ^ideniic that prevailed 
in Merrimack. But 1 had faith nnd hope to ait by my 
bedside; and before I recovered even, I was convinced that 
my illness came not without a blessing. 

My friends were kind to me before, and 1 thought I 
had been thankful for their love, but 1 have found there 
is nothing like suBefing to kindle the ardors of love, to 
put bliss into smiles and joy into sympathies, open 
our hearts to than]^;i^ving. To me, eve 
at that time, to have been transfigured tol 
human beauty and perfection. The whole ch 
Julia, Anna, Jesse, Mary, Walter—^es they ifi^ted me 
then,—each ready to bear my pains,—emdi iih^ng to 
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outdo the others in kindness,—seemed to me like a flock 
of cherubs just lighting down from heaven, to save me 
from death and solace all ni^ griefs. 

As I recovered in the sunshine of this love, it appeared 
to me that a new world was opening around, and new 
sensations and enjoyments of a strange, exalted and spirit¬ 
ual nature were rising before me. Walter was twice to 
sec me, and to assure me how good he had been since 1 
^was in Danvers. Julia and Celia came in and read to 
me, as soon as 1 could sit up ; and after that, Selwyn 
gave Julia and me a drive on the banks of the Merrimack, 
and I remember with what keen satisfaction I enjoyed it 
all. As soon as 1 was able to undertake a short excur¬ 
sion, Lydia Buxton came with her carriage and took m(^ 
off to Salem for a visit of three weeks. While I was 
under her care, the carriage was constantly going, and 1 
was taken to Wenham, and Danvers, and after th^ to 
Dexter, to see Hj^all^4n«her new home. 

I delighted withfmy visit. I found my gentle 
friend in a little rural nook, about half a mile from the 
village, on the corner of a handsome farm which her 
husband received fmm h|ts farther. They enjoyed a ploa- 
siint old farm-cottage, with innumerable out buildings, all 
of the same Q^uaker style and color. There was a large 
creek about a quarter of a mile - away,—an inlet of the 
li^t;ti}med a grist mill of which Seth Parvin was 
and bn the other hand, an orchard 
^fllihich-^ented the air with the fragrance of its fruit. 
We taliced volumes, of old times. We had our plea¬ 
sant rliihblbii We went through the mill: we visited 
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a room which Hannah frequently enjoyed, and swungf 
half an hour in her liamniock, with books in hand : and 
w’lieii w e chose, looked out on the landscape that lay in 
view. I heard all about the progress and labors of tin; 
Friends, and the testimonies tliey were bearing, the hopes 
and discouragements they experienced, the “ disturbed 
times,” and “solid satisfactory opportunities,” which 
alternated with them. 1 attended a fair of the Prisoners' 
Friends. I went to yearly meeting. I w'as in an excel¬ 
lent state, I thought, to receive and appropriate every 
thing good and peaceful which I heard and saw, to my 
now plastic and renovated nature, and I returned to Mer¬ 
rimack ieeling at times on the way that 1 could not be 
Wiuthrop ; but that some oVher being more exalted 
renc, with a heart of chaster joy and more tender 
sympathy had taken the place of my spiritual self. 

I •resumed ‘my labors at the mill. Every thing w'as 


^Mercy 
and se 


real about inc, and no tangible vjp^laiicholy rested 

on my heart. But every tiling l^ed a littJ^atrj^nge, 
notwithstanding ; and there was something In my feelings 
which made it • seem almost like dreaming that 1 was 
passing from earth to heaven, with a heart full of peace, 
and witli eyes full of tears. I wrote again for the “ G-ar- 
den.” My articles w’cre somehow recognized as Mercy 
Winthrop’s, hut Julia assured me with exaggeratejl words, 
that while the hue of my former fancies was like 
the bright sky of summer, my thought<|||i|Wi|fc,t& 
tinge and the pure and tender serenity of aulumm , . 

1 again invited to parties, and now and then 
made my appearance with ^ merry. I sometil^eB met 
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Mr. Derby, but while his presence disturbed me little, I 
had less enjoyment in pleasures that once were grateful to 
mo. I mingled with my friends of the Book liijocicty. I 
visited scenes of nature, and there found great delight. 

And Mr. Derby seemed quite happy. He continued 
his addresses to Arabel, and she was such a fascinating 
beauty, I know not that I ought to have wondered at the 
ardor of his love. I can well afibrd to say that she was 
worthy of his hand and heart, for I began now to tecl 
that she was more voluptuous in appearance than reality. 
Passion, gaycty, pleasures of the eye, tongue, ear, and 
heart, were so early developed in her, they seemed now , 
to be possessed in innocence, and she gave her gay life to 


them as a saint giv<is*his heart to heaven. She was a 
lively companion : she had passed through the high 


schools (notwithstanding she often ignored her grammar 


and quoted history and geography poorly;) she enjoyed 


large cxpectatio]P;^if|ht^"hi|d much of the w^oman. in her 
nature dispositiohi'j |ie gave her his whole heart, 
and she becahie his bride.' 


I need not detain the reader with any long account of 
the wedding, though it wajB the great event of the year in 
Merrimack. The Rev. A. Sweet Prettyman married 
them. It was rumored among her father’s customers,— 
it was even printed in the papers and published abtoad,— 


that Kdwton Puffit, Esq., of Hickory Hall, gave his 

wardrobe costing a thousand dollars, 
and a party costing five hundred more ; that ho built her 


a splendid Tudor cottage, amd gave her a carriage and • 
horses .worth many additEnal hundreds, while Mr. j 
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Derby (as it vraB privately reported) presented his clergy¬ 
man with twenty quarter-eagles in a silk purse knit by 
his own bride's hands. The happy pair received throngs 
of company, and gave and attended parties. Time rode 
on as if drawn by coursers of the sun, in a chariot 
wreathed with roses, through airs of perfume, and over 
gardens blooming white with flowers of gladness, beauty, 
and love. 
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Let us now return to other characters. The reader 
has probably felt some interest in George Milbank, and 
may obtain some relief from my tediousiiess if 1 give more 
account of him. 1 found it difficult at times now to con¬ 
vince myself that this young man was ever the “ liule 
George Milbank ” whon^ I first saw under arrest at Na¬ 
than Buxton’s. Hu must have been very small, and 1 
rather large of my age at that time, for it appeared to me 
that 1 "was much the oldest. I w'as not, however, 
a single year his senior, an<f he had fairly overtaken and 
gone bey^iQj^ me now in ev^thing. He was a large and 
stately man aa y6u woilld%ot find five in fifty. He was 
nobly formed, and I must say that, except Selwyn Downs 
I think he had as manly and expressive a countenance as 
1 ever saw. His face was too brown to be called beau¬ 
tiful, but 1 considered him fortunate, and even manlier 
looking for having that dusky hue. His eyes were full 
and —exceedingly black and spirited ;—^liis fore¬ 

head was .round and high; his nose, lips, and chin, 
resothi^led the picture of Edmund Burke’s; and his voice 
had become clear and rich in e .ery note of the octave, 
and completely at his command. This I must say for 
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Milbank ; and I may add that his mental and moral por¬ 
trait was equally engaging, except, perhaps, iii a trait or 
two, which simply rendered him' disagreeable to per¬ 
sons of a diflerent turn. He was too fond of contro¬ 
versy to suit many people; and he seemed to have too 
little mercy on those he happened to confute. He w as 
iar too inquisitive as many &^cied. Ho was so ab¬ 
sent-minded frequently that his conversation came in 
rapid showers, alternating with long and dreary pauses 
that w'cre tedious to endure. But he had one trait that 1 
admired. He was very respectful to women, wdieii his 
mind was at home, and he seemed to practice the senti¬ 
ment of Richter, regarding all W'omen sacred for his> 
mother’s sake. • 

His career, like that of hundreds of our self-made men, 
would have given another bright page to our history. 

He remained at this time in t^e same Itiw-fMpe where ho 

« ' 

entered in quality of a poor, l^hfti]^.,portcr, 'Several years 
ago. But he no longer perfoi' same xheiliitJl duties. 

He remained a porter not abo^ a-^ar ; hut during that 
time he was the porter in gi-eat eiimest, and would not 
have been induced to act as anything else. He was 
early and late at the office; he performed with* alacrity 
every command he received, ^Eud stood on tip-toe, his 
master said, while it was given. The office w^as kept in 
the finest order all that year. His errands wens done 
wdth unfailing correctness and despatch. He Jook 
duties on himself that were not required of him; ifeucfe as 
bla^ng'his master’s boots, milking his master’s cow, and 
doing service at the house. 
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At the Bamc time his ej^cs and ears were always open 
to catch ideas, and study character wherever he was, and 
he never sat down wdtliout a book or pen in hand. By 
faitlifulness his services became indispensable, and his 
intelligence and progress created such an interest, in his 
master, that at the end of the first year, the gentleman 
admitted him to a clerkship in his office, gave him a 
salary of two hundred dollars, and took him into his own 
family to hoard. 

During that year, 1 believe George found a great deal 
of leisure time to study and attend lectures and the de¬ 
bating club. Mr. Aiken gave him lessons to study, prob¬ 
lems in mathematics to solve, and books to read, while 
he called in one or t^o of George’s companions, gave 
them questions for debate, and disputed with them, as 
often as once a week. He discovered a talent in his 
clerk little suspected when he first entered the 

office, gl%d'enough , tjp. sweeping and errands to do. 

He fbuKii^in the youii^p^S^tiick and keen perceptions, 
active teason^ a free n^d apnirate utterance, with a judg¬ 
ment winch few of the^ filter educated and more expe¬ 
rienced possessed. In short, Mr. Aiken discovered that 
George Milbank had every natural qualification for a suc¬ 
cessful lawyer, and he sent Him to Mr. Murdock in Boston 
fur a thorough course in elocution, advanced him means 
to enjoy a term or two at school, and took him as a stu¬ 
dent, .^solved to see what lie could make of him. 

George had the faculty of getting the ideas of a lesson 
and the substance of a book before others could have read 
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them; and it was scarce two years ailer he commenced 
law studies for the proiession, before he was admitted to 
the bar, with the most cordial greetings, and gained two 
or three suits iu the courts, which made him quite a 
reputation. 
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xxxiv: 

I WOULD like to give as cheerful a chapter to every 
other friend as I have given to George Milbonk; but 1 
must continue to weave many sable threads with the 
brightest texture of my work. Amelia Dorlon re-appears 
in a character from which I would have given the world 
to save her. The ten\ptations of false life in Merrimack 
were too powerful for her, and she yielded mom and more 
to their delusive influence. The passion for dress, in 
which idle had always been, indulged ; her love of flattery 
and favor, and her fondnem^^r gay and extravagant life, 
increasejI'With her yeirs.-%^ 

She was not without iiKlligence or a taste for worthy 
books and lectures at this^ime ; but a passion for vainer 
pleasures predominated, and it was with grief and anxiety 
that her friends for the last few years had watched her 
steps. She was still kind-hearted' as a child. She was 
handsome in appearance. She still maintained her chas¬ 
tity, although her conduct excited scandal and reproach, 
fiut she gave little heed to lhat injunction of the scripture 
which warns us to “ abstain from all a/pj)earance of evil.'* 
And beside, she contracted little vices which nothing but 
true history would prompt me to record. She took no 
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step to secure that noble independence (so characteristic 
of New England) which so many of the factory girls 
maintained. 8he made no particular ei&rt to rise by self- 
culture to a superior sphere. She made no deposits in 
the bank, and saved nothing to assist her mother. On 
the contrary, she spent all her wages as fast as they were 
due, on the vain endeauor of keeping up with the style of 
those who had their thousands tu disburse. She accepted 
the addresses of many gay young men who were pleased 
with her beauty, and yet had no thought of stooping ” 
to anything more serious than coquetry with her. She 
preferred a dance to a lecture at any time; and while we 
would have liked to see her at parties and balls on proper 
occasions, and during virtuous hours, she desired to go 

'' I 

every week, aud remain all night. She neglected mere 

and more the circle of hor old .friends, and seemed better 

pleased with the smiles of some gay stranger than even 

her mother’s love. ^ ^ 

Ailcr receiving and score of beaux,- a person 

made her acquaintance, who declared his admiration, took 

her to amusements, and made her believe he was seriously 

in love. But ho was a young man. of wealth and fashion, 

and it required more than Amelia could earn at her looms, 

with all that her mother could assist her, to support her 

in a style becoming her new rank. She resorted to other 

means. She began to borrow a dollar. here and there 

among the girls. Her lover continued his addresses, 

praised the rich taste of her toilet, and oouBrincd her . in 

the belief, that within a monlhnr two, he would lead her 

w- 

to the altar. 
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But "she must have a white satin dress for that occasion, 
and how was it to be obtained? She had soon found 
that borrowing would not supply her resources; .she was 
II heady tending more looms than her strength well bore ; 
she liad no rich papa or uncle to solicit for a present, and 
how in the world could the dress be obtained ? She was 
natively conscientious ; she would not have stolen a book to 
kecj) herself from ignorance, nor a loaf of bread, before 
she would starve ; but she mtisl have the brilliant satin 
to adorn her anticipated bridal, and nothing, she resolved, 
should balk her desires. she visited several stores in 
Merrimack with the determination of getting trusted. 
But her character had sudored so much of late, no one 

would give her credit for a satin dross, while no less than 

• • 

three gentlemen offered to trust her for a print or delaine. 

Neither of these woultl ans’fver, and she went to another 

store wdlh the intention of stealing^ a dress, and returning 

the pay as a case of consc^nce ailw she was married 

and had a rich husband’a^ursc at her command. But 

stealing was entirely a new jsmploynicnt, and she returned 

to her mother’s without hiving a conscience to attempt 

the fulfilment of her design;. 

The next evening she renewed her resolutions, but sho 

found no opportunity to reniew the attempt, and returned 

igain disappointed. At length she went to Boston, and 

ailed down soiQae &ie satins on the counter, and while 

h*e clerk’s attention was turned another way^ she slipped 

rich pattern under her shawl, and, pretending not to be 

uited, walked out of the store. But in the blindness of 

w 

er passon, she could not see that sharp eyes even on 
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earth were watching her; and she had not been five 
minutes in her hotel, preparing to go home, before an 
omcer entered and arrested her, and she was lodged in 
prison. 

Conscience was now wakened, and she was over¬ 
whelmed with remorse and shame. She was questioned 
as to her name and residence, but, from pride and fear of 
having her crime known in Merrimack, she refused to 
tell. The questions were kindly repeated, but she covered 
her face, turned to the wall of her prison, and gave them 
sobs and moans for answers. The keeper’s wile came in 
with a heart full of sympathy, and attempted to soothe 
her and give her refreshments, but no attention could she 
win. 

The clerks at the stora gnd officers of the police gave 
various conjectures .concerning her character. Her face 
was BO florid, and Im.was so fancifully dressed, it was 
thought by 8ome|^ was a gjrl of the town; while others 
supposed her an accomplice of a band of thieves; and one 
or two were of the opinion that she had just come from the 
country, and this was her first step on the road to crime. 

Her mother and friends at home, you may well con¬ 
ceive, were alarmed by her long absence, and various 
feard were expressed concerning her fate. Mrs. Dorloii 
begged that her ^absence might be kept firom the papers 
until a thorough search had ^en made, while George 
Milbanh vohinteered to go to Boston in search of her.' 

Amelia contiuued moaning in the agony of shame, sus- 
pense and terror, and on thj^ next morning, and at the 
following noon, she refused to take any nourishment, and 
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to in&rm her inquirers of her name and home. The 
officers were repealing their questions impatiently the 
next afternoon, when Friend Buxton and Dr. Teft nap- 
pened to enter the prison. They were informed of this 
new culprit, and passed to the cell where she lay. It 
was BO long since Friend Buxton had seen Amelia that he 
addressed her at first without suspecting who she was. 
She turned her face to the wall, and uttered a cry of an¬ 
guish, which would have melted a Herod’s heart. He 
paused at the door and held back his friend by a sudden 
check, and whispered that he felt as if it were cruel to 
intrude upon the presence of such grief. They both stood 
silent for a moment, when Dr. Teft: suggested that they 
might win her confidence and soothe her, and do some¬ 
thing for her. 

Friend Buxton assented^ appi^ched her gently, and in 
the kindliest tone began, ** We .K^ • very sad for thee, my 
child. Does thee want alp^nd to'vi^pk with thee in thy 
troubles? Be not comic|rtIesB. Thy error might have 
been worse^ and thee m^ht have been more inendless. 
Be calm, my chUd, and hear ns. There is much hope 
ibr thee, and we are thy friends. Trust us now;—hush this 
grief, and trust us, and she what we can do.” The poor 
girl swallowed her sighd^ uncovered her face an^rose, 
and with her eyes still on the floor, and clasping her 
hands, sobbed out, ” Have 1 a friend, 0 heavenly God ? 
Is there one to advise me or help me ?” 

Belive us, we are firiends, and we will advise and 
help you,” answered Dr. JTeft, his voice iHokcn with grief 

and the tears trickling down his face. 

13 
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“ May we know what Ihy name, and where thy home 
is ?’’ inquired Friend Buxton, with difficulty. 

my motherit will kill my poor mother if nhe 
knows it; and 1 cannot tell, she shall not know what 1 
have done ; I will die in prison first.” 

“ But we are true friends; tell thy whole story, and we 
will arrange it so that thy mother can bear the news. 
Tell us thy story in nil confidence, we will keep it, and 
help thee out of tliis great trouble. Thee has a mother 
then 

“ And how caq^she live wffien she has heard of this?” 

‘‘ This must be thy first ofience, and how did it hap¬ 
pen ? Some uncommon temptation must have moved 
thee to it." • 

r 

“ 0, I have done wickedly,-r-I see now that I have!” 

“ Thee speaks truly, but the wicked may repent and 
find relief and friendC Thy sin may not be so dark as 
Mary’s, and she re|p:ited and was forgiven.’’ 

Here 1 am in prison, sir, and what hope can there be 
for me 

“ The Lord lookelh down fiom heaven, to hear the 
groaning of the prisoner,—^lie heareth thy groans, and 
will forgive thee, and set thee on thy foot.” 

“ ^have done evil, evil, evil,—^but—I have no excuse ; 
1 th^ght 1 had an excuse, but 1 have not." 

“ What is the cifcuso thee was gbing to give ?" 

“ It was not an excuse,—0, can any one help Milly 
Dorlon 

Milly Borlott ? Is that thy name ? Then I hope 1 
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am an old friend of thine. Thee’s from Merrimack, I 
suppose, and thy mother’s called Chloe ?” * ^ 

“ 1 am known, and this is Mr. Buxton ! ^ But do npt 
scorn mer; 0, do not tell my mother!—You nevar helped 
one as low as I am.” 

“ Trust us, Milly; we are thy true friends, and we 
would lift up the lowest, as we hope to rise ourselves. 
But how did thee come to this?” 

Amelia became more calm, and told her story in the 
simplest truth. Friend Buxton replied to her, that she 
had done wickedly, but he was glad that it was the first 
ofience, and that in the most important respects her virtue 
was still pure. He gave, her a father’s counsel, encour¬ 
aged her, and promised that he M^ould help her to the end. 

Before these friends left the prison, George Milbank 
entered, and added his assurance to what had been said. 
George had resisted the temptatil^s before which too 
many of his profession faB, and pr^rved a manly and 
sympathetic heart; and he was i^olved to make what 
reputation he might enjoy, by maintaining the right, assist¬ 
ing the weak and unfor1?unate, and delivering the op¬ 
pressed. 1 was informed that he took great satisfaction 
ill the assistance he rendeled poor Amelia. And, to con¬ 
clude the story in a few words, Friend Buxton visited the 
merchant, and persuaded him to be gentle as he could in 
the prosecution. -Ho also visited the officers of justice, 
'and gave Amelia’s history and prepared them for a mild 
ac^udication of the case. 

m 

^xeoxge defended Amelia on her trial. She was fined 
in a paoderato sum, which he and Friend Buxton paid. 
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and, leaving the parties in Boston pledged to secrecy, 

they returned -with her to Merrimack. On their way 
•« 

hill?Lcr, Friend Buxton reproved and warned her. She gave 
him the most solemn promise of reformation, and he de¬ 
livered her to her mother. As he left Amelia that night, 
he pressed her hand tenderly, and said, “ Uememher, Milly, 
it is written in the scripture that ‘ some of them shall fall, 
to try them, and to purge, and make them white.’ ” 

A few friends were made acquainted with Amelia’s 
necessities and new resolutions, and she wanted for no 
assurance or aid which she did not promptly receive. 

As Friend Buxton left George Milbank, he assured him 
that it pleased liiin vastly to meet him on such business 
as had brought them together the day before, and he was 

' I 

persuaded that at such a rate the manly young debtor 
w'ould soon come out even with the world. And he had 
been again and again.^ rejoiced to hear what George was 
doing for the friendless, how well he had kept his first 

M j 

promise, and he oftem-thanked the Lord that he did not 
follow Mercy Winthrop’s advice. 

“ Ah, George,” he continued, “ 1 take pleasant satisfac¬ 
tion in these little Christian duties; and yet, 1 believe, 1 
am oftener mocked than praised. They tell me 1 am an 
arrant cheat, for that 1 cheat prison of its lawful 
subjects, (which 1 havo never donis) and the gallows of 
its victims. But thee know^s enough to tell me whether 
any one has been punished less, or has found an easier 
escape, 1 License 1 tried to walk with him and prevent Ips 
continuance in evil. G[!he same .which would 

punish every faiUt, should- not doom the offender to a life 
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of sin, but arrest him, reform him, and teach him to love 
virtue more than ever he loved vice. It is just in the 
Lord to punish every sin, but it would be contrary to his 
benevolent will to doom the sinner to perpetual trans¬ 
gression when by a helping hand he can convert him and 
lead him to holiness and peace. But to return : did thee 
ever see a man or woman, George, who was punished less 
for an oflence because it was forgiven on repentance, and 
a virtuous life induced ? Was not the ministry of pun- 
ishment fulfilled the same, and was not that painful 
ministry a process of restoration ? They say I keep bad 
company. James Kimball went oil' no longer ago than 
last Fourth day and affirmed that he saw one wanton, 
two burglars, and a •pickp'oeket, at my table, and me in 
their midst, conversing with them as with respectable 
folks. The truth is, George, they.had all been to prison 
and served out their time, with every sign of reformation, 
and the chaplain sent them to me, requesting md to help 
them to places where they could reclaim their characters 
and live useful lives without reproach. 1 was giving 
them advice when Jamcs'fitcppcd in, and he might have 
seen hy their tears that ^ey were punished and grieved 
by the very words which lissured them they had a friend, 
and that there were }i|^ and honor for them still. One ot 
them sobbed and wei[)t when 1 told her of a place where 
she could do service for kind friends, and cried, ‘0, sir, 
this is better than 1 could dare to hope; but if I had 
always been goo^, I might have been doing for others now 
what they are doing fiir mo, and escaped the shame*and 
anguish 1 shall carry to my ^ave!’ ’’ 
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Were you ever deceived, Friend Buxton, by such per¬ 
sons ■when you hailed them, or helped them ?—did they 
ever rob you or leave you in the lurch ?” 

“ Not many limes. A hoy stole ray -watch once, -while 
I was taking him to a good home and friends, and I have 
paid three forfeited bail-bonds. But this 1 must add, 
George, the boy became sick as death of his bad bargain, 
and in less than a month ho returned the watch of his 
own accord ; and two of the forfeits were sent mo after- 
wards in letters. 

1 had like to foiget another case. It was that of a 
discharged convict. He had been imprisoned for theft, 
and served his full time, and appeared to be an altered 
man. I had him about me a week before I coult} get 
liim employment. I was careful to keep him from temp¬ 
tation, yet he managed one night to empty my pocket of 
a dollar or so in change. 1 knew that he was the olfender, 
but treated him as though 1 had lost nothing, and all was 
right. 1 got him. a place in the neighborhood, and saw 
him every day. He showed by his manner that he w'as 
guilty, and endeavored to avoid my presence; but I 
sought him often and inquired, ^ Aaron, how’s thee do by 
this time ? Feel no kind of a desire to indulge the old 
error, 1 suppose 1 I am glad to lttiiti;^ee’s getting along 
so well. Shut thine eyes, Aaron, dgMnst all temptations. 
If ever thee wants money, and must have it or sufler, tell 
me, and thee shall have help. 1 would rather give a 
thousand dollars than see thee forsake thy virtue ag^iin. 

I will not fear for thee, hut 1 had almost said if thee 
should ever be tempted to take what belongs to another, 
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I (should rather it would be from me than any one else, 
that I might still hope to save thee, and help thee to liv (3 
and die a good and honest man. But I will not iear any 
such thing, if only thee’ll let me know when thee’s 
likely to suffer for need of help.’ 

“ I saw that I touched him, as I had never before ; his 
head dropped, tears wore*in hk eyes, he groaned, and 
passed along without making answer. But the next day 
he came to mo and confessed his crime like a man, and 
told me how keenly he had suffered his great punishment. 
I rebuked and forgave him* Ho continued long to suder 
for the offence, but I know that Aaron Melcher never 
committed another crime. And I might relate other cases 
of confession and repeigtance.” 

“ That is indeed encouraging, and it shows a great 
deal of goodness in poor human nature which is worth 
saving.” 

“ Ay, ay, thee’s right there, George; there’s a little 
spark of virtue in every heart, remaining as the earnest of 
redemption, and * we are made all things to all men that 
by all means we may save some.’ ” 

1 was touched in my heagt by tlie part which Milbank 
performed in this little drama, and also by this conversa¬ 
tion. I could not dismiss tlie impression he 

gave me when years ago^e stood a culprit before me. 
|Iad he snatch^ me from drowning waters, I know not 
that I could have felt quite as well towards him as though^ 

1 had never heard of that single oflencc ; but his conduct 
to Amelia touched me, gave me grief for my aversion, and 
made ham look better to me than ever before. 

♦ 
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Time passed, and 1 met more trials and overcame more 
griefs. But they were small and few, lor the course of 
my rising life was smooth and bright. My brother Jesse 
remained happy, and Walter kept out of that forbidden 
way from which he had returned with a penitence that 
touched while It consoled me. found that Walter’s 
character had 6ufiere,d somewhat from the habits of indo> 
Icnce in which he was indulged, and from one or two 
unfortunate situations into which evil associates led 
him. True, thosd who knew him best, still confided in 
his motives as in the child-like tenderness of his free and 
open heart, while they lamented his feeble will and strong 
impulses. But somehow his character sufiered greatly 
among the people, and many vicious things began to be 
laid to him which he was incapable of doing. These 
things gave me much trouble, I clung to my dear 

brother with all the attachinfint bf a sister’s love. 1 
thought 1 was improving him, and found'consolation. . 

But while the next year was passing, the very earth 
saemod to weep for the crimes of men, and one crime was 
committed which overwhelmed me with the cmwning 
woe. Poor orphan Walter, how had I ever trembled for 
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thy fate ! Thou wert so unfortunate in having that gift 

of beauty which brought flatteries to thy cars ! thou wert 

left, unprotected and ungovenied when such a lender child I 

0, I have soinetinies prayed in ray grief that the Lord 

would take thee into hia heavenly bosom before that while 

neck of thine should wear the first faint blemish of vice, 

and while those dimpled hands were soft with a baby’s 

innocence ! Was our angel mother permitted never to 

return to thee, to bless thee, brace thy delicate feet, and 

guide thy tottering steps over the flints and through the 

thorns of life’s perilous way ? Has she now no care for 

her darling? Weeps she no tears?—breathes she no 

prayers ?—oflers she not her warm heart still to pillow 

thy throbbing temple*?—or sees she the consummation of 

idlings—to know assuredly that 

The light of smitefi shall fill again 
The lids that overflow’ with teara," 

and is she therefore reconeiled to all "bur transient suf¬ 
ferings ? 

Walter’s flr^ oflence wafl stealing money from Merchant 

Sudbury’s drawer. For that he siiflered the anguish of 

deep and bitter remorse ; imd for some time afterwards he 

endeavored, as earnestly afl any youth could amid such 

influences as were mipl' him, to rise to an honorable 

manhood. But w& not have expected too much of 

tender lamb left on the earth while the winds of winter 

blew, reared from its helplessness by one not its inother, 

petted and caressed by all who were charmed by its 

beauty or melted by its griefs, and allowed to follow 

everybody whoT had given it a crumb of love, wreathed its 

13 * 
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neck with flatteries, or divided its one attachment into 
hundreds of fond and capricious loves ? 

1 believe, at this time, his conscience was still so true 
to its native instincts that he would have shuddered at 
deliberate vice, and revolted at downright falsehood. 1 
believe he was not naturally wicked. But, alas! for the free 
impulses of his heart which had been growing ungovemed 
all this time ! Ho was oilen found in bad company, and 
after a whilot committed another act of vice. This he 
bitterly repented ,* but when we all hoped he was fortifted 
against farther temptation, he committed fresh ofiences, 
which degraded his character, and destroyed the confi¬ 
dence of moat of his friends. 

My aunt Dorcas died, and Waltez: left Danvers wiBiout 
informing Jesse or me of his purpose, and was persuaded 
to indulge his passipns and choose his associates amongst 
the unworthy, w^ftap^^^im and led him farther astray. 
After that, a sing^ glance could have measured his fall. 
A party of gamesters in Dexter met him and decoyed 
him into their dens. He became their^comrade; and 
after an attack had been made upon their establishment, 
and while they were burning with revenge, the house of 
an assailant was set on fire, and my brother was arrested 
at the door with a blazing torch ’sll'^s hand! 

1 knew he had gone away, and iQftde every exertion to 
find him and bring him to Merrimack, where 1 was pror 
mised a good situation for him. But after tracing him to 
three or four places, 1 could hear notfiing farther from 
him for six months or more, when 1 received a letter. 

It was written in ptnoii! It was brief—it was traced 
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in an agitated hand, and blistered all over 'with tears. 
He confessed tliat his life of late had been exceedingly 
vicious—nay, inexcusably criminal. He expressed the 
deepest remorse ; he was in despair; and yet he denied 
the crime lor which he had been arrested. He related 
many circumstances of his life in that town. He con¬ 
fessed he had been in the toils of the creatures who 
swore revenge on that house; he explained why he 
was out at that evil hour, and why he happened to be 
found where he was arrested. He was aware that every 
circumstance appeared to accuse him, and a denial of the 
act could not save him; yet, for my comfort, and that of 
our brother and friends, he sent us his denial in the most 
solemn words he could writei He knew that a case of 
arson could be easily made out against him, and that the 
penalty was death. " 

He anticipated an early wi|;^|Ei^,begged to see us be- 
fore he died, if we would not feel polluted by the presence 
of one who had been do wicked. He was sufforing for 
want of comfortable clothing, and informed me that in¬ 
stead of the soil bed in which he had buried himself 


every night at home, he had now—so crowded was the 
‘prison—only the coM stone floor with a bundle of straw 
to sleep on. # 

He feared that Jesse eould not have a heart to see him 
in that dismal cell with chains on his arms and ankles; 


but, said he, “ Mercy, you have more courage than he, 
and if a sister can stoop to a brother who has fallen so 
low, after all your tears and entreaties, 0,'do come and 
speak one word to me before I die ! Come and tell me, 
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if you can love me still! Come and bathe my hot 
forehead, if you can touch me now I Hold my hand 
in yours once more, and tell me if I may be forgiven ! O, 
if mother were alive, would she not still be kind to 
her lost Walter? Mercy ! she told you to be a mother to 
us, when you became a woman, and you have been all 
that you could be to me. Will you not step into her 
place again and come to my prison, and sit by my side 
an hour? Come and see me,>-^Tttay>bc 1 can convince 
you that I did not set lire to the house, nor intend such a 
tiling. If I can, and you at last forgive what 1 confess, I 
can die without a murmur. I had rather die than have 
you believe 1 would eommit such a crime as arson. There 
is great excitement here, they tell" me. People are en¬ 
raged against me, and not without reason. Some would 
be glad to take me out of ^irison and hang me on a tree.” 
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An hour before I received Walter’s letter, I had review¬ 
ed rny griefo and trials. Tt was a gloomy hour, for it 
seemed to me, that with all my strength and resignation, 
with all my faith and hope, I had been more keenly 
aiRicted than any one I knew, and my sufieriiigs had 
been more than 1 ceitld bear again. Then my heart 
wandered away like a fond shepherdess in search of the 
lost brother, and the letter was thrown into my lap whilst 
I was unconscious of the prcslhc^pf the bearer. I knew 
the superscription. 1 stripped the shi'et half in two to 
learn the worst. I glanced over it to catch all the dark 
and' terrible words, and—O, may the curtain never be 
raised from the scene of anguish which ensued ! And 
let me hurry through the scenes that followed, if 1 can, 
without recalling many of their heart-rending griefs. 

1 know not how long the first scene lasted, but I found 

m 

that 1 had a Helper, and God was pouring strength into 
pay heart; and 1 arose and maintained a composure which 
surprised my friends. The tidings flew aroimd the city, 
and as many of my friends as cc uld venture to intrude 
on my sorrow were around me, begging me to trust in 
God and their true* hearts, and prepare for the crisis 
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which* I had so soon to meet. I wanted to fly to my 
poor brother, but 1 could not start until another day, 
and then who would go with me ? I had several offers 
of protectictti. Selwyn Downs visited me that night, and 
offered to take me to Dexter. George Milbank volunteered 
his services as Walter’s attorney, and assured me that he 
would defend him with his best efforts, and see that no 
more than justice was done. 

I now remembered that my dear Hannah Parvin re¬ 
sided at Dexter, and 1 thought of her father, and resolved 
to go out of my way to Salem, and ask him to take 

dif’ 

me to Walter’s prison. I had every needed assistance. 
The factory girls gave me generous aid, while the War¬ 
dens, Olneys, and others, followed'their example. Money 
for expenses, clothing for Walter, and means to buy a bed, 
and every comfort he might need in his prison, were piled 
before me, and more of it came from my bank deposits 
than my kind friends were willing 1 should draw. 

The next day I went over to Salem. Friend Buxton 
had gone into the country with two vicious boys for whom 
he obtained situations, and he was not expected to return 
before night. That day seemed a year, and that night 
an age. But he returned, and said he would go.with me ; 
and the day was spent in such tender and encouraging con¬ 
versation, it passed away at last, and 1 had a little sleep 
at night to refresh my strength and prepare for my 
journey. 

I joncied before that I knew the sweet and tender 
goodness of aunt Dydia, and had taken heavenly blessings 
from her lips and hands; hut this tkne she exeelled her- 
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Bclf. 1 thought she needed not wings to make her an 

angel, for she was already an angel of love and comfort 

on earth. She was thinner and paler than in former 

years. The long, silky brown hair, which her cap could 

not hide, had grown quite gray, and her voice was more 

tremulous. But there was more spiritual ardor kindling 

her pure cheeks, and tears glistened more frequently in 

her eyes. She seemed to feel that much conversation 

% 

would wound my feelings more than it would comfort, 
and her words Wbre brief and few; but they went right 
down to the aching place in my heart, and eased it as 
no other words had done; and in her presence, and iji 
each little act of kindness she did for me, there was a 
virtue that 1 received &nd kept for the trial I had before 
me. 

“ Bear Walter! 1 hope Hannah has heard of his troubles 
and visited him,” she said, bnce or twice to herself. ** Bear 
boy! I remember how his mother loved him, and how 
pitiful he looked when she lay in her cold winding-sheet 
in Becket Court!—^He was a comely boy, and 1 feared his 
beauty might cause him to fall. Such a tender, white 
neck for the gallows!—>oh I it cannot be !—my heart is 
at rest there—^the motherless lamb will not be slain !’* 
Thpn she roused from her abstraction, started about to 
put up something more fer me to carry to Walter, and 
Repeated the assurance that Hannah would befriend us 
both till the end of our troubles. 

Morning arrived, and we set out for Bexter. The day 
was fair and happy, but it seemed to me as the light 
that shines on the windows of a prison. My outward 
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sight was shut, and my inward eyes were fastened upon 
my brother in his cell. Friend Buxton endeavored to 
animate me with firmness and resolution. He entreated 
me to hope for Walter’s life, and never forget that death 
on the scaffold, terrible indeed as it was, could not give 
him so much sufiering as a year’s imprisonment, -with the 
shame and agony of unrepented crime. He was glad 
that Hannah would be there to help me with her sym¬ 
pathy and aid. He hoped that my Christian faith would 
do something for me now, for now it was that I needed it 
most, and it was given to sustain me amidst the darkest 
troubles. 

An angel from heaven could not have outshone Kathan 
Buxton in my grateful eyes, nor ooiAd he have spoken words 
more refreshing or consoling. The woman rose in mo 
with new energy and courage, and I felt that I could bear 
Walter’s sufferings in addition to my Wn, and he resigned 
to as many more as the good Lord might lay upon me. In 
tills resolute spirit we arrived in Dexter, and were wel¬ 
comed by my dear friend, who had just returned from 
a visit to Walter, in which she gave him changes of linen, 
and expressed her regretvthat ■ she could not have been 
before Mr. Snow'deii with a comfortable bed. As soon as 
I could hurry them away, my friends directed me to his 
cell. 
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Mb. Sno'\\T)EN met us in the street and went with us to 
the prison. Mr. Farvin introduced me to the keeper, and 
said, in an entreating tone, which led me to suspect the 
character of my new acquaintance, that I would esteem 
it an especial favor if 1 could meet my brother alone. 
But if the tone of my^titioner had not led me to fear 
a brief or negative answer, the keeper’s appearance and 
manner would. 

He was a tall, stout person, with a hard face and im¬ 
pudent eyes. As Mr. Paryin presented my request, he 
gave me a cold and unfeeling look, and said, “ that’s not 
allowed here, mum.” Mr* Farvin replied that he would 
vouch fer me and for the safety of the prisoner, and con¬ 
cluded, “ thee knows me well enough, Thomas, to take 
my word.” 

“ Yes, I know you wal ^ough, but ’tain’t my orders to 
connive in this way. Sheriff Keezle’s cursed pcrtic’lar 
’bout his orders, and he’ll blow mo sky high if he hears 
tkat I’ve took or give any lib’ty.” 

“ Sheriff Keezlc!” cried 1, as the name shot like a 
barbed arrow through my heart, and then, in silence, 
inquired, ” is it possible that my brothw is in /lu'power ?” 
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And though I knew Sheriff Kcezlc, and had been to his 
house, as that of a friend, I now felt less hope for Walter. 

“ But this will be no connivance. The young woman 
feels that her grief is too sacred for our eyes, and it is 
proper that she should meet her brother the first time 
alone.” 

“ I can’t disobey orders, ^vo how. There ain’t no use in 
it, as 1 see. She’ll feel jest as bad alone with him as if 
I was lookin’ on. There needn’t any of you go in, but I 
go if she goes. It never hes, and it never shell be said 
that ever a saw or razor went into Dexter Jail while I 
was keeper, aither in a dish of soup or.undcr a woman’s 
apron. There you hev it, Parvin,' and you know what I 
mean—^he! he ! he f” »t 

“ But 1 must see my brother, if you*will permit me,” 
interrupted I. “I cannot wait any longer, and I beg you 
to lead me in.” 

“ Yes, come on, you can go in with me. I guess 
Walt’ir kinder like to sec you, though he was up and 
down witli a colic all last night, and I left him asleep a 
little while ago. Come this way, Miss W'introp, he is not 
on the sunny side.” 

So he led me through a dark alley, past twenty or 
thirty cells, and in the darkest comer he paused, unlocked 
an iron door, and ushered me in. 

“ Here’s where your brother rooms now,” said he; 
** and ) endor he lays asleep on that low bed. Wake 
him, and have your say as soon as possible, lor I’ve other 
thingB to do in the jail.” 

Thank you, sir,” said I, and hastened to the place where 
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my brother lay. There was but one small window, jinti it 
was so covered with cross-bars, that only a few stray 
beams of li«^ht entered the cell; but as they leli almost 
direcily on him, I recognized his face. His bright hair 
shone in the sunbeams, and a pleasant smile immediately 
kindled his pallid cheeks as if ho had just dreamed he 
was innocent, and had been proved and acknowledged so. 
I could wait no longer. I knelt by his bed, grasped his 
cold hand, shook him, and said, ‘‘Walter—my brother 
WalterHe opened his eyes with a stare, arose, gazed 
nn me an instant as if to assure himself 1 was not an 
apparition or a dream, threw his arms around my neck, 
sobbed “ Mercy !” and we held the embrace in silence. 
Our ’ lips clung together^ J[ know not how long; yet the 
keeper should not have been so impatient: it would not 
have seemed long to him if he had been Walter Win- 
Ihrop. But our silence was inteixuptod by his saying, 
“ Come, come, Walt, be sho^ as you can with her, for I 
must be away. Say what you are going to now,’ and 
come again by-and-by, if you must talk any longer.” 

And while he struck up a low whistle, which sent a 
chili of anguish through 1 conversed a few minhles 
with Walter. 

“ I dreamed that you had eome to see me, Mercy,” said 
lie, “ and that I had just passed my trial and was cleared, 
and you led me home in triumph. But am 1 not dream¬ 
ing still ? 0, have you been so good as to come and see 
me as you used to, and act the same to me?” 

“ It is 1, Walter, and 1 am your sister Mercy still. I 
always loved you, and 1 always shall love you, though I 
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am shocked by your errors and grieved for what you 
suffer.” 

“ Then you got my letter ?—But you couldn’t believe 

me innocent of this crime, 1 have been so bad in other 

things.—Hannah Buxton has just been here, and made 

me feel better. Mr. Snowden visits me every day—your 

good Mr. Snowden of Merrimack—he visits me, and lells 

me I am his brother, and God loves me, and 1 shall not 

want for friends. He assured me that you would not 

scorn me, but bo my dear sister still. I feel so much 

better since he came in and talked with me, got me a 

« 

better <«ell, fetched me a bed and blankets, and prayed 
with me. Do you believe, Mercy, I couldn’t persuade 
him to make a prayer till he brpught in a bed and blan¬ 
kets, had my handcuds loosened, and 1 was allowed to 
read and write ? ^ He said, his prayers would not be 
answered till tJtat had been done. Then you got my 
letter, Mercy ?” 

“ You used to tell me the truth, Walter, but I know 
not what influence your errors have had to tempt you 
into habits of falsehood. If you are guilty of this, and 
are like many people, it is natural to deny It. Still I love 
you, my brothert and have come to do what I can for 
you.” 

“ I repeat to you, Mercy, that I have been wicked 
since I saw you, and have lost my character, aAd nobody 
believes me now. But, as there is a God in heaven, be¬ 
fore him I swear 1 am innocent of this crime, .i can die 
for it. 1 expect to die, for appearances are all against 
me, but if you and Jesse will believe me innocent, I care 
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nothing for othcrl^. Heaven knows I am innocent of arson. 
I hope I will be forgiven my other sins, and I can die 
happy. But where is Jesse, has he forsaken me now ?” 

“ Jesse will be here to-morrow, and is ready to help 
you what he can.” 

“ Come, come,” interrupted the keeper, “ all that is 
unnecessary. If you hain’t nothing more, let us get 
away.” 

“ One word more, Mercy,” said "Walter—“ Does Jesse 
believe me innocent ?” 

“ I know not,” said 1; 1 have not seen him, but he 

luiow's that you used to tell the truth, and 1 hope he will 
believe you now. I am sure I believe you.” 

What! what ? that. 1 am innocent of this ? Can 
you believe me innocent of arson 

“ 1 do, dear Walter, 1 do. Appearances are against 
you ; you will, most likely, he convicted, and perhaps die 
on the Bcafibld, but I believe what you tell me, and shall 
believe you, though all the juries in the world condemn 
you.” 

“ 0,1 than^^ou! I thank you, my ^ood and Idnd sister. 
The gallows can*t hurt me now,—tlieugh I should like to 
live and prove to you how I- can merit some of this love. 
But the gallows can’t hurt me now, and I will die happy 
as 1 can in the remembrance of those other vices that 
have burned my heart.” 

I shill stay in Dexter till after your trial,” said 1, 
“ that I may visit you every day, sit with you when 
you are tried, and comfort you. lake courage, brother ; 
you are not d«sexti^. You have plenty of friends who 
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pity ycfu, and will aid you, though they have been shocked 
by your sins. We are stopping with Hannah Parvin. 
Friond Buxton will be in to-night to see you and hear 
your story. George Milbank has promised to defend you. 
George has become a very successful lawyer, and he vol¬ 
unteers to be your counsel, if ydU have none, and will 
accept him.” 

O, Heaven \ this is being too good to me ; I can only 
say thanks, thanks, thanks to you all, and may Heaven 
reward you. I—0, I—can’t talk any more now, Mercy. 
Let me hold your hand a minute^—one minute more,— 
Jailor, if yon please,—I have but one sister,—^you know, 
Jailor, what it ^is to have .even cue sister that loves you 
when others hate. She has con^ away here to see me,— 
don’t let my chains scare you, Mercy—they are easy on 
my arms and ankles now, and I am better off than when 
I wrote you. Don’t w'eep lor me. As I was going to say, 
Jailor, she has come away here to see me—and you must 
indulge us a minute more.” 

“ There, there,HS^said the jailor, “ the minute is up, I 
know these sisters^ is very good friends ;^ine was the 
dearest friend 1 hed afore she died, but I remember her, and 
1 feel a little diderent toward you, 1 confess/'Miss Win- 
trop, from what I did when you come in. I hope I war’iit 
rude to you—^but I must ask you to leave him now, and 
when I hev more leisure, you shall stay longer if you 
choose, and I’ll not take much pains to hear aJt the talk 
that’s goin’ on between you,” 

We saw that the jailor had grown a little tender, 
promptly complied with his request, ^iid gave him our 
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hearty thanks for his kindness. Walter pressed his cold 
lips on my flushed cheek, and gave me a kiss which I 
returned as 1 hung on his neck, and then hastened out of 
the cell, promising to come agaui in the morning. 

I joined my friends in the hall, and we returned to 
Hannah Parvin’s. • 

The next day, George Milbank came, and as Nathan 
shook his hand, he said, “ Thee told me, years ago, 
George, that thee owed*a debt to humanity, hut I think 
it has been paid, and thee’s getting so much beforehand, 
thee has many treasures laid up in heaven. That is right, 
my friend, lay up all thee can in that bank. It gives 
better interest than stock in railroads or cotton^mills, and 
thee can draw on it any day. I am glad to see thee 
looking after this poor ^oy.” 

The young attorney turned his face away, and made a 
low and brief reply, and .they started for the prison. 
George alone entered the cell, and when the keeper 
withdrew, he heard my brother’s story. 

Walter was disappointed in Geoig^, and the next 
morning he expressed his fegret that another attorney 
had not been engaged. Gef^ge showed him so little sym¬ 
pathy/ thiit his hopes wer^ dashed and his heart was 
filled with grief. He questioned him on circumstances 
that did not concern him at all, (as my brother imagined) 
ho raked up every thing that Walter had said and done 
fora year. He looked hiki-through* and through with 
those sharp, unfeeling, lawyer eyes. He repeated some 
questions in dii&rent forms; he came ilp on unexpected 
tacks, and with qnestionsj the intent of which could not be 
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suspected till after they were answered. Had 'Waller 
been on a witness-stand, suspected of malice and perjury, 
he could not have passed a more searching ordeal. George 
gave no replies to any questions, and left him in suspense 
and trouble. As my brother attempted to describe it to 
me the next day, he sobbed, and cried, “ O, Mercy, I 
have no friend, after all, but you ! I wish you would 
plead my cause. I believe you could save me.” 

1 was myself indignant and ^sappointed, and would 
have liked to dismiss Milbank and engage another attor¬ 
ney. But my friends thought he w'ould be faithful, and 
do as well as any one else, and we had to retain him. 
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The next morning, George Milbank and Friend Buxton 
left Dexter, and Jesse arrived from Wenbam. Walter 
had written him soon after he informed me of his impris¬ 
onment, and ho made all haste to visit him. He was 
even more wretched than Walter in this misfortune, and 
1 hope I may never witness such a scene as wo had 
when rny dear brothers met in prison. I endeavor to 
suppress even a memory of it while I write, but it will 
force itself back on my mind, and I find my heart aching 
once more with inexpressible anguish. The sobs and 
meanings of these fond brothers ; M'‘alter’s pleas for for¬ 
giveness of many other sins, and protestations of inno¬ 
cence in this; and Jessc’^ entreaties, choked Avith sobs, 
that Walter might believe die was forgiven, and receive 
till death h brother’s faithful love ! 0, I know the reader 
will not ask mo to describe what he must too vividly 
imagine! 

The keeper received us with all that cold and rude for- 

mality which chilled ray heart the day before, and I was 

fearful he might not he moved with pity again, nor afibrd 

us a private interview. But his heart could not withstand 

the pathos of that meeting of my brothers. 1 soon dis- 

14 
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covered that he was afFccted, and he turned his back for 
a few niinules, then retired from ihe cell a::d left us 
^lone lor half an hour. It seemed as if poor Jesse’s 
heart would exhaust itself in tears. 

Much as W'e loved Walter, and horrible to us as was 
the idea of his dying on the scaflold, not one of us 
wished to have more than justice given him. We did not 
blame the citizens of Dexter for feeling as they did. We 
revered the laws, even amidst our heart-rending sorrow. 
Often as Friend Buxton had denounced capital •punish¬ 
ment, both Jesse and I had believed that the gallows w'as 
a Christian institution, and was to be upheld; and had 
W'e been persuaded that our brother was guilty of a capi¬ 
tal ofleiice, I think W’C would have submitted to the law. 
But we hoped and prayed that justice might now be vindi¬ 
cated without the shedding of blood. 

That (ivening we paid another visit to Waller. Mr. 
Snowden read the 15th of Luke, and conversed half an 
hour as though tlic spirit of the Lord were upon,,him, and 
he had been anointed to preach dSlivcrunee'to the cap- 
live and heal the broken heart. By turns, w'e ourselves 
w^ere cast down with grief, And Walter became our com¬ 
forter. And whilst he showed more and more innocence, 
in respect to this alleged oflence, 1 found his remorse for 
his errors growing more intense as the proofs of our love 
and devotion affected his heart. * 

The morning Jesse returned to Weuhjiiu, and I 
began to prepare for the trial. We c\ani'*icd tlie slrcot 
in which Walter was airested, and gatlicred and sifted 
all the circurnstauces that w^e supposed Mil bank, would 
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require to fortify his case. 1 framed more than one theory 
oil which 1 lioped Waller’s innocence might be vindicated, 
and now and then received a word of encouragement 
aiul sympathy. But strong and resolute as I was, my 
heart ollcn sank within me, and dark despair came hover¬ 
ing around. 

A few enlightened and humane citizens of Dexter 
sided with me, and were anxious to have my brother 
cleared. But community in general were greatly in¬ 
censed against him. And this was not without reason. 
The crime of arson is more cruel than many kinds of* 
murder, and the people of Dexter were familiar with its 
horrors. During Uiat same year there had been half a 
dozen dwellings burned by the hands of iuceiidiarius, and 
in one instance two ^lildrcn perished ip the flames. The 
terrors of the people were so excited, they dared scarcely 
to lie dowm in their beds at night, lest they should he 
driven from them, or wrapped in flames before morning. 
And when 1 was informed of this, 1 did not wonder that 
BO manyMamored for my brother’s hldod. 

Neither could I w^ondef, although I was thrilled with 
the keenest anguish, as I passed unrecognized through the 
streets, and heard Ijhis ane say he hoped my brother 
would be hanged, and thut one reply, that hanging was 
too mild a punishment, and he ought to be burned. But 
Heaven helped me in my sorrow, and I performed my 
'duties with a courage whloh 1 had not expected to enjoy. 
I continued to visit Walter, and ^id everything I could to 
prepare him for his trial. 1 was often attended by some 
humario friend, who gave him words of sympathy and’ 
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comfort, and was glad to find him strengthened and 
elevated above the deepest sense of* anguish, hy the les¬ 
sons he drew from the scriptures. 

The night before the trial, Friend Buxton, George Mil- 
bank, and my brother Jesse, relnrnwl to Dexter. 1 re¬ 
ceived messages o<‘ love from my friends, accorii]»anicd 
witli generous donations, many of which were Jhmi the 
factory girls. Three or four of us visited Walter b(‘forc 
the prison w’as closed for the night, and after M il bank 
had revicM'ed his case in a private examination, and left 
my brother with burning eyes, Mr. Snowden read a ehai>- 
ter in the bible, and w'e prayed and sang a hymn, and 

left, bidding him prepare for the worst and hope ,lbr the 

\ 

best. 

I questioned Milbank concerning Walter’s prospects; 
I watched his countenance and tried every means to dis¬ 
cover his opinion, and got a little comibrt for myself and 
brothers. He was respectful as ever, hut Hie brief and 
blind replies he made Went like arrows through i»y heart. 
I asked Friend Buxton again if we had not better retain 
another attorney, hut he “ supposed George would an¬ 
swer,” and bade me be patient and leave the case with 
him. 

, * # 

It may be well imagined that we took neither slumber 
nor rest that night. We joined a circle of friends in 
Hannah Parvin’s parlor, and heard words of comfort that 
seemed to come from heaven. But how could we he 
comforted ? 0, w'hat %)uld save us freun slnvldcring 

terrors and ghastly dreams ? 
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XXXIX. 

• ** 

The day of trial came. It was fair and bright in the 
earth and sky, they told us; but to us, its brightness was 
more gloomy than clouds. Every smiling beam of the 
genial sun iippcai*ed ghastly and intolerable, and, though 
a fresh breeze fanned my checks, 1 seemed choked-and 
stifled with sultriness# tind gasped and sobbed for breath. 

Walter's case came on; Sheriff Keezle led him from tlie 
prison, and we walked with him to the bar. 1 seated 
myself by his side in the box, Jesse was only separated 
from him by the iron paling that fenced us in, and Han- 
nah Farvin, in her placid (Quaker attire, sat next to me 
on my left hand. Walter looked the best that I had seen 
him since 1 found him sleeping in his dungeon,—the moSt 
confident and cheerful. His fine bright hair fairly glit¬ 
tered in the sunlight; the excitement of the morning gave 
a glow of health to his checks, and he seemed more like 
a beautiful wax-figiirc than a hoy of flesh and blood*. 

J5ut Jesse was more dead than alive—so great wife’ his 

• 

terror and confusion—and many mistook him at first for 
the prisoner. 

The court-house was crowded with spectators, and so 
general was the impression of Walter’s guilt, the very almo- 
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sphere seemed to accuse him. A few kind persons were 
present to cheer us with their sympathetic glances, whilst 
such was my excitement, I fancied that my eyes met 
hundreds of the most malignant faces 1 had ever be¬ 
held. 

I wag happily disappointed, however, in three of the 
parties. The jury w'ere all intelligent looking men, and 
their amiable and i^d faces assured me, that if they con¬ 
demned my brother, I might believe the verdict a reason¬ 
able (as the evidence appeared to them) and an honest 
one. The judge impressed me deeply. I know not that I 
took a fresh hope from his countenance, though 1 anxiously 
watched for one ; but I was struck with involuntary re- 
verence by his solemn air and patriarchal mien. The** 
states-attorncy also convinced me at first 6i|;ht, that he was 
a gentleman, and 1 made up my mind to Itolieve that the 
prejudices of the mob would not be allowed to take the 
place of law or testiipony . 

And if 1 could see justice and humanily on the faces 
of those parties, what must I not have found in our dear 
and devoted friends? How must Friend Buxton have 
appeared in that noble air, in that beaming smile of 
heaven, which sat upon his ope&, peaceful face? Khat 
must 1 have thought of faithful Hannah Farvin liesuing 
hearer and nearer to my throbbing heart, as if to help mo 
bear^^iill more of its awful burden ? "What must 1 have 
thought of my revered Pastor Snowden, as he seemed to 
he transfigured' to a seraph befose me ? And what of. 
George Milbank ? 

I can scarcely tell how George appeared to me. His 
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bearing towards Walter had given me such anxiety of late 
that I must have rtjgardcd him with great impatience, if 
not wdth aversion and distrust, that morning. He had 
not sle])t an hour the night before ; he had hardly spoken 
to a person since he left Walter’s cell, and, when ad¬ 
dressed by others, he gave the shortest and most mys¬ 
terious answers. I remember.! said in my heart, as he 
rose to speak, “ Wliy is that man here to stand between 
ray brather and death ? Why did I not retain Mr. Barton 
of Salem ?” 

I will not say how Sheriff Keezle apjieared to me, as 
he came to take charge of my brother and guard him 
with stricter vigilance. The reader may believe that 
I^there was no being earth or in heaven to wdiom I 
could compare him. 

The case wag opened by the states-attorney in a firm, 
deliberate, confident speech, which was free from cruelty 
on the one hand, and ten4erness on the other. My bro¬ 
ther pleaded, “ Not Guilty,” and there was a lone of true 
simplicity and frank and eionscious innocence, in his voice 
and manner, which roused up the judge from a rnoraeiit’s 
indillercuce, as I fancied, gave the jury’ new and pro¬ 
found impressions. ' 

evidence w^as taken; the states-attorney made his 
plea; and, while certain passages made me gasp and 
tremble for the moment, I know not that it damped niy 
ardor, or dashed my hope. He depicted the scenes of 
affliction created by the crime of arson in Dexter, during 
the past year. He described that crime in words that 
made every one shudder with horror and alarm. He in- 
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quired, “What act could be more cruel, or more worthy 
the infernal demon liimseli', than to invade the eacrod 
peace in which a trusting community repose, enter a 
quiet home in which, at still midhight an innocent family 
slumber, and cause the very walls that shield, and 
the roof that shelters them, to become, without'a mo¬ 
ment’s warning, the flaming agents of their destruction V 
He then gave a rapid sketch of my brother’s history in 
Dexter, as it had been revealed by evidence. He reviewed 
the testimony on the immediate circumstances of the 
crime, appealed to the crushing fact of my brother’s 
arrest within the door of the dwelling, ^ith the torch 
that kindled the fatal Are,—appealed to this as sufficient 
to establish his guilt beyond all qytestion, and brought hiin 
argument to a close. 

George Milbank rose and replied. , readers may 
imagine my feelings as they followed the train of his 
remarks, and'may he assured that 1 took comfort from his 
words. They may assist mo now to divine tlic object of 
his former coldness and severity, and believe it was ex¬ 
hibited while stri^ng the more faithfully to understand 
and vindicate my brother’s cause. 

He fiankly confessed there many circums^nces 
that bore heavily upon his client’s hopes; and the iSSi of 
his arrest in the. burning''house, firsb^aight, appeared 
enou^ to establish conviction. But he trusted the Jur^ 
would solemnly weigh all evidence in the balance of 
clear and dispassionate reason, and let neither thfir own 
prejudice nor that of the justly-excited coniniunity influ¬ 
ence their verdict. He declared it as the full conviction 
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of his mind that Waller Wiiithrop was innocent of arson. 
“ Tie has been a wayward boy, I know,” said ho ; “ his 
friendiS are aflliotod to know that he has been greatly and 
inexcusably vicious, and we are willing ho should sufler ; 
we know he will suffer t€rril?ly for all his vices. But he 
is innocent of arson, and we arc not willing he should 
suller the punishment awarded to that crime.” George 
then gave his theory of the case. That fire-brand which 
they had produced, he said, was not the torch that kin¬ 
dled the fire in Abel Dalton’s house. Fortunately, the 
brand had boeii prcseiwed, and he had found its exact 
counterpart op, Dalton’s wood-pile. He showed them a 
billet of wood taken horn the pile, from which the brand 
« must have been rivop in the woods, and with which it 
must have been piled. And'how came the brand on lire, 
and in Daltc^^tlhouse that night ? The prisoner averred, 
with an air wdiich carried its own evidence of truth, that 
he saw the flames, ran into the open door, found a pile of 
wood and shavings in the room on fire, and plucked this 
aw'ay in hopes to arrest the. flames. But while he was 
passing out, the room wot wrapped in a blaze, and all 
was soon consumed. 

‘^nd what storymore reasonable? What more 
Ui^iisonable than to suppose the incendiary had carried 
a blazing fire-brand through the streets of Dexter ? How 
could he hope to do it without instant detection and 
anest ? What tiling more reasonable than to suppose 
that the billet had been carried in with iftiavings for a 
pile, and the fire then kindled by matches, ailer which 
the incendiary fled, leaving an open door, and liirning 

14«r 
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round the comer out of sight; and that immediately afler 
his escape Walter W'inthrop came along, discovered an 
open door and lighted room, ||n in, and seized a part oi' 
the fuel to throw it out doors and extinguish the flames, 
when he was arrested, and the fire hurst forth into such 
a conflagration as to prevent the discovery of its origin.” 

This is a iaint outline of his argument, and ho pre¬ 
sented it with a calm and heartfelt earnestness which 
won the sympathy and respect of those even whom he 
failed to convince. After this he proceeded to speak of 
the fallibility of such evidence as was relied on fur con¬ 
viction in this case, and the awful respl{%sibility of de¬ 
ciding that the prisoner was guilty. 

Had he lieen opposed to capita) punishment, he said, 
he would have made no appeal to the jury on that ques¬ 
tion. They were to decide on his guilt, aiid ^t his pun¬ 
ishment. He had always been averse to addresaing tlie 
sympathies of a jury when their judgment alone was to 
decide. But he could not ibrhear to set before them the 
youth and orphanage of tlie tender hoy whose life was in 
their hands, that their verdict might be more deliberate. 
And he would also have them inqiare who was to suflei 

most in the case. It was unfortunate 

/ 

Winthrop, though his punishment Would he great. 
an innocent conscience, to sustain him, even his dread of 
the gallows must grow less and less, and when the fatal 

I 

hour arrived, his pains would last but a moment. The 

I , 

punishment woul4 not aU fall on the prisoner. was 

an innocent sister whom they would punish more than by 
a hundred deaths on the soaifidd. 
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“ You .will erect the gallows over the family altar,” 
said he, “ and the scene of his execution W’ill be rc-cnactcd 
there day after day, and^ar alter year, while his kindred 
live on earth. Every morning will awaken them to the 
memory of his terrible death'; every night they will wit¬ 
ness it again and again in their dreams. His image will 
pass before them w'iili hands clasjsed in prayer, and those 
innocent eyes blinded by the horrid death-cap ; and their 
hearts will shudder and bleed wdth unimaginable woe ! 
0, who would not rather BuUer any other aiHictioii on 
earth—:pxcept the horror of a guilty conscience—^than 
have a brotl|^ .or friend perish on the gallows ? Who 
would not almost feel relief to suder in his stead ? If 
this boy is innocent,^and you shed- hiS blood, that blood 
wdll bo upon you and your city and state, and God w ill 
require it ol^^rou. If he is guilty, and you in your serious 
doubts d^ide that it is better to let him live, than run the 
risk of slaying the innocent, he will not go unpunished. 
The Avenger of crime sees him and marks him; and, 
though ho may wander free as air, the chastening lash 
will scourge him—the qhastening fire will bum in his 
heart, and give him m^ry and w'oe till he confesses, 
r|jientB. and rises a height of goodness that the 

ofi^'.iQf sorrow may sHribk to a point and vanish away.” 

He made other arguments and appeals that 1 cannot 
remember, and some far,jn 9 re powerful than these. His 
* form had grown more manly and engaging for the last 
year, and now his eyes and face wc^o kindled with a 
majestic, (yes, Ibis is the true word,) moral beauty, which 
1 never saw before. 1 suppose my feelings colored my 
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object with Bomc exaggerated lights, but I am |)CTBuaded 
that most of that beauty beamed from his stately f()rm 
and the majestic moral inauh^ winch now inspired his 
soul. He softened the harsh features of the spectators—he 
melted even the judge to tears, gnd, as I fancied, touched 
the jury. 

My brother Walter boro the trial with astonishing com- 

• 

poBure, until Milbank came to speak of the suiTerings of 
his brother and sister, and then he wept as if his heart 
had been full of tears. He recovered his serenity, however, 
and heard the judge’s charge. It was kind tender 
even toward Walter at times, and we we^ persuaded it 
was honest and unprejudiced, but it was hot long-before 
w'e discovered thaft the judge believed him guilty, and our 
hope passed from him and fell before the jury, and clung 
to their feet, as it were, and sobbed, and for mercy. 
The jury retired, and Walter was rehianaed <|%prison, 
where two of us remained with him mitil nine o’clock 
the following tnorning. Then it was announced that the 
verdict had been rendered, and with bounding hearts we 
returned to hear it. 

In the meantime, George Milbanjt^ prepared us to ex¬ 
pect a conviction, but gave us courage to hopi^W 

a commutation by Uie governor. 1 noed not descM ^S ae 
scene that ibllowed, but hasten to the close of this 
naiTative. .The juryfound .it difficult to agree, but at 
last they agreed to bring in a verdict of guilty, with the 
recommendation mercy to the governor, in cemsidera- 
tion of Walter’s youth and orphanage. 

The reader may imagine my feelings as the word 
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Guilty *’ fell upon my ears, whilst 1 must say that Wal¬ 
ter became our comforter, ami assured ns he was ready 
to die, and the most he ^|uld suller now w'as for liis bro¬ 
ther and sister. Wo eniwaced him long and fondly, and 
declared that wo would Jbe the w'orld to him until deatli 
should part us, and meet him in heaven, and love him 
forever. This last scene was too much for Jesse, aiid he 
left the court-house in a passion of tears. But not being 
able to quit my dear Walter in this hour, I sat by his 
side, and held his head on my bosom while he heard the 
judge’o^^sentence. I could not but respect that ven- 
era]de man, ^ud Walter remarked the same, although 
he 4idd{;essed ns words of death. The sentence was very 
biief and decided, on the justice of the verdict, and 
against the least hope of pardon or commutation. The 
judge bade w brother dismiss every hope of life, beyond 
the fe\^|tjjj^ay^bvt^|fFanted as a preparation fur death, and 
look to God for that mercy which he had no right to ex¬ 
pect on earth. Yet he was so tender in his manner,- and 
fatherly in his words, and wept so freely himself while 
speaking, he touched us far more than the verdict of the 
jury did, and drew^ a Renter i)rofusion of tears. The 
jjy^and the lawyel^^WWft. The spectators wept—even 
S^mVeezle relaxed his hard features for a moment, 
and T^^helieve if a petition had been immediately circu¬ 
lated we should have had nearly all to plead fbr W^al- 
'ler’s life. 

We returned to the prison, where Sheriff Keczle set a 
stricter watch over Walter, but w'hcre we were permitted 
to remain sometime. Mr. Snowden went with us, and 
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he spake “ g;ood words and comforting words,” and after 
another consultation w^iih Milbank, I think we felt almost 
as cheerful as before the trial. *Truc it was, that "Walter 
gained strength in proportioiv to his peril, and from that 
hour he comforted us and made 4he greatest efibrt to have 
us resign ourselves to his death. 

We returned to Hannah Parvin’s, where every provi¬ 
sion was made to mitigate our anguish and rally our 
wearied hopes. A petition to the governor was drawn 
up, and arrangements were made to circulate it. It w^as 
suggested that 1 should take it to a few prominent citi¬ 
zens of Dexter, Salem and Merrimack, that Mr. 
Snowden should attend me on my errand. ^ 

We made our first call upon Abel Dalton, wh||^" house 
had been burned. He professed great pity ^e boy, 
had promised to sign a petition on his .j?ehji | f, a&d it 'was 
judged that his signature would have ^UfaPw^ht with 
the governor. He was not in town, so we followed 
him out to his farm, and found him in the field 
husking com. Mr. Snowden opened a conversation, and 
inquired how much h<i lost by the fire. He answeredthat 
there was no insurance, and his lo^ was great. 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Snowdeli',^’^^' your loss ha^Ajpgi 
great, but your suflerings are nearly over, tnp^piss 
Wiuthrop’s are just b%un.” ^ 

. “ Ay, ay, I know ail that,” answered Mr. Dalton, 
“ ar:d (rod knows I would do anything in my power to 
ease her of her troubles.” 

“We have come to sec what ym can said Mr. 
Snowden. 
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“ 0, that would be little, I’m afraid, but God knows I 
pity her, and her brolher too, if he ha a done evil." 

“ And have you not said you would sign a petition to 
have his sentciiee commuted to imprisonment for life V’ 

“ Well—ah—yes, yes, I believe I did say so once when 
I felt pretty bad for the boy.*’ 

“ And will you not sign a petition now, sir?" 

T—I should like to do it, but,—I’m afiraid the people 
would be mad at me if I did,—I don’t know, but I think 
I’d better not sign any such thing to*day.’’ 

“ Bnt.lkiake it your own case, Mr. Dalton. Suppose 
he wj,s ^othrtwn boy, and an brphan, and you could look 
do^n iloih heaven and see men signing petitions to save 
and refg^ him, would you not bless them ? Would you 
not rejoicl^ ? Suppose you were in this poor girl’s place, 
would you ni^^^ii^k every body ought to sign it, and save 
your orphaAmotfeer ?’’ 


Mr. Dalton w'as touched by this appeal. His eyes 
filled with tears, and with Stifled words hOsaid—“ I should, 
and 1 would sign it now, if I had pen, ink, and paper." 

'♦'Here are pen, ink aifd paper," said Mr. Snowden, 
' takii^ those articlesj|rom his hat, and handing them to 





iere is no table to write on," said he. 

“ ril niake a table in a hurry,’’ replied Mr. Snowden, 
and set his hat on the ground, laid out the paper, filled 
the pen, and handed it to Dalton to write. 

" But my hand trembles so I cannot write now," said 
he, seeming more undecided than ever. 

“ I will steady your band," rejoined Mr. Snowden, 
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and Abel Dalton submitted, knelt, and without any aid 
wrote bis name under the petition, in a strong and legi¬ 
ble hand, cut a fine llourish under it, rose and said, ** there, 
make tlie most you can of that! 1 hope it may do 

something to save the boy.** 

We thanked him heartily for this great kindness, and 
proceeded next to w'ait on the clergy of Dexter. But 
here, at first, ^scouragemerits met us which almost froze 
my heart, and quenched, my brightest hopes. Many of 
the clergy had evidently t^en the alarm which all other 
citizens felt, and respectfully as they treated me, 
they were disposed to est^ss little mercy for my brot^ier. 
One blamed the jury for recommending The 

Rev. Mr. Hare was afraid we were fast approaching a 
time when the gallows would be abolished. 

“ And is it not time it was abolished^ a^i^jj^ii&pnsomncnt 
for life substituted for capital punishment Tflpquired Mr. 
Snowden. 

“ Are you indeed serious with your question ?” asked 
Mr. Hare, starting back and blushing with marked sur¬ 
prise. 

1 am in serious earnest,'* replied Mr. Subwdeiii. 

But, sir, 1 judged by your air, a moment ago, *911^11 
«s by your apparel, that you were a clergymailu?*^’^?^'^ 

“ So indeed I am.” , * 

A clergyman, and speak against that law of Clod 

I 

which says, ‘ 'Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed V ” 

“ 1 perceive, sir, that you and I differ very widely, and 
I trust, sinceredy, in our understanding of the divine 
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word. I revere it as much as you do. I would see it 
fuKillcd. But I lake that to be simply a warning or pre¬ 
diction, whicl^ you lake for a command.” 

Here they went into an argument for nearly an hour. 
They both understood the subject, and made good 
defences of their views. Mr. Bnowden concluded his last 
argument with several striking facts of history. 

“ And what does all that prove again^lhe gallows ?” 
asked Mr. Hare, with a face flushed witl^motiou. 


“ Prove ? what does it proy^ ?” replied Mr. Snowden. 
“ It proVba that God alone has rightful power to take the 
lile of his creatures; it is #hat God has told us— 
* Deaipy beloved, avenge not yourselves; but rather give 
place uij|^ wrath : for it is written. Vengeance is mine ; 
I will r ^ y. saitb. tfle Lord. Therefore, if thine enemy 
hunger, ; if he thirst, give him drink : for in so 

doing, th ^' j ^klt heap coals of Are ou his head. Be not 
overcome of^evil, hut overcome evil with good.’ It proves 
that your text is a divine warning, which teaches the 
sanctity of human,life, and it is true to-day as anciently, 
and will be morally or literally fulfilled, in the fate of 
blc^ll-shedders, whether thfy be governments, societies, or 
u^i^^uals. 1 will submit to our present laws, and insist 
on'their .^execution, where the guilty incur their penaltji, 
.until thny are repealed. But my heart and. conscience 
are against the shedding of human blood.” 

“ I must confess, sir, that I am touched by your man¬ 
ner and facts, hut still I must believe the text is 


a command to society to execute capital puuislimeut on 
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murderers, and 1 must stand up for that wholesome insti¬ 
tution.” 

“ Then I suppose,” said Mr. lSnowdeii,«“ Ave have no 
hope of getting your name on this petition, which prays 
for an erring orphan’s life - 

“ You mistake me, sir,—I will sign the petition with all 
my heart. Much as I fear the tendency of the times, I 
beg you to u|||erstand that I love mercy, and will pray 
for it when I can. I carmot believe this boy guilty of 
arson. There is something mysterious in this adair which 
has troubled me much. .NBut if 1 believed him guikyi 1 
Avould pray for mercy iir‘'hia case, for I cannot bc^. r^pon- 
sible, as a member of this commonwealth, for th» death 
of such an orphan boy-.” ^ ^ 

The tears rolled over Mr. signed 

the petition, and as he shook hands door, 

he left a gold eagle in my hand, and said, you 

success, my faithful girl.” 

We passed around Dexter. Three or four selectmen 
signed the petition, and others refused. One who was 
a professed enemy of the gallows dared not sign it, the 
community were so much exeiM ng^nst the odei^^r. 

m 

A Congrcgationalist, Methodist, Baptist, and XJni^e^gaj^t 
minister gave us their names, while a larger number of 
clergymen refused. The principal members of the Friends’ 
Society signed it, and we left Dexter with more hope than 
fear. 
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XL. 

I KNOW it was not superstition which assured me that 

« 

the hand of Providence strengthened me, and its voice 
cheersfd my soul as 1 took leave ^€c more of my doomed 
brothsf; fCnd started for other l^i^/with my petition. I 
retnembered, ibr the hundredth time, Bessie Flympton’s 
prayer. My heart oij;erflowed with thanks that this 
prayer ha4^l|tS^^|^lled, and as we were passing out 
of to Salem, we met faithful Bessie 

in the :||^^Si4^.each, and found that she had sent a 
secret aiipic3tion*hy Milbank for a situation at service 
in Dexter, in order that ^e might see Walter in his 
captivity, show him her sympathy, plant a sunflower 
under his prison window, if she could, and minister to 
his needs. MilbaAk hstd ^|>pplied to Hannah Parvin ibr 
a ptac6, and she sent fer !]|eSBie to ent^ her family and 
" help her aflairs along.” We had time only for a few 
Vords. But this last instance of devotion touched rno 
ipore than anything else for days, and my eyes were once 
more raining tears. Bessie^ too, appeared to be something 
more than human now, and the radiance of her warm 
and holy spirit hid from my eyes the sable shadows of 
her face. 
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I urged ray dear old liieud to ageept of the eagle wliich 
Mr. Hare gave me, but she refused it, rebuking the offer, 
and asking what I supposed she needed even her^ own 
money for, if not to help God’s crying children. 

I arrived iii Salem that afternoon. The lime drew 
near the day of execution, and I found I should have to 
bo very busy, if I accomplished my designs. 

I passed around with my petition. .1 met with a few 
refusals, and heard similar expressions for and against my 
brother, which had been made in Dexter. But as a gen¬ 
eral thing, 1 was received and answered with a kindness 
whicii kindles my heaxt with sweet rapture at this hour. 
The spirit of the town, I may say, clasped :iRe to its 
bosom and blessed me, and wiped ^way my flowing tears. 
1 obtained a hundred of her noblest iiali0m^4i^d was sure 
that in every name a warm heart Besides, 

A X 

scarcely one who favored me, permitted . Mer tp depart 
without leaving a generous present in ray h'&nd. 

I will here detain the reader a moment to mention a 
single name which 1 received on my petition in Saienis 
and to render my last account of the person who gave it. 
It was William Knowlton, the Crazy-Juror. After years 
of sad insanity, he had been bleijM with a restoration of 
his reason and peace; and he acquired time and 
means to devote to the relief and comfort of orphan chil-^ 
dren, whose cries 'he thought were the most piteous, and 
whose trials, buflerings and temptations, the most myste¬ 
rious and heart-rending of any on this earth. Jf a ves- 

I 

tige of his old mania survived, itiwas absorbed in this 
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one passionate devotion, which enkindled and engrossed 
all the ardors of his life. 

His conscience had ceased to accuse him, but still it 
lived a new and nobler life. He kept calling my brother ^ 
“ Poor Merrill,” and when I corrected him, he answered, 
that ho saw Merrill Clark in every child of misfortune to 
whom he gave assistance or relief. He gave mo a quarter 
eagle with his name, and sprinkled iny petition with his 
tears. 

From Salem 1 went to Merrimack, and there, too, 1 
received the kindest sympathy and help. The factory 
girls flocked around me, and showered me with blessings. 
The - propdetors and managers of the mills assisted me 
unasked. Most of the ipinisters helped me,—in short, my 
friends burdened me with kindnesses, whilst a few persons 
whoso names have appeared in my history, w'ere protest¬ 
ing that my .brother deserved death, and it would be rob¬ 
bing justice of her rightful sacrifice to snatch him from 
the gallows. 

The day set for visiting 4ho governor arrived, and I 
was led before him by Friend Buxton and George Mil- 
bank, attended by Mrs. Biixton, who insisted on going 
with me. We found thtl^^vemor in session with his 
council, and ready to receive our petition and hear our 
pka. As nearly as 1 can remember his excellency, he 
was a person of ordinary appearance, but there t^^as some¬ 
thing in his countenanoe Hi at encouraged me, and he 
read the petition with evident feeling, commended my 
devotion, and assured me that he would rejoice to favor 
my prayer, and he wwld do so, if he could find any thing 
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to justify the act. Bui he would give me no false en¬ 
couragement. Many flagrant crimes had been coininitted 
of late ; the people were clamoring for vengeance ; lie 
had been censured for granting pardons and commutations 
which seemed to be justified ; and whilst I must remem¬ 
ber, that he could not reverse the sentence without clear 
and weighty reasons, with consent of his council, he 
would give as favorable an answer as he could. 

The next morning was set for the answer, and wc 
retired to the house of a friend. They exerted themselves 
to the utmost to comfort and encourage me, but I now 
felt a terrible anxiety W'hich had not troubled me since 
the day of Walter’s trial, and by wKat I read in their 
sad faces that anxiety was increased. Still, I trusted that 
the orphan’s Father and prisoner’s i:'’hend lived in heaven, 
regarded us in love, and would answer our prayer. 

I sat down to dinner with the rest, biit I was too sad 
to eat. After dinner, they took me out on a pleasant 
drive to pass away the time. But the light and beauty 
of the day were as darkness and gloom to me, and my 
lieart was trembling before the governor, or weeping 
with my brother in his prison. I returned to a pillow on 
which I found nothing hut gloomy hours and ghastly dreams. 

The hour arrived, and we waited on the governor 
again, and 1 discovered by a glance that we should either 
get no answ'er that day, or one that would crush crtir 
hopes. The governor appeared sad and care-worn, and 
1 regarded hie council with increased aversion and dis¬ 
trust. I also feared. that his excellency had more kind¬ 
ness than decision, and the first word he uttered confirmed 
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my fears. At first, he assured me, he had desired lo 
grant a commutation, hut his council ^opposed him, and 
insisted that in this case an exanijde was required. 1 
renewed my plea with all the eloquence of an agonized 
sister’s love. Geprge Milbank pleaded for a respite, at 
least until the case might be review'ed. Friend Buxton 
added his plea. 

“ Thee knows, Robert, what a resjiousibility is resting 
on thee now, and the consequences that must follow thy 
decision. . I entreat thee to use prayerful consideration. 
There arc reasonable doubts of this boy’s guilt. If he is 
not guilty, (as I verily believe he is not,) and his life is 
required, another innocent will be sent before God, laying 
his death to our charge, and the hearts of many wdll be 
pierced with anguish as with a sword. Thee w'ill remem¬ 
ber all this, Robert, and give it due concern, and know 
that if his life is spared, his friends will b^ saved horn a 
more dreadful agony than he could sufler on the scaffold, 
wdiile God w'ill surely take care that he is punished for 
every sin. Follow the Lord’s example, and not destroy 

I* • 

life, but save it. When he raised Lazarus, he delivered 
him to his sisters, whose hearts ivere breaking with the 
sorrow laid upon them by ^eir brother’s death. Suppose 
this boy is guilty, society has in a measure made him what 
Se is, and he has been torn from his friends and buried m 
the grave of moral death.. Let society, through thy hand, 

A 

raise him from the dead by kind and salutary treatment, 
ind deliver him to his sister with a free and comely moral 
dfo.” 

The governor replied, that ho w'ould not decide against 
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us then, but appoint another meeting, and in the mean¬ 
time go over to Dexler and review the circumstances of 
the case. He W'ent to Dexter and returned to tell us he 
could discover nothing that would justify him in reversing 
the sentence of tlie court. My poor innocent brother (as I 
regarded him) was after all to die a felon’s death, and 
Sheri/T Keezle was to shed his blood ! Then it appeared 
that the scene of his execufion, in all its horrible reality, 
passed before mo, and I heard the death-march and saw 
the coffin, shroud and cap,—I gazed on his ghgstly face 
and quivering form, and witnessed his last struggles. Then 
it seemed that the a.ms of my uod had forsaken me, and 
my head whii^ed, my heart bounu-.! as if breaking out of 
my bosom, and sank down exhausb'.d ; iny breath stopped, 
my strength failed, and I reeled and fell upon the floor. 

Eeason returned, and I felt once more the help of 
Heaven. If my brother was to die thus, 1 would hasten 
to his cell and attend him while he lived. This required 
courage and resolution, and 1 received it. 1 hurried back 
to Dexter, to bear the fatal tidings. 

But I found that in my absence my brother had 
fallen ill, and he was not able for several days to re¬ 
ceive my message. He had only a fortnight to live, and 
a whole week elapsed before he knew the governor’s 
anBw*er. He received it with a composure which reafi^‘' 
sured me of his innocence. He declared his perfect 
submissions^and gave me words of comfort which I was 
almost astonished to hear. His only trouble now w^as 
for Jesse and me, and the other good friends who had 
done so much ft)r him. He was anxious, he assured me, 
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to join our parents in a sinless world, and to commit 
himself to the arms of that God who knew his imiocenco 
oi’ this crime, and had forgiven all his sins. 

Jesse came to Dexter, and ho and Mr. Snowden and 
1 were constant in our attentions at the prison. Time 
flitted like a dream. Sheriff Keczle seemed impatient 
for the slaughter. The scaSbld .ras erected. Two days 
Avould accomplish the cruel vengeance of the law. My 
brother’s illness returned. The last noon appeared, and 
he was faint and prostrate on his bed. The last night 
arrived, and he was a little better. We remained until 
morning in his cell. After midnight he revhed still 
more, and with our dearest Walter clasped between J<esse 
and myself, we sat and conversed with a calmness which 
the Lord must have^ nt. 

Wc took from him a few simple keepsakes, and received 
the messages he desired us to bear to his friends. He took 
from us a sentence or two, unconsciously uttered, and said 
he would remember them in heaven. I saw the power 
which faith has to abolish time and space, and dissolve 
every veil and w’all of this dark and .hard materiality, 
and open the heaven of heavens around a believing soul. 
Death, in my brother’s viaw, was now no more than a 
turn oil the way of life, and to leave this world was but 
step from one apartment of God’s house to another 
more peaceful and glorious. 

The morning advanced,—^the clock struck eight, and 
after having religious exercise^ we took our last farewell 
—and such a farewell ! 0, the Lord preseiwe me from 

even a recollection of its anguish! We again com- 

15 
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rncuded "Walter to the God of the innocent, hastened to 
tlie house of our friends, and reeled upon our beds in a 
transport of woe. 

But at nine o’clock we were informed that a messen¬ 
ger had gone to the governor the morning before, with 
a certiRcatc from physicians, stating that Walter would 
be too ill to meet his execution as appointed, and a respite 
of two weeks had been granted. That, even, was a 
blessing to us, for which we thanked the Lord with sobs 
and tears of gratitude, and we hastened to our brother 
and embraced him in our joy. But he received the news 
with sorrow, and declared that it was a cruel mercy. 
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XLI. 

Walter recovered. Time fled. The scaflbld was 
again adjusted, and my brother gave his thoughts to God 
and immortality. His calmness (which forsook him for 
a single moment on the morning we lefl: him to die) re¬ 
turned, and he conversed with us like one inspired. He 
prayed for us as often as we prayed for him ; general 
astonishment was (u^cited by his behavior, and the im¬ 
pression that he was innocent seized upon another and 
another mind. Another petition was suggested, was cir¬ 
culated in Dexter, and received five hundred names. 

* 

^ Twtf days before the time set for the execution, I 
waited again on the goirernor. He received me with 
kindness, as before, and appointed the day fi)llowing, 
at nine in the morning, for a final answer. 1 prayed 
that the appointment m%:ht be earlier by a day, or 1 
might only have time to i^tum and embrace my brother’s 
lifeless form. The governor assured me, that in case of 
a favorable answer he would despatch a special messen- 
«ger before me, and order a stay of execution. I submitted. 
The final hour came, and as the governor discharged his 
apologies, and was proceeding to deny my last sad prayer, 
a messenger entered, and asked him to reverse his an- 
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ewer. An amazing disclosure had just been made in 
Dexter. 

Walter’s innocence was vindicated. The guilty one, 
who had attempted to conceal the crime, could not con¬ 
ceal it longer, and had gone before the magistrate with 
a eonfession of his guilt. An order was sent to arrest the 
execution. But there was not a moment to lose. The 
messenger must Ifhsten with all speed to be iu time to 
snatch my brother from the gallow's. I insisted on going 
with him. AVe had short relays of horses, and urged 
them to their utmost speed, and yet it seemed, at times, 
as though our carriage-wheels were rolling backwards. 

As we were entering Dexter, it for the first time occur¬ 
red to me, that the citizens would not permit the execution, 
even though the governor’s orders were a week behind, 
and 1 dismissed my long and sad anxiety. But I did 
not dismiss my haste. We flew through the town. I 
passed familiar friends withput seeing them, and was 
greeted with congratulations that I could nut heai^ I 
was set down at the door of the prison, and rushed to rny 
brother’s cell. We embraced and exchanged our joy in 
silence, with throbbing hearts and streaming tears. The 
only Avoids he could utter as they knocked off his chains 
and led him forth from his prison were these—“ Thank 
God, my dear sister!—my life now is yours ! and I 
bo a man 1” 

But I have been too long reciting this sa^ sttwy, and 
the' sequel shall be short. Against the desires of my 
friends, arrangements had been made -in my absence to 
form a procession to welcome ray brother back to society, 
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and express to him the joy which the people felt that 
they had not shed his innocent blood. A carriage was in 
readiness to convey him from the prison to Mr. Parvin’s, 
and it was decorated with flowers and banners, and drawn 
by four M'hite horses. 

Soon after wo met, the selectmen entered in procession, 
led Walter to the carnage, handed him, Jesse, myself, and 
two or three friends in, and against our earnest entreaties, 
drove through the principal streets, and were nearly an 
hour before they set us down at our good friend’s door. 

And such a scene of joy as met us along our way f Such 
shouts and congratulations ! Such waving of handker¬ 
chiefs, aud tossing of hats ! The demonstration touched 
my heart, and more than atoned for the expressions of 
vengeance which hundreds had given a few days before. 
Jesse and Walter leaned on each other, locked arm in 
arm, and weeping and sobbing like children. We all 
wept, and we saw tears on the faces of those who saluted 
us ^ith joy. 

The afternoon had been one of those seasons you some¬ 
times experience when the air seems to smother and sting 
you, and there is no life stirring in the world. As we 
entered the prison, I perceived a hank of dark clouds in 
the west, and the sun half hidden above it by a dense 
Utid lurid Iraze. As we entered our carriage and moved 
jn the procession, a refreshing breeze came and lifted 
the manes^of our horses, fanned our hot foreheads, and 
seemed to pass through our hearts. I looked again, and 
saw the dark cloud-bank change to a bright pirple, and 
the great glowing sun dip behind it wnth a smiling 
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face. Then the purple dissolved to a splendid orange, 
and the sun flung back a thousand beams, darting north 
and south, touching the eastern horizon, and changing 
every cloud and vapor into silver and gold, and some took 
vi'ings of doves and some of angels, and all seemed to 
greet us with the prophet’s words,—“ Ye shall go out 
with joy and be led forth with peace : the mountains and 
the hills shall break forth before you into singing, and all 
the trees of the field shall clap their hands.” 
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1 ROSE the ne^t moniing, hnding for the first time in 
days, how completely my sufieiniigs and exertions had 
exhausted my strength. I was faint and weary as from 
illness, or a long and perilous race for life. And yet, 1 
suppose, 1 had as great occasion to rejoice as any being 
in the world. My yery troubles had given me moral 
energy as they exhausted my physical, powers. I had 
seen many good things brought out of evil. And my 
darling brother—^had not the Lord delivered him? was 
he not now my own? and was he not henceforth conse¬ 
crated to a life of manly virtue ? Could I have poured 
out my soul in thanks like a river,. I could not have ex¬ 
pressed all my gratitude.. 

But still I had one sorrow. And sure I am that my 
readers will not censure me when I tell what it w'as. I 
shared it with Walter and many other friends, I sor- 
• rowed for the poor trembling culprit who had incurred 
, the indignation of the people, and was so soon to feel the 
terrible vfogeance of the law. It seemed to me then no 
more than just that he should suffer death, and 1 revered 
the law whose majesty had been insulted. But still I 
grieved for the criminal and his afflicted family, and 
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hoped that his punishment might be commuted to im¬ 
prisonment. He expressed great relief, and even satis¬ 
faction, when he had made confession; but what a dif¬ 
ferent death must his be from that for which Walter had 
prepared ! To his dungeon, and to sit by his side on the 
scaiibld and cheer and soothe him, and give him triumph, 
that great Comforter, an innocent Conscience, could not 
come. And he lacked faith and hope. He lacked moral 
courage. He was faint and ghastly from what he had 
suffered. From the very hour that he committed the 
crime and fled, he had been terribly punished, and after 
my brother’s arrest, his pains wejre augmented an hun¬ 
dred fold. Every thought and reflection had punished 
him. In every dream at night he,had been arraigned, 
condemned, and punished. Every object in nature, every 
face of man, whether frowning or smiling, had seemed to 
accuse him and demand a confession, that the innocent 
mig^t live. 

> But he had an innocent wufc and children to share his 
anguish and sufler his disgrace: he had everything to 
lose, and for a long time he had neither heart nor courage 
to confess his crime. He was brought into the hall of the 
prison as Walter was led out. He rushed upon my bro¬ 
ther and sobbed his confession in a cry of agony, which 
makes me shudder as I write. He threw himself down ^ 
on "Walter’s feet, clasped them, kissed them, and pleaded , 
for forgiveness. I couldrnot witness the scene ; and wbilo 
I moved away, my brother lifted him to his feet, relumed 
his kiss, repeated his hearty forgiveness, and prayed God 
to forgive and bless him as they led him to his cell. 
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I returned to Merrimack, taking Walter along with me. 
A situation at a trade was oflercd him in {Salem, hut I 
could scarce endure to have him out of my sight. 1 had 
not known that my love lor him could rise to such a 
height. I could fancy the mother’s love and joy who 
clorab the flinty mountain clifl’ and snatched her babe 
from the eagle’s grasp. With a sad heart, now beginning 
more than ever to sufler for the vices of his youth, Walter 
went to a trade in Merrimack, and boarded at Mrs. 
Dorlon’s, w'hero I .saw him every day. * 

1 returned to my looms once more, and their cheerful 
clack was music to my ears. I observed a few changes 
in my company, but there were Agnes and Anna yet at 
iny side, and Mr. Olney was still our superintendent. I 
worked a number dt weeks and foi^nd my^^inoral strength 
and serenity more than I anticipated^ %rt my physical 
energy remained quite exhausted, and I needed relaxation 
and repose. 1 was .advised to retire to the country for a' 

‘jT 

month at least and refresh my wasted powers. My de^r 
Agnes Newman w'as about to return to duinnebaug and 
prepare lor her bridal; she had often desired mo to go 
with her ; she repeated her invitation, and I accepted. 

But 1 could not get away from Merrimack again until 
1 had paid “ an old-fasluoned visit’' to IXr. Downs’ family ; 

^ so I went home with Celia and spent a week—a short 
week, in one sense, our occupation was so great; and 
long in another sense, zo many bright satisfactions were 
crowded into it;—a dear, social, happy week, during 
which was revived in my miiid the lull idea of a real 
New England home ; a home blessed with moral joys 
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and intellectual lights ; a home where love, thought, and 
principle sit supreme, and the passions attend as menials. 
\Yc had conversation and communion; we had reading 
and story-telling; we had charades and proverbs; we 
made snow-images and Christmas-trees for the young, 
and wrought New-Year’s gifts for the old. Selwyn was 
home a few hours every day, and he entered warmly into 
our enjoyments, and increased them many fold. {Several 
of our young i'riends visited us, and I felt, as 1 left, that 1 
had added many treasures to my mind, while issues of 
love, thought, beauty, and power, w'ere opened all around 
my heart. That “bright, particular” week was another 
of the things 1 expect to remember in heaven. Still my 
physical strength was not restored, and I went with 
Agnes to her home. 
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XLIII. 

In Cluiiincbaug we enjoyed the pleasures of what, if I 
were a poet, I would call a “ Summer Home in Winter 
Timefor, although w^e had winter around us, it was 
all summer and sunshine in the home of my sweet 
friend. 

Mr. and Mrs. Newman were still living in the 
bloom and cheerfulness of life, and they^ad a son and 
daughter beside Agnes to render'^^l^s homc happy. 
They possessed an ample farm on ' the sunny-side 
of the river. They had a large and pleasant old 
house, and everything about them for comfort and true 
life. They were an intelligent couple, blessing God 
for the little New England school-house, and for a 
library of fine books which they' had upon their shelves. 

Their cliildreii were well educated. Their farm was 
picturesque. The first hemlock-forest I ever saw was 
there; and there w^ere pine woods covering hundreds 
of acres, beside large forests of oaks and chestnuts. In 
front of their house the Q,uinnebaug was as beautiful 
as the Merrimack, and half a milo away there was a i'ali, 
which appeared in the distance like a miniature Niagara. 

We had all varieties of weather. The day after we 
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arrived, wc had a snow-storm. It was mild and still as 
a mid-summer eve, 'when it gradually cooled, retaining 
its stillness, and enclosing us in an atmosphere of clearest 
blue, and the soft white snow sifted, a day and a night 
from the clouds. The fences were burdened, the stumps 
■w'cre cro’wmed as with marble capitals; the trees were 
sheeted as ■wdth dimity, and quilted as with wool. 
Flocks of white snow-birds chirped about the house; 
broods of timid quails came hovering around the barn, 
and the crows were in confusion, lighting on the top¬ 
most branches of the trees, or soaring high into the 
heavens to get above the storm. 

The w'eather changed, and a roaring wind piled the 
snow into drii\s, and wrought it into pillars, scrolls, and 
domes of e'verj style and form of architecture. The 
weather chah|^ again; the atmosphere soflened, a 
black mist came over, and wc had a few hours’ rain. 
The wind then blew from the north, and a cold frost suc¬ 
ceeded, and transmuted the world to crystal. It remained 
very cold for a week, and, though the sky was clear all 
that while, the crystals were not dissolved. 

And what a scene ensued ! The keen air inspired us 
with unwonted vivacity; and during that .week we 
seemed to walk in fairy-land. . We ran on the glittering 
snow as on marble. We glided through the woods, and 
gazed at the dark evergreens and yellow maples as they 
waved their flaming jewels. We traversed the river for 
miles, odmirii^ each picturesque curve and cascade. We 
gazed on the fields and forests, as they shone in the sun- 
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light and moonlight, and answered the cold, bright glances 
of the stars. 

But our happiest hours W'erc in the warm, bright par¬ 
lor at night, as we read or conversed, or compared our 
impressions of the world. Before I returned to Merri¬ 
mack, Agnes was married to a farmer’s son, and we had 
a country wedding worth describing in a book. The 
month seemed to pass in a w'cek, I was so happy. My 
strength was restored, and, with a cheerful heart, I 
returned to my looms. 

On the evening of my return, I looked over my ac¬ 
counts, and Ibund I had nearly two hundred dollars, in 
money received as donations, more than 1 had expended 
on all my efibrts to save my brother’s life. I asked 
Walter and MilbanV! to mark with me, and what dis¬ 
position 1 should make of it. We all marked “ Charity.” 
So, after giving a portion to the felon’s widow and orphans 
at Dexter, I divided the rest between the “ Children’s 
Friend Society of Men’imack,” the ” Prison Reform Asso¬ 
ciation of Boston,” and Fnend Buxton’s mission in Salem. 
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XLIV. 

Ft is still the fashion to wind up a story, as the enrap¬ 
tured hero of Sleepy Hollow would ha\e wound up aflairs 
at the Van Tassel House ; with‘the pigeons snugly put to 
bed in a comfortable pie, the ducks pairing cosily in 
dishes, tlie^ geese swimming in thci^* own gravy, every 
turkey daintily trussed up with his gizzard under his 
wing and a necklace of savory sausagesand himself 
married to the blooming Katrina, and away, at last, ‘to 
Kentucky, Tennessee, or the Lord knows where.* Even 
history and biography seem often to slide into this old 
fashion, and the turn of events compels me to follow it fur¬ 
ther than I like, in conclusion of my narrative. 

The reader of course anticipates the end of several 
characters who have figured in these pages, and of others 
I need render but a brief account. It was to be expected 
that Newton Puffit and the Keezles could never extract 
the real wealth of their great fortunes, without finer ' 
minds, better tastes and nobler hearts than they pos¬ 
sessed.; and that the very riches they obtained might be¬ 
come the agent of their wretchedness and fall. The 
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reader will uot be surprised to hear that Amelia 
Dorlon reformed, and now lives respected ; whilst one of 
lier mill-companions has laid oil' her vanities at last, be¬ 
come intelligent, and retired to a happy, though unpre¬ 
tending home. And what could any one exppet of Anna 
Logan, but that she would be well Tuarried, have means 
to relieve her mother, and enjoy the finest life ? 

Mrs. Dorlon united her means with those of Amelia’s 
husband, and they built a pleasant home near her old 
residence, and more than ever, at this age, she resembles 
the last picture of Martha Washington. 

The Buxtons, with their noble hearts and wealthy 
memories, would have been honored and blessed, though 
begging their bread from door to door. 

My brother Jessei* lives in comfort, and possesses a 
manliness which the discipline of sorrow assisted him to 
gain. Walter is more cheerful now than he has been 
since his trial. He is respected, he is master of a trade, 
and pursues a course of self-culture which improves liim 
every day, 

You will say with me, that Julia Warden pairs oflT well 
with Selwyn Downs, and you cannot be surprised at their 
marriage, nor fail to believe that she assists him in the 
city mission, and they live many years in one. 

^ George Milbank has an extensive practice, and most 
of his cases are those of the injured and oppressed. He 
* still possesses the rural seat near the cascade, and has a 
handsome Swiss cottage, where one of the finest land¬ 
scapes in New England may he seen. 1 once disliked 
men of his profession, and was surprised to see the girls 
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BO eager for lawyer-husbands. But my mind is somewhat 
changed, and I now regard a manly lawyer w'ilh respect. 
1 respected George Milbank belbre he came to Merrimack; 
and when he rescued Milly Dorloii from destruction, I 
gave him my admiration. As he next appeared, to de¬ 
fend my brother, that feeling was filled with gratitude, 
and the trial w'as not ended, before it was enhanced an 
hundred ibid. « 

My former serenity returned, and I found every aflec- 
tion for him engrossed in ardent and exalted love, and 
when I asked how I might reward him, and he replied, 
“ Marry me, if you think I can make you happy,” I could 
neither conceal nvj joy, nor disappoint his hopes. 

We have shadows with our sunshine, and troubles with 
our peace ; and yet we are far more happy than I used 
to fancy wedded life would be. Bessie Plympton has a 
chamber in our cottage, and a patch of sunilowcrB in our 
garden, and she sings of “ Heavenly Union,” and dreams 
of the land of rest. 

* 

On last Wednesday afternoon, the present members of 
the Book Society, with three or four of my old mill- 
companions, had a pic-nic in our grove, and came to 
the cottage at night, and read “ Kavanagh,” and tasted 
the first catawbas wo have brought in this season. 

W^e have just had a visit from Mr. and Mrs. Buxton, 
and next week we are going to Salem, and if the weather 
continues mild, have a pic-nic on the Juniper. 

As our chimney glows with the first autumn fire, and 
my mother Milbank plies her needles in the corner, and 
my little rosy Selwyn dreams of his hobby-horse and 
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bugle at my Ibct, new issues of joy spring forth, like jets 
of water from a fountain, and sweetly shower iny heart. 

My husband is out amongst his trees, and when he 
comes in for the evening, we are going to resume a course 
of reading, which includes the memoirs of Lady Colqu- 
houn, Sarah Mayo, and Mary Ware. 




J. s. REDFIELD, 

110 AND 112 NASSAU STIIEET, NEW YORK, 
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%iB own reputation, but a valuable work to our literature.”— Albany Evening T^antaript, 
“ The work shows an acute perception, a genial anprccintion of wit, and great re* 
search. It is a very rare and agreeable production, wliich may be road with profit and 
delight.”—iVins York Evangeliat. 

** iliR stylo of the author is torse and vigorous—almost a model In Its kind.”—Port 
fond Ectectie, 

THE LION SKIN 

And the Lover Hunt; by Charles de BernarDi 12mo, $1.00. 

It is not often the noveLreader can find on his booksnller’s shelfa publication so fun 
of Incidents and good humor, and at the some timo so provocative of honest thought.” 
«'NatUmal /Worcester, Maas ) JEgU. 

" It Is fbli of incidents; and the reader becomes so lotAtgFted In the principal pi ' 
ages in the work, that he Is unwilling to lay the book down until he uaa learned tiicii 
sraolf Mdlory Atsma Olive Branch. 

" It is refi^hihg to meet occasionally with a well-nttbliahed story wl^^ch is written for 
a story, and for nothing else—which is not tippoa with the snapper of a moral, oi 
loadod In tho hondic wini a pound of philanthropy, or an equal quantity of leaden phi 
tesophy.”— Rtjmhlicdin. 




KEDFtELDfl NEW AND POPULAR PDBLICATION8. 


MOORE'8 LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 


Memoirs of the Life of the Rt. Hon. Richard Brinsley ShcridaOt 
by Thomas Moore, with Portrait after Sir Joshua ReynohUt* 
I'wo vols., 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

" One of the moat brilliant biopniphiea In English Iftemture. It fa the life nf « wH 
written by a wit, and few of Tom Moore's most sparkling poems are more brilliant and 
^OS'-inating than this biography."—Itoafon TransKript. 

“ 'J'his is at once a moat valuable biography of the most celebrated wit of the tiioesy 
nd one of the moat entertaining works ot its gifted author."— SprivfrJidd RepubltemH. 

The Life of Sheridan, the wit, contains as much food for serious thought oa the 
best serniMii tliat wna ever penned,"—Arthur’s Heme Qazate. 

" The sketch of such a character and career ns Sheridan's by suo ^and as Moore% 
een never eeaae to he attractive."— H. Y. Ctntrier and Hnqnirer. 

*' Tlio work is Instructive and full of interest,"— Christian IntelUgenctr. 

" it is a gem of biography; full of incident, elegantly written, warmly •ppreciatlve^ 
and on the whole candid and just. Sheridan was a rare and wonderful genius, and has 
in this work justice done to his surpassing merits.”—jV. Y Evangelic. 



BARRINGTONS SKETCHES. 


Personal Sketches of his owrJTime, by Sir Jonah Barrington, 
Judge tf the High CouTt^ Admiralty in Ireland, with Illustra¬ 
tions by Darley. T hird Jl BitiOP, 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

" a more entertaining book than tb^' not often thrown in our way. His sketches 
of character are inimitable s and mei^of bis time are bit off hi 

the most striking and grawul oiit1ine!nUno8n^r^vt, 

" He was u very shrew<yohscrv er aT^y beentric writer, and his narrative, of his own 
life, and sketches of snci^^ipdMrtMG^furlng his times, are exceedingly humorous and 
liitf'resting."—2V, Y. QfS^ircial Advaniser. 

“ It is one of th««e works which are cunceived and written In so hearty a view, and 
brings before the reader so many palpable and amusing characters, that the entertyp 
ment arid iniormation arc equally baianced.”— Boston Transcript. ^g0^^ 

“This is one ni the most entertaining boohs of the season."—N. Y. ReeortfT 
“ It portrays in life.like colors the characters and dally habits of nearly A tho Eng 
liab and Irish celebrities of that period.”—JV. Y. Courier and Enguirer. \ 



JOMINTS CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 


The Political and Military .History of the Campaign of Waterloo 
from the French of Gen. Baron Jomini, by Lieut. S V. 

U. S. Ordnance, with a Map, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. ‘‘i 


“ Of great value, both for its historical merit and its acknowledged imparilaUty.*'— 
OCkristian lYcman, Boston. 

•' It has lung boon regarded in Europe as a work of more than ortitbary mioit, while 
a to military men his review of the t"cticB and manoeuvres of the- French Emperor duiv 
^ ing the few days which preceded bis final and most disastrotis de&at, i$ considered ee 
InstructiTC, as it is iiitereating."—j<r<Aur’s Home OaxettS. 

“ It is a standard authority and iHuatratus a subject'Of jRWpanent interest. Wifc 
military students, and historical Inquirers, it wift to a thvtmte reference, and for fb* 
.gcnfiral reader it pogsessos great value and interest.’'—Eesten TVenscr^ ^ 

" It ttrowB much light on often mooted poiajM rigsjJSctihg'Jiapo%>n's military end 
pciitiefl genius. The translation is one of much Cif^nn^weaUk. 

"It 8upplies.an important chapter In the period of N» 

poleim’s military career.''—S!atmnna& ilni^'|rewii( ' . 

* It Is ably written and skilfolly traaslsM.”—fMihN B&m' ^ 


Re01'I£LD'& AND POPULAil PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MASTER BUILDER- 

Or, Life at a Trade. By Dat Kkllogg Lke, author of “ Sattt 
or Life on the Farm.” One vol., 12mo, price $1.00. 

“ IL* Ib a pow'oifwl and graphic writer, and from what wo liavp cren of the pnirra o, 
'^tbP * Master iiuilder.’ it is a "umanco of excellent aim and au(>ce&B."->-^«tte 

" The * M«iflter Builder' is the master produoMoii. It is ronmnee into which ih instilled 
the reality ot lift;: and inrentivea are put lorth to nohleexertion and virtue. The story 
ta ploasing^^lmoat fasciniiting; tho* rnfnal iB jiurc and iindefilcd ."—Jiaily Timrs. 

“Its descriptiuna an-, many of them, strikingly tieiuitiful; comniinghiig m good pro¬ 
portions, llie witty, the grotesque, tho pathetic, and tliu heroic, it may be read with 
profit as well os pleiisure."—jirg'/is. 

“'|■|leworIl before us will cotninend itsidl to the mnsaes, depicting as it does riioBt 
■ graphically the struggles and privntioiiB winch await tlm unknown and unran'd-ior 
Mechanic in his Journey through life, it is what might be culled u romance, but nut of 
loTOt jealousy revenge order.”—/.arlr^irt CoitriKf'. 

’* The whole scheme m the story is well workud up and very iustructivu.” —Albany 
txpreatL 



GRISCOM ON VENTILATION. 

’ 2*he XTscs and Abuses of Air; showing its Influeiiee in Su.staining 
Life, and Producing Disease, wLh Remarks on ihe Vonidhiion 
of Houses, and the best Methods *if Seeming u Pure and Whole¬ 
some Atmosphere inside of Dwellir j,*!, Churches, Workshops, &c 
By John H. Ctriscom, M. D, O^e votl‘l2mo, $1.00. 


'•'TbiB comprehensive treatise sl'ii-'.^, by all who wif=h to soruro healtJi, 

and especial^'by those constructing c])ui T,r«, lec'ure-i^ioniB, cchunl iiouat's, Ac.—It 
is utidoubteo, that Kiatiy di8onpp.s are create .'^.^nd aurcad Jn consequence ol the little 
idteuficn paid to proper ventilation. Dr. (i. w.iIcb'uIihV^ij./ " and plainly u]tc ibis all- 
iinpurtHUt topic." —Newark Admerti»tr. ' 

“The wboUt hook is a complete nianunl ol the rubjert of wtiuii it treats; and wo 
■*ttire (o Bay that the builder or contriver of a clwelline, school-hutisc, chureh, thea- 
lr«, . . or steamboat, who neglects to inlonn liiinrcil ol ih'’ iruioicntous liuthsit 
aoiSUtB. K^T'iUrnitB virtually a crime nL'ain>-t fi(icu’ty."—jV. Y. UTrtrop.dfi. 

“ Whell'shall we learn to estimate at thi ir proper valuf, p’lw .vatcr and pun air, 
.^nrhipb J^od provided fur man before he rnucle ni.ui, and ii vci; ionc tune before he 
permitted tho oxieience of a doctor t We commend the Us<'.s an J Ahu«c.M ut Air to our 
foaders, asauring them that (hey will find it to Contain diriTtionR for the ventilation ot 
^wehingB, which eveiy one wliu values health and cotxj..,rt should put in practice."— 

sift, 

•M 


HAGAR, A STORY OF TO-DAY 


By .Alice Carkt, author of “ Clovernook,” “Lyra, and Other 
"Poemi,”. dfcf. One voL, 12itu>, price $1.00. 

'.'/.f A'story of rural itnd domestic lift', abounding in hamor, pathos and that natural. 
iieBS' in dvMyinter aiKi conduct which nincU< ‘ Clovernook' so great ii favorite Inst s. tu oi'. 
P(tif«ag«S in ‘flfjgav* arc written with extiwordinary power, * Is moral is .'nikine tmd * 
Just, aihl. tbehtmk will uiotitebiy.bo otic oi the most popular pruduiUona of the era- . 
son" ; \.‘ - V 

“.^bc bns arich,and purely orrgiual g|miuB. Her countryatorics nro almost 

• " 'hw! T^ios spoalcll standing'at tile bend of tlic living femUle wri¬ 
tes of in our iavoiahlo judgment., and expfesa the opin* 

Ion that unioi^.^the^liivfKk^'^had, she has bad up equal in this country; and wc know 
•of tow in Jibe Ifteraturo who hava^kbibited auuerior gittn ef real pv, 

•Ite gshtUB."— ^) Eefsetia 
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